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Put the CLEMAK side by 
side with the safety razor 
offered ataguinea. You will f 
then see it is the equal of | 
the other razor—and costs you 

16/-less. Then why pay a guinea? t 


. . . Note how carefully the CLEMAK is made—the perfection of every detail—its 
beautiful finish. Look at the blade—feel its keen cutting edge—no other blade could 
shave your beard more easily than that. 

The CLEMAK RAZOR, costing 5/-, is silver | The CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE 


plated ; it includes 7 blades and stropping handle | costs you but 3/6, including a good leather strop. 
in handsome case. | Its use ensures a keen blade for every shave. 


The Clemak Razor and Stropping Machine costs together but 8/6. Then why pay a guinea? 


OF ALL STORES, CUTLERS, &c. cuemax razon co. Billiter Street, London 


CLEMAK 5" 
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Facts and Figures from the 103rd 


Annual Report of the 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


“ There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” —Times. 














(1.) The NEW BUSINESS again showed a remarkable advance, the amount 
assured in the year being £5,585,785. 

(2.) The INCOME for the year was £1,793,380. 

(3.) The Funds increased by over THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION 
and at the close of the year amounted to £10,544,138. 

(4.) The Interest Earning, after deduction of Income Tax, was £4 1s. 11d.%. 

(5.) The Claims for the year were less than 70% of the amount expected. 





Write for Annual Report to Dept. E, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 
or to any Branch Office of the Society. - 
































**/ stepped back behind my chair, then, with a quick movement, / slipped my hand into my side pocket and threw 
up the deadly, automatic arm. ‘ Hands up, both of you, and quick,’ | snarled.” 
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CHAPTER VI, 


HU-CHU LE TONDEUR, alias 
M. de Maxeville, was a distin- 
guished-looking man of medium 
height, but very broad and compactly 
made. In his long black redingote and 
narrow French trousers one would never 
have guessed the heavy bone and muscle 
underneath. His face, though scarcely 
to be called handsome, was intelligent, 
and, in a way, attractive, being forceful 
and wearing an habitually pleasant 
expression. Indeed, one of his nick- 
names was ‘“l’homme qui sourit.”’ 
Chu-Chu was usually smiling. He 
went about the streets with the hint of 
a smile on his face. He may have 
trained himself to wear this pleased 
expression, which is, after all, a fairly 
good mask. One hardly looks for a 
recent murderer going about with a 
pleasant smile on his lips. 

Chu-Chu’s forehead was very broad 
and high, his eyes small, of a curious 
slaty brown and set well apart ; he had 
a long nose arm a black moustache and 
imperial. His jaws, very prominent 
at the angles, and the heavy cheekbones 
Suggested a Spanish strain. His hands 
were beautifully shaped and usually 
restless, 

Chu-Chu dressed with the quiet ele- 
gance which might be expected of a 
senator, and when he spoke his bass 
Voice was slow, quiet and pleasingly 
modulated. He had a curious, precise 
way of dragging out the ends of his 
words, adding almost a whole syllable 
to consonant endings, and this gave his 
conversation a hint of pedantry. He 


had told me at Léontine’s dinner-party 
that his favourite recreation was big- 
game hunting, and that he had once, 
while in the Nguru country, taken part 
in a Masai lion hunt. You know the 
sport. The natives, armed with shield 
and spear surround the lion and then 
close in on him in a small circle ; 
when he springs the hunter receives 
him on his assegai. 

Such a man was Chu-Chu le Tondeur, 
As I entered the room he bowed ; I did 
the same. Ivan offered me a chair, 
then seated himself behind his desk. 

Chu-Chu opened the conversation by 
complimenting me upon my escape, 
then expressed his regret that so accom- 
plished a colleague should quit the pro- 
fessional field, hinting at the same time 
that I would probably return to it when 
tired of the banality of legitimate busi- 
ness. He spoke in fairly good English, 
but with the effort of one who has 
learned a language by study and trans- 
lates from his own tongue. 

““M. le Comte tells me,” he said, 
presently, “that you are not content 
with our little affair of the night before 
last.” 

“To be frank,” I answered, “it 
impressed me as a poor return for my 
own behaviour on the occasion when we 
last met.” 

Chu-Chu shrugged. ‘‘ We are crimi- 
nals,” says he, “and business is busi- 
ness, as they say in your country. 
Besides, my dear Mr. Clamart, once a 
man has given up his profession he can 
hardly expect to receive professional 
courtesies from his former colleagues.”’ 
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“There is a difference,’ I answered, 
“between professional courtesy and 
appreciation for a service rendered. 
However, that incident is closed. What 
I am now protesting against is the 
stealing of the string of pearls belonging 
to Madame Cuttynge.” 

Chu-Chu’s slaty eyes hardened. 

“That is a matter,” said he, “ of 
which I have just heard for the first 
time. Whatever my views in regard to 
yourself, Mr. Clamart, I should never 
think of breaking my faith with our 
respected Chief.’’ He bowed to Ivan. 

“Far be it from me,” I answered, 
“to accuse M. de Maxeville of any such 
intention as that. When it reaches a 
point where those of us who are outside 
the law can no longer trust one another, 
a man might better retire from the 
field.” 

“Precisely my own idea,” said Chu- 
Chu. “Of course, so far as you are 
concerned, Mr. Clamart, the situation 
is very different. One would never 
think of playing pranks upon a col- 
league. But, as I see it, the minute you 
gave up your profession you lost the 
right to expect or demand any other 
treatment than that of an outsider. 
As for the service which you claim to 
have rendered us in grappling with the 
agent, I, for my part, fail to acknow- 
ledge any obligation—unless it be on 
the part of the agent, whose life you 
assuredly saved. If you had not 
grappled with him I would have killed 
him myself.”’ His slaty eyes rested on 
mine with a cold glitter. “I think,” 
said he, “‘ that our Chief is inclined to 
over-value your performance. Person- 
ally, Mr. Clamart, at the present moment 
or later, I would not feel the slightest 
compunction at robbing you, yourself. 
I marvel at your effrontery in coming 
here to demand those pearls from the 
Chief, and I marvel still more at his so 
far yielding to an unwarranted senti- 
ment as to give them up. If anybody 
has been wronged it seems to me that 
I am that person. As for the other 
pearls, I very deeply regret that some- 
body else should have got them. I had 
hoped to do that job myself.” 

I glanced at Ivan. His face was pale 
and his eyes lurid. It flashed across 
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my mind that Chu-Chu might have 
found some difficulty in obtaining his 
consent to my murder, and that for the 
purpose of proving that I was a serious 
danger to the band, Chu-Chu was now 
deliberately trying to anger me and 
make me show my hand. He was 
trying to tempt me to a threat. He 
wanted to make me say that if all ties 
between us were broken I would con- 
sider myself free to use offensive action. 
He saw the disbelief in my face and 
knew that I was convinced in my own 
mind that he had stolen Edith’s pearls 
and that they were at that moment 
either in his or Ivan’s possession. Once 
I made such a threat the end would 
come quickly. That was to be the 
signal for my death. It was possible 
that Ivan had refused to believe that I 
would do this, and failing to get any 
satisfaction, would let the matter drop. 
Ivan did not want my life, if it could be 
avoided, but if it came to a choice 
between that and exposure, he would no 
doubt act with deadly suddenness. He 
was sitting, as I have said, behind his 
desk, and the lower half of his body was 
hid from me. I had little doubt but 
that there was a pistol in one of the 
hands resting in his lap, and as this 
crossed my mind I heard a rustle on the 
other side of the closed door. 

My left thumb was hooked carelessly 
in the side pocket of my coat, and I 
doubted that I could get my weapon 
and shoot as quickly as could Ivan. 
Also, there was probably an armed 
servant behind the door. The odds 
were too heavy. In order to carry out 
my plan I would have to get Ivan out 
from behind his desk and without 
arousing his suspicion. 

All of this went through my head 
in a flash. I leaned back in my chair 
with a troubled face. Then, turning to 
Ivan, I said : 

‘One cannot deny the truth of M. de 
Maxeville’s remarks. Of course, I am 
deeply disappointed. My only hope 
now is that after hearing what M. de 
Maxeville has said, you do not regret 
your generosity in giving back Miss 
Dalghren’s pearls. Not one man in a 
thousand would have done it and you 
may be sure that I appreciate the act 
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and feel very deeply grateful. M. de 
Maxeville has presented the matter in 
quite a different light. If I had seen it 
in that way myself I would hardly 
have had the cheek to come here with 
the request. It is the first time that I 
have ever asked a favour of anybody. 
As for this other string of pearls, there 
seems to be no remedy. Owing to my 
peculiar position the Cuttynges cannot, 
of course, take the matter to the police. 
One can never tell ; it is even possible 
that Cuttynge himself might have 
stolen his own wife’s jewels. Such 
things have happened. I know that he 
has been playing baccarat and has had 
some heavy losses, and it is possible 
that he might have been tempted to the 
act, knowing that the blame will be 
placed with my ex-associates.”’ 

“Or with yourself,” growled Chu- 
Chu. 

“ Possibly,’ I muttered, looking 
dejectedly at the floor. 

I glanced up in time to intercept a 
swift look which flashed between Chu- 
Chu and Ivan. Chu-Chu, I guessed, 
was furious at being balked of his prey, 
while Ivan was obviously relieved. 
The colour was coming back into his 
cheeks. 

“As far as the first string is con- 
cerned, Mr. Clamart,”’ said he, ‘‘ I do not 
regret my act, in spite of M. de Maxe- 
ville’s views on the matter. I feel that 
there was an obligation between us, and 
my act in returning the pearls showed 
my good faith. It was all Léontine’s 
idea. As I told you, and as M. de Maxe- 
ville will tell you, I was opposed to it 
from the start. As to Mrs. Cuttynge’s 
pearls, I am of precisely the same mind, 
and I give you my word that if I learn 
anything about the robbery I will do 
what I can to assist you.” 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘ That is 
more than I could reasonably ask. 
And now, all I can do is to thank you 
both for your courtesy and apologise 
for having taken so much of your time.” 

I got up, slowly. Ivan’s hand went 
to the drawer of the desk, and I guessed 
that he was slipping back his weapon. 
He touched a bell, and again I heard a 
tustle outside the door and guessed that 
the armed servant was going down to 
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show me out. Ivan stepped out from 
behind his desk. 

Chu-Chu also had risen and was 
standing across the room with an ugly 
look on his face, tugging at his imperial. 
The two of them were nicely in line. 
I stepped back behind my chair, then, 
with a quick movement, I slipped my 
hand into my side pocket and threw 
up the deadly, automatic arm. 

“ Hands up, both of you, and quick,” 
I snarled. 

My friend, it was worth the risk to 
see their faces. Of course, I wasn’t 
studying dramatic effects at the time, 
and, as a matter of fact, I was almost 
on the point of killing them both before 
they had recovered from the shock 
enough to obey. Then up went Ivan’s 
hands and he lurched back against his 
desk, actually pushed, as it seemed by 
the murderous force projected ont of 
me. Chu-Chu felt it, too, for although 
he was frozen into stone for an instant 
his arms went up stiffly as his eyes met 
mine. 

“Not a sound,” I growled. “‘ Nota 
notion, or you’re both dead men.” 

For an instant we stood so. Then I 
said to Ivan : 

“ Back over there by Chu-Chu. One 
shiftv move from either and you stop a 
soft-nosed bullet. Back against the 
wall—both of you.” 

Chu-Chu was gurgling like a trapped 
bear and the veins stood out on his 
forehead. For the moment I doubted 
that he’d stand and was tempted to 
kill them both. Then Ivan laughed. 

“Check,” said he. 

“Shut up!” I snarled. “Not a 
sound if you love your life.” 

Both felt, I think, that for all their 
past interesting lives of crime neither 
had been quite so near the ragged edge. 
Ivan’s face was white but calm, but 
Chu-Chu’s was terrible. 

“Now then, M. le Comte,” said I. 
“my opinion is that Chu-Chu is lying 
to us both. Turn out his pockets.” 

Chu-Chu’s body shuddered. I took 
a step closer. 

‘Remember, you brute,” said I, 
“Td rather kill you than not. The 
only reason that I don’t is because I 
believe Ivan to be playing fair and I 
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owe him something for those pearls. 
But as for you, M. le Tondeur, there’s 
a score to settle for those shoes and the 
handkerchief and the cigarette. Stand 
fast, or by G——- I’ll rip your heart 
out.” I looked at Ivan. ‘“ Turn out 
his pockets,”’ I said. 

Ivan obeyed. First came a wallet, 
then some change. Ivan laid both on 
the corner of the desk. Then gloves, 
a handkerchief, a gold pencil and pen- 
knife to match, and a few ordinary 
objects of the sort that a man carries. 
I began to think that the pearls were 
in Ivan’s desk. Then, as Ivan turned 
inside out a hip pocket there dropped 
on the rug a little package of tissue- 
paper. It landed solidly. A snarl 
was wrenched from Chu-Chu. 

“Silence !”’ I whispered, glad that 
we spoke in English, for it was possible 
that a servant was listening outside. 
“ Pick that package up and open it,’’ I 
said to Ivan. 

He did so, then his jaw dropped and 
his eyes opened wide. There was no 
doubt of his amazement. 

“Give it here,” I said, and stepped 
forward, holding out my hand, the 
gun muzzle almost against his body. 
His eves met mine with a curious expres- 
sion as he dropped into my out- 
stretched hand three great gems. 

My friend, they might have killed me 
at that moment had they guessed their 
chance. There were two great rubies 
and an emerald. Never have I seen 
their like. 

I scarcely looked at them 
dropped them into my pocket. 

‘So,” said I, ‘‘ and here is a little 
surprise. Undeclared contraband, is 
it not, M. le Comte ? ” 

Ivan nodded. His face had gone 
hard as stone. 

“We will confiscate it 


and 


as security 


against the pearls,” said I. ‘‘ These 
stones are easily worth twice their 
value. It is no loss to you, M. le Comte, 


as except for me you never would have 
known of them. Now listen to me, 
both of you. 1 have said that I was 
through with theft and I mean it. 
I don’t know where these gems came 
from and I care less, but I am going 
to keep them as security until you 
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hand over the pearls. When you do 


that you-can have the stones. I am no 
longer a thief, but neither am I a 


member of the police. Permit me to 
restore to M. le Tondeur his other effects. 
Leave them on the desk. The search 
has gone far enough.” I looked at 


Ivan. ‘‘I consider that I have done 
you a service, monsieur,”’ said I. 

His eyes narrowed but he did not 
answer. 


The search had disclosed the fact 
that Chu-Chu was unarmed. He had 
not even a knife. Keeping them both 
covered I walked to Ivan’s desk, where 
in a half-opened drawer I found, as I 
had expected, a pistol similar to my 
own. 

“A mere ‘precaution against my 
retreat,” I said, and took it out and 
slipped it into my pocket. “ Now, 
gentlemen, I will wish you a good 
morning. Needless to say I am de- 
lighted at the way in which things have 
turned out, for everything goes to 
confirm my confidence in the fair- 
dealing of M. le Comte, if not in that of 
M. Chu-Chu. Since the latter has held 
back these stones, there is no reason to 
suppose that he has not done the same 
with the pearls. As soon as the latter 
are restored to me I will give up the 
gems.” 

Ivan had recovered his sang froid, but 
Chu-Chu’s face was purple and blotchy 
and his lips were blue. He looked very 
sick. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that if he had possessed a 
weapon of any kind he would have 
sprung at me and taken the chance of 
my bullet, in which case he would cer- 

tainly have got himself killed, and pro- 
bably Ivan also. For I was by no 
means sure that the pearls were not at 
that very moment in Ivan’s desk. 
Then why did I not go through it? 
For two reasons. In the first place there 
was no need. Since I had the stones I 
felt sure of getting the pearls. In the 
second place I did not want to antago- 
nise Ivan more than was necessary. 
This may sound foolish, after having 
held him up as I had done, but he would 
realise that this was forced on me in 
order to search Chu-Chu. Of the two 
Ivan would be the more dangerous 
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enemy, having all manner of sub- 
workers As things stood it seemed 
likely enough that he would leave Chu- 
Chu and myself to settle our affair 
between us. 

“Now,” I said, “I’m going. Rush 
out after me if you think it would be 
healthy. If you call down to your 
servants I’ll kill any man that raises a 


hand. Gun play of this sort is my long 
suit. But if you’re wise you won’t 


try to stop me. Good morning.” 

I backed to the door, opened it and 
slipped out, slamming it shut behind 
me. Nobody was in the hall. Down 
the stairs I went, the pistol in my 
fist, hid by my Derby hat. At the foot 
of the stairs I met the maitre d’ hotel. 
He opened the door to let me out with 


>»? 


a polite “ bon jour, M’ stew’. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Let me tell you, my friend, that as I 
walked away from Ivan’s house I was 
not singing pzeans of praise. I had got 
more than twice the value of what I 
went after, it is true, but I had also 
got something else, and that was the 
undying enmity of the most dangerous 
criminal in Europe. 

As long as Chu-Chu was alive my 
own life was worth about two sous. 
From the moment that I left Ivan’s 
house Chu-Chu’s immediate and press- 
ing business would be to settle his 
account with me. I had not the 
slightest doubt that so far as his private 
affairs were concerned everything 
would have to wait while he gave him- 
self to a sincere and painstaking stalk of 
myself. I had not only deprived him 
of a fortune but I had disgraced and 
ruined him with Ivan. In fact, I was 
not at all sure but that he might kill 
Ivan with his naked hands _ before 
leaving the house, merely because the 
Pole had witnessed his humiliation. 
Thinking it over, I was sorry that I 
had not left Ivan his pistol, as in that 
case he might have disposed of Chu-Chu 
on his own account. You see, Chu-Chu’s 
quarrel with an outsider was a menace 
to the whole mob, as many men in my 
position would have gone straight to 
the prefect of police and furnished 
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information which might lead to the 
capture of Monsieur de Maxeville. 

Why didn’t I do that very thing ? 
It is a little hard to explain. In the 
first place, anybody who has been for 
years a criminal hates the thought of 
being mixed up with the police. There 
are too many old crimes that may be 
brought to light. Then, my release 
from the clutch of the law was irregular ; 
an unofficial pardon that would hardly 
bear the scrutiny of the public. Still 
again, I did not see how I could impeach 
Chu-Chu without implicating Ivan and 
his crowd, and I felt that if I was once 
marked for the hereafter by that 
perfect organisation I might just as 
well go down and hop off a bridge into 
the Seine. But last of all, I had made 
up my mind that the best—in fact, the 
only thing for me to do—was to turn all 
of my talent to killing Chu-Chu before 
Chu-Chu killed me. I would have 
killed him in Ivan’s house if I had felt 
that it was possible to do so without a 
general rumpus. As it was, at the first 
shot the servants would have come 
running in, armed, no doubt, for Ivan’s 
servants were all members of the gang. 
He had told me on the night of Léon- 
tine’s dinner that his entire household 
belonged to his mob. 

No, it was better as it was, dangerous 
as my position might be. As things 
now stood I felt pretty sure that I had 
only Chu-Chu to reckon with. Ivan 
would sit tight and offer up prayers 
that each of us might kill the other. 
His work was merely executive, and he 
detested violence as much as might the 
big trust magnate who sits cool and 
respectable in his office and robs from 
the masses. Only Ivan was on rather 
a higher plane, as he confined himself 
to relieving the too-rich of their 
plethora of wealth. 

If I had still been an active member 
of the Under-World this feud with 
Chu-Chu would not have bothered me 
a scrap. Although I had always 
managed to keep on good terms with 
my colleagues, such blood-quarrels had 
come under my observation several 
times, and in most cases they had 
reached their issue quietly and without 
“scandal,” as one might say. Chu-Chu 
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and I turned loose in Paris on the 
warpath for each other’s scalps were on 
perfectly even terms; in fact, the 
advantage was, if anything, with me, 
as I could play a greater number of réles 
than he, and, more important than that, 
I was not driven by sheer hate and 
malignity. Mv game would be played 
entirely with the head, while it was 
possible with Chu-Chu that emotion 
might lead him into taking chances. 

But the trouble was that Chu-Chu 
belonged to the Under-World, which I 
had left. A man going about his busi- 
ness in a respectable state of Society 
has about as much chance of protecting 
himself against the preformed attack 
of a dangerous criminal as a stag in a 
deer-park would have of escaping a 
hunter out for its head. I knew mighty 
well that if I wanted to kill Chu-Chu 
before Chu-Chu got a chance to kill me 
I would have to take a dive under the 
surface of Society. Otherwise the odds 
would be those of a man swimming 
against a tiger-shark. So I determined 
to slip back into the Under-World long 
enough to do for Chu-Chu. 


This may sound cold-blooded and 
ferocious to you, my friend, but you 


must remember that I had been a 
criminal for all of my life. As I have 
told you before, I was never one of 
those thugs who walk into a house with 
a loaded gun, ready to take life if inter- 
rupted. But I had never placed a very 
high value on my own life, nor on that 
of any other criminal. As I saw it, 
the law was always “ off”’ on game of 
my breed. The law does not bother 
itself very much when it stubs its toes 
on a dead thief, and is generally quite 
content when crooks turn to and 
slaughter each other. And the crooks 
have rather accepted this liberal point 
of view. 

Although it was known to only a few 
people in the Under-World that M. de 
Maxeville and Chu-Chu le Tondeur 
were the same, I thought it possible that 
an inquest over his corpse would bring 
this to light and prevent much investiga- 
tion for his assassin. Whether it did 
or not, I certainly did not intend to sit 
down and twirl my thumbs and wait 
for Chu-Chu to bag me. Although I 
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had reformed, my principles had not 
yet mounted to this lofty plane. 

One thing was pretty sure, and that 
was that Chu-Chu would make no 
attempt upon my life until he had tried 
to swap his gems back for the pearls. 
At least, I did not think that he would. 
Chu-Chu was known to be an avaricious 
man and he knew that I wanted that 
particular pearl necklace and would be 
willing to sacrifice the added value of 
the gems to get it. I had little doubt 
but that I would hear from him in 
regard to the matter before the day was 
over. 

Well, the game was on now and all 
that I could do was to play it out. 
On leaving Ivan’s house I had turned 
down a street which led to the garage 
where I stabled our six-cylinder show- 
car, for John and I were to take out a 
client later. The garage was a big, 
new establishment, near the Parc 
Monceau and accommodated two or 
three hundred cars. When I got there 
I found that my tyres were a little soft 
and told a mécanicien to give me some 
air. He was doing this, and I standing 
by waiting, when I heard a voice that 
struck me as familiar. I looked up 
over the top of the tonneau, then ducked 
down again, for there, six paces away, 
stood Ivan’s chauffeur ; the same man 
who had gone with us the night that 
Léontine and I entered John’s house, 
and at his elbow, his back turned to 
me, was Chu-Chu. 

The chauffeur was talking. 
him say : 

‘We will go by Pontoise, M’sieu. 
It is less direct, but it saves the time 
that would be lost in crossing Paris 
and the road is better. From Pontoise 
there is a little route to Beauvais which 
is now in good condition and cuts off 
a good deal of distance. After Beau- 
vais we stick to the route nationale.” 

Chu-Chu growled something that I 
did not hear, but there was no need. 
Pontoise, Beauvais, and after that the 
voute nationale. It was plain enough. 
Chu-Chu was off for Boulogne or Calais. 

The car came down that minute on 
one of the big lifts and the two got 
aboard, I crouching down and pre- 
tending to examine my chain, Qut 


I heard 
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went the other car, which I recognised 
as Ivan’s 16-24 two-seated road-car. 
Chu-Chu was driving. I looked after 
it and took the number. 

Thought I to myself, ““ Now what the 
deuce is he up to? England?” I had 
never heard of Chu-Chu’s having done 
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came from, and I did not believe that 
in the face of my threat she would 
dare to dispose of them. It must be 
something else 

I shoved the gauge into my;fuel tank 
and found that I had but fifteen litres, 
for big cars going on the road buy their 
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” 
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“ ; ‘ 
Over in the corner, smoking a huge cigar, | saw an old acquaintance. This was none other than Baron Isidor 
Rosenthal,” 


any work over there. Then it struck 
me that his errand might have 
something to do with Léontine. 
It was possible that he had given 
the pearls that morning to Léontine, 
but this idea I put out of my mind. 


Léontine would know where they 


essence outside of Paris, as you know, 
to save the octroi duty. 

“Fill the reservoir,” I said to the 
mechanician. ‘1 am taking out some 
clients and do not want to bother to 
stop outside.” 

While the man was getting the petrol 
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I did some rapid thinking. I did not 
believe that Chu-Chu was going after the 
pearls. But, then, what was he up to ? 

Another idea struck me. What if 
Chu-Chu’s errand was not, to get the 
pearls but to dispose of them? What 
if he had turned the pearls in to Ivan 
and the two had come to an under- 
standing and decided to insist on 
Léontine’s getting rid of them, taking 
the chances on getting the gems from 
me later by methods of their own? 
It was possible that they might be 
confident that I would keep the gems 
on my person, and even at that moment 
Ivan’s bloodhounds might be on my 
trail. A moment’s thought and I was 
sure that this was the actual situation. 

I went quickly to the office of the 
garage. Prince Kharkoff, I knew, lived 
near the Parc Monceau, and it was most 
probable that he garaged in this same 
establishment. 

‘““What time did the car of M. le 
Prince Kharkoff go out ? ” I asked. 

“At ten o’clock, M. Clamart,” said 
the manager. “M. le Prince is off for 
London.” 

“ Thank you,” said I, and went back 
to hurry the mécanicien. 

For with this information it seemed 
to me that the whole business was clear. 
Kharkoff’s car was a big, heavy, 
limousine affair, and not capable of 
much speed. Kharkoff would pro- 
bably stop at St. Germain for déjeuner, 
and this would consume an hour and a 
half at least, for the Russian was a high- 
liver. After déjeuner they would take 
the road to Boulogne, probably stopping 
at Abbeville for tea, and reaching 
Boulogne in good time to take the boat 
which left for Folkestone at seven. 
Chu-Chu would push right through, 
and contrive in some way to get a word 
with Léontine, handing over to her 
the pearls, with strict instructions from 
Ivan that she dispose of them. After 
that, he would return with all speed to 
Paris and take up my trail. The game 
was being undoubtedly played to the 
full limit and to win the pearls, the gems 
and the life of a dangerous renegade. 

All of this hit me, like a ton of brick, 
as the true solution. I had been a fool, 
I thought, to figure for a second on 
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Chu-Chu’s condescending to make a 
dicker with a rank outsider who had 
handled him as I had done. To begin 
with, no doubt his ferocious hate was 
so intense that he would rather have 
lost the gems and flung the pearls into 
the Seine than to have had me square 
myself with the Cuttynges. Ivan, too, 
had been humiliated in a manner im- 
possible for his self-respect as the chief 
of a big criminal system to endure. 
Neither one could stomach it, and they 
had joined forces again to play the 
game out to the bitter end. 

All of this, my friend, had flashed 
through my mind, even as I went to 
the office to learn when the Prince’s 
car had gone out. Sooner, in fact. 
The problem and its possible solution 
had occurred to me as Chu-Chu rolled 
out of the garage when I had told the 
mécanicien to fill up my tank. In the 
Under-World the odds are heavy on the 
man who strikes first. So far this 
policy had won for me, and I deter- 
mined to stick to it. As matters stood 
I felt that I was a doomed individual. 
If Ivan had marked me for the morgue, 
I was a goner. But, at any rate, I did 
not intend to mark time and wait for the 
blow to fall. My word, but I was 
sorry that I hadn’t followed my play 
through, and sent them both to glory 
when I had had the chance ! 

But Chu-Chu had not yet pulled out 
of the woods. My plan, at the moment, 
was nothing more nor less than éo catch 
and kill him on the road to Boulogne. 

Ivan’s little car was a good one, but 
she was no match for my big six. I 
decided to overhaul Chu-Chu on the 
road somewhere beyond Amiens, and, 
as I passed, to shoot him dead as he 
sat at the wheel. If the mécanicien 
showed fight, I would kil him, too. 
Sounds pretty thick, doesn’t it ? That's 
because we are in peaceful old France. 
If it were Arizona you'd think nothing 
about it. 

‘‘ All ready, m’sieu,” said the garage 
man ; and I came out of my trance. 

I got my motoring ulster and a face- 
mask out of the locker, then climbed 
into the car and rolled out, turning 
toward the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée. At the office I stopped and 
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put the gems in the safe, locking them 
up in an inner drawer, and putting the 
key in my pocket. 

“T’ve got some business that may 
keep me out all day,” said I to Gustave. 
“Tf M. Cuttynge comes up, tell him 
that I have just learned of something 
important, and ask him to make 
another rendezvous with M. Caldwell. 
If I have not returned by seven, don’t 
wait.” 

Out I went and jumped into the car 
and rolled off, leaving Gustave to stare 
after me, disgusted that I should go 
without a mécanicien. My mind was 
working fast as I sped along. Plan 
after plan went through my head. It 
struck me that perhaps the best way 
would be to pass Chu-Chu when he was 
travelling fast and crowd him into the 
ditch. This would not be difficult with 
a big heavy car like mine ; and in such 
an “accident’”’ the driver is usually 
killed while the man beside him is apt 
to escape. If neither was injured, I 
could always go back and finish Chu- 
Chu with my pistol. Then I thought 
of even a better plan. Why not get on 
ahead, then lay my car across the road 
so that they would have to stop, and 
hold Chu-Chu up and go through him 
for the pearls ? Once having got them, 
I could rush back to Paris, turn over 
the pearls and the gems to John, with 
instructions to give the latter to the 
police, and get out of the country as 
quick as possible. I did not believe 
that Ivan or Chu-Chu would follow 
me up if I went to America, though it 
was possible that Chu-Chu might. 

Finally, I decided on this latter plan. 
After all, my object in killing Chu-Chu 
was merely self-preservation. If I did 
succeed in getting the pearls I might 
even send him back his gems. 

Sounds as if I began to weaken as I 
went along, doesn’t it? Well, perhaps 
I did. The odds against me were too 
awful heavy, and life is sweet, after all. 
The strain was beginning to tell, too, 
and I knew that this would get steadily 
worse. A fight in the open is all right ; 
but to feel that you are being watched 
and dogged and shadowed by a big 
human octopus, to be struck down at 
the first unguarded moment, is pretty 
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awful. I don’t pretend to any more 
nerve than the average man who has 
lived the most of his active life in the 
Under-World. Besides, I never was a 
killer. 

Out I went through St. Germain to 
avoid the pavé, and turned off for Pon- 
toise, taking a good road gait but not 
pushing her any. It was a beautiful 
day in the early summer, and as I filled 
my lungs with the sweet perfume of the 
forest it struck me as being mighty 
rough that I should be crowded out 
just when life seemed to be opening up 
all anew and full of promise. If only 
they could have left me in peace. I 
thought of Edith’s sweet face and won- 
dered what she would say if she knew 
how things had turned out. At any 
rate, living or dead, she would know 
that I had stuck to my word and taken 
the consequences without flinching, and 
this thought did me a lot of good. 
After all, my life had been lived at the 
expense of Society, and Society had a 
right to collect her debt before taking 
me back. A curious thing, this life. 
No act ever seems to go for nothing, 
good or bad. I began to get mighty 
thoughtful as I rolled along through 
that splendid old forest of St. Ger- 
main. A deep sadness settled on me. 
After all, I thought, what’s the use of 
trying to escape your destiny. Very 
likely God made thieves and murderers 
to prey on the rest of mankind just as 
he made wolves and panthers to prey 
on deer. About half of the living 
creatures in the world prey on the other 
half. It’s hard to see the use of a 
criminal, except to himself and others 
of his class, but it struck me that maybe 
Chu-Chu had run over the limit and 
that I was intended as an instrument to 
put acheck on him. That was a cheer- 
ful way to look at it, anyway. 

I passed through Pontoise and held 
on for Beauvais by the little route that 
Ivan’s man had spoken of at the garage. 
It was a pity, I thought, that I could 
not have caught them up here, for there 
was nobody on the road. By this time 
I had my plan all made. I determined 
to pass Chu-Chu at high speed and 
literally crowd him off the road. This 
would be dangerous to me, of course, 
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as it’s a risky job to mix up the direc- 
tion of a big car running at a high speed, 
but I would be prepared and ought to 
beable to stick to the track. As you 
know, these French roads are drained 
by ditches at least a foot deep and a 
foot wide, running off at right-angles 
and spaced only ten or a dozen meters 
apart. Shoved into one of those while 
running fast, Chu-Chu’s chances were 
all for getting piled up. What hap- 
pened after that would depend on cir- 
cumstances. I gave up the idea of 
stopping him by laying my own car 
across the road. In the first place there 
was the danger that he might recognise 
me, even in my mask and ulster. Also, 
it was possible that somebody might 
come along and interfere with the rest 
of the game. 

At Beauvais I struck the 
nationale and hit up my speed, and in 
a few minutes the big six was tearing 
along like a comet. Very few people 
were on the road, but presently I 
sighted a cloud of dust ahead and over- 
hauled a big limousine car with a trunk 
on behind and a lot of small luggage on 
top. 

‘“« Kharkoff!’”’ I said to myself, and 
sure enough it was. I cut loose the 
siren and the car swerved out to the 
right, and as I tore past I caught a 
glimpse of the Prince inside and 
Léontine. They could not have recog- 
nised me, my face being covered with 
the mask, but I hoped that Chu-Chu 
was far enough ahead to enable me to 
finish my business with him_ before 
they came up, and this seemed probable 
as the little car was light and fast. 

I passed through Amiens, then hit up 
the speed again. Then, just outside 
the town I sighted a small car spinning 
up a hill on ahead. Getting closer | 
saw that there were two men aboard it. 
They were travelling fast, but I slowed 
a bit, as the place was too populated for 
my purpose. 

Five kilometres spun past and we 
were in a big, open country with a clear 
road and few houses, these for the most 
part scattered farms, with here and 
there some peasants working in the 
fields. I took a long breath. 

“Now for it,” I said to myself. 
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“Tl get him on the next long down- 
grade.” . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I glanced at the watch in front 
of me and saw that it was three 
o'clock. It would take Kharkoff a 
good twenty minutes to catch us up, 
I thought, and by that time I ought to 
have the job done and be away, pro- 
vided I did not put my own car out of 
action. Ahead of me, Chu-Chu had 
hit the top of the grade and disappeared. 
I opened up the big six and she went 
up that hill like a thirteen-inch shell. 
Then, here was a cloud of dust ahead, 
and as I tore down the slope on the 
other side I saw that it was a big 
limousine touring-car full of people. 
She was chugging along like an old tug- 
boat, rattling like a junk-cart. I swore. 
The place was perfect for my plan, 
and there was Chu-Chu going down the 
grade ahead like a scared rabbit. 

But the confounded old hearse behind 
her spoiled everything, and I knew that 
at the gait we were travelling we would 
mighty soon strike Abbeville. So I 
decided to wait until after that place, 
which was just as well, the country 
being wilder and bleaker beyond. I 
slowed down so as to keep Chu-Chu’s 
dust in sight. 

Soon we went through Abbeville and 
out on to the big straight road beyond. 
That two-seater of Ivan’s could cer- 
tainly get over the route and Chu-Chu 
was a good driver. I realised that I 
must ditch him before Montreuil, as 
after that the road is more frequented, 
so I hit up my pace and began to draw 
in on his heels. Then all at once there 
opened out a splendid, long, soaring 
descent with one or two gentle rises, 
for the country here is in great undula- 
tions, like a big Pacific ground-swell. 
3etter yet, there was a row of big 
poplars on either side of the road. _ 

“ If I can only manage to chuck him 
into one of those,” I thought, “I can 
see where the tide-water clam gets a 
new lease of life.” : 

The time had come. I gave the big 
six the accelerator, then opened up the 
siren. “ Wop—wop—Wow-ow,” she 
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went. Chu-Chu’s mécanicien looked 
back, then said something to Chu-Chu. 
He swerved out, never slackening his 
speed, which must have been around 
sixty kilometres, while my gauge 
showed ninety-six—a mile a minute, 
just. We were soaring down a long 
three per cent. grade, and the poplar 
trunks flashing past like the palings of a 
fence. 

“Tf he gets out of this alive the joke 
is certainly on me,” I thought, and 
gripped the wheel with all of the 
strength that was in me. 

Down I rushed like an angel of death, 
the silencer open and the exhaust 
roaring like a gatling gun. Until 
almost up to him I kept well over to 
the left, then began to edge in. The 
mécanicien looked back over his shoul- 
der, and as he saw me crowding them, 
yelled something in Chu-Chu’s ear. 
Chu-Chu slid over, getting dangerously 
off the crown of the road and almost 
into the ditch. I followed him, work- 
ing closer. I saw the mécanicien’s 
mouth open in a yell and he flung out 
one arm. Ruthless as a greyhound at 
the side of a hare, I closed in on him, 
forging always ahead. My eyes never 
left the road, but I could feel my mud- 
guard rubbing his. This time the yell 
of the mécanicien reached me. It 
sounded like the bleat of a sheep. 

Then, evenly abreast and my foot 
nursing the pedal, I shot ahead, giving 
the wheel the slightest twist. I heard 
the grind of metal, then a crash as I 
flirted the stern of my big car into the 
forward end of the other. I did not 
dare take my eyes from the road, but so 
slight was the jar that I thought that 
Thad missed. But a shriek pierced the 
roaring of the exhaust and the next 
instant I heard from far behind me, 
as 1t seemed, a terrific crash. I cut off 
the power and braked, gently. 

The car slowed, then stopped and I 
looked back. There was nothing on the 
road behind me. There was nothing in 
the ditch, against the trees. I flung 
up my mask. Lord of Life, but what 
was this, out there in the standing 
Wheat? The other car,asI hope to live. 
The other car, both men still aboard 
it, and still going. It looked like a 
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western reaper, out there in the waving 
grain. 

I rubbed my eyes. What had hap- 
pened? How did he get out there 
intact ? 

Then suddenly I understood. Even 
as I closed in on him, Chu-Chu had 
guessed what was afoot. Perhaps he 
recognised me, mask and all, in one 
swift sidelong glance. He saw my 
deadly intention and his marvellous 
quick wit had leaped at the only pos- 
sible means of escape from annihilation. 
The shove I gave him had aided his 
own design and he had leaped the cross 
ditch, slipped between the trees, crashed 
through the hedge and shot into the 
wheatfield. 

I stared at the line of poplars. At 
the foot of one lay a heap of debris ; 
mudguards and marchepied, shorn off 
against a tree-trunk. Then I looked 
across at the car. It was still in 
motion, crawling on first speed through 
the grain and heading back for the 
road. 

At the same instant I heard the 
shriek of a siren ahead. Down an 
opposite slope came a cloud of dust. 
It reached the bottom of the descent 
and hit the slight up-grade. Up it 
came, and at a distance of several 
hundred metres the people aboard it 
sighted Chu-Chu, out there in the 
wheat. The car slowed, then stopped 
beside my own. 

“What is that ?”’ cried the mécant- 
cien. ‘What are those people doing 
out there ? ”’ 

“T am afraid,” I answered, “‘ that the 
fault is mine. I was trying this new 
car and, passing Monsieur at a high 
speed, crowded him too close. Fearing 
to be pushed into the ditch he ran out 
into the field.” 

There were three people in the ton- 
neau, two women and a man. They 
cried out in wonder and excitement. 

“‘ He has had a close call,” said the 
chauffeur. “See, he scraped off his 
mudguards on a tree.”” And with that 
they all began to talk at once, and from 
the trend of the conversation I saw that 
the popular sympathy was not with 
me. 
Then Chu-Chu did what must have 
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impressed them as an incomprehen- 
sible thing. He had made a detour in 
the wheat and was approaching the 
road below us, where there was an 
entrance in the field. Reaching this 
he turned on to the route, when, 
without so much as a backward glance, 
he threw in his speed and whirled off 
down the slope. 

“But look,” cried 
“he is going on!” 

The others were silent from sheer 
amazement. No recriminations, no 
abuse, no procés-verbal? It was un- 
heard of, astounding. They looked 
at me for an explanation of such 
conduct. 

“‘ Monsieur,”’ said I, ‘‘ doubtless feels 
himself to be in the wrong. As a 
matter of fact, there was plenty of 
room. Perhaps he lost his head and is 
angry and ashamed and feels that the 
less said the better.” 

The tide of sympathy quickly turned. 

‘‘That must be the case,” said the 
chauffeur. ‘‘ As a matter of fact there 
is room for three cars to pass abreast 
on this road. A man who cannot keep 
his head ought not to drive. It is to 
imperil his own life and that of others.” 

I agreed with him, wondering what he 
would say when he saw my tracks, 
farther up the slope. But there was 
nothing more to discuss, so I bowed 
and started ahead. I knew that they 
would stop to look at the twisted 
remains of Chu-Chu’s mudguards, and 
I could imagine their fresh mystifica- 
tion at his taking the matter so in- 
differently when they noted the evidence 
of our relative tracks. I doubted that 
I had left him the room for a man on 
a bicycle. 

On I went, slowly and thinking hard. 
Chu-Chu had escaped by a miracle, 
aided by his own extraordinary cool- 
ness, skill and lightning thought. I 
actually admired the man. But it was 
plain enough that the scheme was not 
one to be tried a second time. Chu- 
Chu and the mécanicien were both 
armed, no doubt, and I could imagine 
the amiable state of their emotions. 

A kilometre along I stopped and got 
out to look at my own damage, which 
amounted to no more than a flattened 
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mudguard, the heavy angle-irons having 
taken all the strain and bent double. 
This was a slight affair and could be 
repaired in a few minutes at any way- 
side forge. 

Well, that trick was played, and 
Chu-Chu had won it. There was no 
sense in following him up now, so I 
took the next cross-road and returned 
at a good gait to Paris. 

On the way back my mind was pre- 
sented by a very nasty consideration, 
The war with Chu-Chu was now on, 
full blast, and it occurred to me that 
owing to our remarkable resemblance 
John’s life was in almost as much 
danger as my own. Chu-Chu was not 
the man to risk losing a chance through 
fear of getting the wrong person. 
John must be warned immediately, and 
persuaded, if possible, to leave the 
country and to remain away until the 
feud was settled. So on reaching the 
garage I jumped into a taxi and went 
immediately to his house. 

The old maitre d’hotel seemed rather 
disturbed as he let me in, and a moment 
later I knew why. Drunken snores were 
reverberating through the ante-chambre. 
The old servant threw out his hands 
with a shrug. 

“Yes, it is M’sieu’,” says he. “ M’- 
sieu’ has not been himself to-day. 
He has consumed an entire bottle of 
whisky.” He said this as though 
speaking of potassium cyanide. “ After 
déjeuner, M’sieu’ threw himself down 
upon the divan in the library and went 
to sleep. Before long he began to 
snore. For the sake of Madame I tried 
to persuade him to go up to his room, 
but M’sieu’s temper was very disagree- 
able. In fact, he threatened Francois 
with violence.” 

‘‘ Are the ladies at home ? ”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Madame is reposing in her boudoir, 
but she left orders that if M. Clamart 
were to call, he should be shown up 
immediately. Miss Dalghren has gone 
out.” 

He led the way to the stairs and I 
followed, pausing for a moment to 
glance into the library. There was 
John stretched out on his back, snoring 
to heaven and his face purple. He was 
not pretty. I wondered if he often did 
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that sort of thing, but did not care to 
ask. 

I followed the old man up the stairs. 
He announced me at Edith’s door, and 
I heard a sweet, low-pitched voice 
reply : “Que Monsieur entre.” 

I went in and closed the door gently 
behind me. John’s drunken snores 
were filling the whole house. Edith 
was lying on a chaise-longue by the 
open window. A thrush was singing 
in the garden and there was the odour of 
lilacs. Edith did not rise, but looked 
up at me with her sweet smile. She 
was pale, and there were dark shadows 
under her eyes, but her face was tran- 
quil and the eyes themselves clear and 
steady as always. 

“Good afternoon, Frank,” she said. 
‘My warmest congratulations on your 
success.” 

‘My success ? ”’ I repeated. 

“Yes, in getting Mary’s pearls. I 
told them that you would.”’ 

“Oh,” I answered, “ I’d almost for- 
gotten that. Truth is, Edith, I hoped 
to have your’s this evening, but things 
have gone a bit wrong.” 

“Can you tell me about it?” she 
asked. 

“Only this. Miss Dalghren’s neck- 
lace was stolen to put me in a bad 
light.” 

“ T know that,” she interrupted. 

“ How ?” I asked. 

“John found the prints of your 
tennis shoes in the flower-bed under 
the window. It is an unusual pattern, 
and you wore those shoes one afternoon, 
you remember, when you went with 
John to Chartres. Then, Mary dis- 
covered one of your handkerchiefs in 
her room. It was all plain enough.” 

I felt my face getting hot. “ John 
might have told me this,” I growled. 

Edith reached over and patted the 
back of my hand. 

“Don’t worry, Frank. 
that it was all a put-up job. 
woman? ’’ She raised her 
eyebrows. 

I nodded. 

“ She wanted to get you back,” said 
Edith. “I guessed that much.” 

“How about John and Miss Dal- 
ghren ?” I asked. 


We knew 
That 
delicate 
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“Did you see John when you came 
in?” she asked. 

“No. He was asleep.” 

Edith glanced out of the window. 
“« John has been drinking too much for 
a long time, and thinks that I have not 
noticed it,”’ said she, quietly. “I hate 
the idea of nagging, Frank, so I have 
waited for a culmination which would 
make my protest unavoidable. Now it 
has come. John is dead drunk in his 
own drawing-room, for the first time 
in his life. He cannot be awakened. 
He is a kind husband and a very proud 
man, and I have no fear but that the 
remorse which follows this will effect 
the result |want. John will pass me his 
word . . . and like yourself, Frank, he 
keeps his word. A family trait.” She 
smiled. 

Now what do you think of that? 
Here were the two strings of pearls 
stolen and my tracks and handkerchief 
found. Yet this woman’s faith in me 
was as firm and unwavering as ever. 
And her own pearls were still missing. 
For the moment I could hardly speak. 

“This has been hard on us all, 
Frank,” Edith went on. ‘“ It has been 
hard on John, because he is a practical 
sort of person and inclined to look at 
matters from their results. To be 
frank, I think that it is the worry of 
these thefts which is accountable for 
his condition.” 

“ Does he suspect me ? ”’ I asked. 

“No. He is very worried, though, 
over the whole affair.” 

“And Miss Dalghren ? ” I asked. 

‘“‘ She is less charitable. She refuses 
to believe that you are not in some way 
interested. When I pointed out that 
nobody as adroit as yourself would go 
tramping about a flower-bed with 
shoes having a design stamped on the 
sole, or would have dropped a handker- 
chief in her room, she said: ‘I don’t 
believe that he stole my necklace.’ She 
agreed with me that that theft was a 
put-up job on the part of your former 
confréres who used you as a scapegoat. 
But she argued that inasmuch as this 
had occurred you felt that there was no 
sense in having the name without the 
game, and that you had come down the 
next night and stolen mine.” 
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“Miss Dalghren must have a beauti- 
ful idea of my sense of gratitude,” 
said I. 

“‘ She has had some bitter experiences 
where gratitude was concerned, Frank,”’ 
Edith answered. ‘“‘ Besides, while a 
sweet and sympathetic girl, she is not 
over bright. You see, Frank, I am not 
holding back a single thing from you. 
It is better that you should know 
exactly how you stand with us.” 

“ And you, Edith ? ” I asked. 

A warm flush came into her lovely 
face. “I know that you are innocent 
of any wrong, Frank,” said she. 

My friend, for a moment I could 
scarcely speak. Something rose in mv 
throat and choked me, and there was a 
mist in my eyes. I reached for Edith’s 
hand and raised it to my lips. 

“ Thank you, Edith,” was all I could 
manage to say. 

For a moment or two neither of us 
spoke. Edith was looking at me ques- 
tioningly. 

“Ts there anything that you can 
tell me?” she asked. “I have no 
doubts, Frank, but I am curious.” 
She smiled. 

For the instant I was tempted to tell 
her the whole story. I felt that her 
quiet faith in me entitled her to know. 
I wanted her to see what I had been 
through—what I was risking to clear 
myself and restore her jewels. 

But second thoughts prevented this. 
I knew that the tale would prove too 
much for her. I was unwilling to ex- 
pose her to the shock. More than that, 
if Edith had known that I was holding 
stolen gems as security for the return of 
her jewels she would never have per- 
mitted it. So I said: 

“T can’t tell you anything just yet, 
Edith. All I can say is that Miss 
Dalghren’s pearls were stolen, as you 
supposed, to drive me back to the old 
life. The theft of yours was different. 
The same person who had been de- 
tailed to do the first job for somebody 
else, came back and did the second on 
his own account. But the hand is not 
yet played out. Give me a little more 
time.” 

Soon after that I left her and went 
out of the house. Half-way across the 
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garden I saw the gate open and Miss 
Dalghren came in. Her colour changed 
on seeing me and for the moment she 
seemed uncertain as to how she should 
act. Then she came forward quickly, 

“Mr. Clamart,” said she, ‘‘ may I 
speak a few words to you ?” 

“Certainly, Miss Dalghren,” I an- 
swered. 

“Then come over here,” said she, 
and led the way to the summer-house, 
Inside the vine-covered bower she 
motioned me to sit opposite. 

“Mr, Clamart,”’ said she, fastening 
her vivid, blue eyes on mine. “ First 
of all I want to thank you for the re- 
covery of my pearls.” 

I bowed. 

“Have you succeeded in learning 
anything about Edith’s ? ” she asked. 

“Not yet,” I answered. 

A shadow crossed her face. 
colour deepened. 

“You have seen Edith ? ” 

“ T have just left her.” said I. ‘‘ She 
told me of your suspicions. They are 
not the truth, but I don’t blame you for 
having them.” 

She made an impatient gesture with 
her hand. 

‘““T should hardly describe them as 
suspicions, Mr. Clamart,” said she, and 
gave me a straight look. ‘ They are 
rather more than that.” 

“Indeed ?”’ I answered. It struck 
me all of a sudden that Chu-Chu must 
have left some more convincing evi- 
dence the second time than he did the 
first. But I was rather beyond caring 
much about that now. Edith believed 
in me and that was enough. 

Miss Dalghren’s intent blue eyes 
never left mine. I began to feel my 
patience squirming around a bit. 
Thought I, this fool of a girl thinks that 
she knows something and is trying to 
make me ’fess up. Even if she were 
right, I wonder if she thinks her will is 
stronger than mine? Does she take 
me for a Sunday-school scholar? Ora 
pilfering valet-de-chambre? I began to 
get angry. Miss Dalghren was one of 
those noble, upright women who are so 
straight that they bend over backward. 
For that kind, all humanity is divided 
into two big classes; good and bad. 


Her 
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There is nothing between. Such people 
have an unbounded faith in the militant 
strength of virtue. Secure in their 
own they are convinced that no sinful 
person can meet the power of their 
blameless eye, and they keep on think- 
ing so until some joker with an equally 
strong but more supple will bamboozles 
them out of whatever it is that they 
value most. I have always hated that 
breed of unconscious “oh come, sinning 
brother, and sin no more” pharisee. 
They do a lot of harm ; much more, in 
fact, than others with a lot less virtue 
and a little more tolerance. This girl 
was convinced that I had stolen Edith’s 
pearls, and nothing was going to un- 
convince her. I wasn’t. She made me 
tired. 

Miss Dalghren may have seen my 
face harden up, for her eyes began to 
blaze. At least, there was plenty of 
fight in her, and no fear at all. 

“Mr. Clamart,”’ says she, “‘ have you 
no sense of gratitude ? No scruple nor 
respect for your given word? Just 
think what these people did for you. 
Think of the penal servitude from which 
they rescued you and the opportunity 
which they have offered you for recon- 
structing your life. And see the suffer- 
ing that you have brought into their 
home. There is John——” 

“He’s not suffering much at the 
present moment,” I interrupted. 

Her teeth came together with a click 
and she clenched her fists. 

““ How can you sneer like that ? ”’ she 
cried. “‘ John is lying there in the 
library, dead drunk. And why? Be- 
cause of the shame and remorse that 
has resulted from your cruelty. John 
suspects you. So far, he merely sus- 
pects ; he has not the absolute know- 
ledge that I have.” 

“Absolute knowledge of what?” I 
asked. 

“That you stole Edith’s pearls,” 
says she, pushing out her square little 
chin. 

“So much the better for John,” I 
remarked. 

A spasm of anger went across her 
face. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘so much 
the better for John, perhaps. But it is 
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not so much the better for you, Mr. 
Clamart. Now listen to me. I don’t 
like to make threats, but I will not 
stand quietly by and see the happiness 
of my friends wrecked by such a man 
as you. I felt from the first that this 
experiment was foolish and dangerous 
but I did think that you would at least 
spare your benefactors. But since 
you appear to be dead to all sense of 
finer feeling, I mean to act. If those 
pearls are not restored within forty- 
eight hours, I will tell what I know,” 

“ And what is that ? ” I asked. 

She gave her handsome head a toss. 
“It is quite enough,” she answered ; 
and turning on her heel, walked out of 
the summer-house and took the path 
to the house. 


CHAPTER IX, 


When I went to bed that night I 
moved a chair against the bolted door 
and balanced the water-pitcher so that 
it would fall at the least jar. I also 
rigged a simple but effective burglar 
alarm on the windows, then went to 
sleep with the pistol under my pillow. 
My dreams were not pleasant. 

When the garcon brought me the 
newspaper with my coffee at eight in the 
morning, here on the first page, in big 
scare-heads, was the following news : 

“DARING ROBBERY ON CHANNEL 
STEAMER. Jewels worth £12,000 stolen 
on Dover-Calais Passage. Victim, Hon. 
Mrs. Allerton-Staire. May Die. No 
trace of Thief.” 

So this was Chu-Chu’s errand to 
Boulogne. Without reading farther, 
I laid down the paper to think. 

Chu-Chu’s business then had nothing 
to do with the pearls. He had bigger 
game afoot. I saw Ivan’s hand in this 
job. Chu-Chu had probably taken the 
boat which left Boulogne at seven, 
crossed to Folkestone, then gone to 
Dover, where he had awaited the train 
which left London at nine. 

I picked up the paper and_ ran 
quickly through the account.. The 
victim, it appeared, was on her way to 
Paris, accompanied by her maid. She 
carried her jewels in a small valise, 
which she never permitted to leave her 
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hand in travelling. The crossing had 
been rough, and the maid had imme- 
diately succumbed to sea-sickness and 
gone into her mistress’s state-room to 
lie down. Mrs. Allerton-Staire had 
walked for a few minutes on deck, then 
seated herself in a deck-chair. Growing 
suddenly ill she had gone to her cabin, 
assisted by a gentleman who had been 
sitting next her. She had the satchel 
containing the jewels in her hand at the 
time. Immediately on reaching her 
state-room she had fallen in a syncope 
from which she could not be roused on 
reaching Calais. It was then discovered 
that the bottom of the satchel had a 
long incision, the jewel-case being gone. 
Suspicion was at once directed against 
the man who had been sitting beside 
the unfortunate woman on deck, and 
who was described as a gentlemanly 
looking person with a square black 
beard. In assisting the lady he had 
been heard to remark that he was a 
physician. It was supposed that he 


had given her some powerful hypnotic, 
probably asserting it to be a remedy for 


sea-sickness. This was, however, mere 
surmise, as the victim was still uncon- 
scious and in a very low condition. 
When the theft was discovered, this 
man was not to be found, either aboard 
the boat nor in Calais, where a thorough 
search was made for him by the police. 
It was thought that he had left the 
town in an automobile—and there was 
the usual amount of speculation, 
theories. 

Reading the article through I re- 
-gretted more than ever my failure of 
the afternoon before. It was really 
unnecessary to poison the poor woman, 
and I could think of nobody but Chu- 
Chu who would have been apt to do so. 
The doctors, however, hoped for her 
recovery. 

Well, Chu-Chu had pulled off his job 
and was probably at the present 
moment in Paris, where he would turn 
his immediate attention to squaring his 
account with me. He had now a 
double reason for doing this, because 
my attempt of the day before would 
have shown him that I had no intention 
of waiting to be killed. 


There was no time to be lost. First 
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of all, John must be warned and per- 
suaded to get out of Paris at once. 
I dressed hurriedly and went around 
to the office, where I found a note 
from Edith saying that he was ill in 
bed and asking me to call at the house 
at noon as John wished to have a talk 
with me, and hoped that by that time 
he would be fit for an interview. 

There was nothing in particular to 
do at the office, so at about eleven I ran 
down to the Automobile Club, hoping 
to find our client of the day before and 
apologise for having disappointed him. 
He was not in the lounge, but over in 
the corner, smoking a huge cigar, I saw 
an old acquaintance. This was none 
other than the Baron Isidor Rosenthal, 
of Buda Pest and Hayti. 

Perhaps you know Rosenthal. Every- 
body knows him. No? Well, my 
friend, a part of your education has 
been lacking. Rosenthal is a_ big 
brawny giant of a Jew who has amassed 
an enormous fortune in all sorts of 
adventurous promoting schemes, prin- 
cipally in the financing of revolutions. 
Some time ago he was created a Papal 
Baron. That sounds funny for a Jew, 
but Rosenthal had fairly earned his 
title by saving the lives of a whole 
community of Bulgarian Christians 
during the raid of a fanatical Moslem 
outfit which was on a jehad, or holy 
war. Rosenthal had stood off this 
outfit at the cost of great personal 
danger and considerable financial ex- 
pense. He had stopped a bullet for his 
pains, but this had not stopped Rosen- 
thal. The Vatican had made him a 
baron and the French had created him 
an officier of the Légion d’ Honneur. 

Rosenthal was a man of big heart and 
big ideas. I had known him quite well 
in Buenos Ayres, and he had stood my 
friend in a nasty business which might 
otherwise have cost me dear. This he 
had done out of sheer kind-heartedness 
and a personal liking that he had con- 
ceived for me. I had not seen him 
since, so I crossed the room to pass the 
time o’ day. 

When he saw me his big, bushy 
eyebrows went up with surprise. 

“How do you do, Baron?” I said, and 
held out my hand, 
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Rosenthal flung down his morning 
paper and, without rising, held out his 
great, hairy paw. 

“Py Chingo,” says he, “It is 
Fr’rank. Vell, vell. And how do you 
do,and whom? The last time we met 
vas in Buenos Ayres. And how haf you 
been, my yoong frendt ? ” 

I teld him that I had been very well 
and was now in the motor-car business. 

“Goot!” says he. “That is a 
better business than you were in down 
there in South America.”” He grinned. 
“T am glad to learn that you have 
taken to more honest vor’rk—alt’ought 
the last man who sold me a car vas a 
tief. He r’robbed me—oh, my fr’rendt 
—und it vas not der last time.” His 
big sardonic face lengthened and he 
gave a groan like a dying horse. “I 
have been r’robbed again. It is ter- 
rible. Iam sick fromit.” He pulled out 
a handkerchief and mopped his face, 
and for the moment he actually looked 
sick. “‘I haf been r’robbed of gems 
vort’ twenty t’ousand pounds.” 

“What !’”’ I cried. 

“Yes. Iam sick from it—very sick. 
I cannot eat nor drink. It seems 
there is an epidemic of r’robbery. 
Yoost now I r’read in der paper of this 
dirty Channel business. Mein Gott!” 

“What!” I cried again. ‘“ Did 
those jewels belong to you ? ” 

“ Dose jewels? No. But I haf lost 
some of my own—vort’ twenty t’ousand 
pounds ;”’ he brought the figure out with 
a gasp. “Two great rubies und an 
emerald.” 

There are times, my friend, when 
even the training of one’s whole life 
is scarcely enough to enable a man to 
keep his face. My grip tightened on 
the arms of the big leathern chair and I 
felt the blood leaving my face. But my 
expression exactly coincided with the 
baron’s feelings, and he did not notice 
anything amiss. 

*“ Yes,” said he, “‘ it is terrible, is it 
not? Efery year ven I go home I 
take a present to my dear vife in 
Pest. This time I got vat I have been 
long looking for. I found a goot bar- 
gain. Nefer haf I seen such stones in 
private hands. But I vas a fool. I 
carried_t'em about in my pocket. It 
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is a bad habit of mine. Der odder day 
I vent to der races und dere my pocket 
vas picked. It is that vich so hurts. 
Isidor Rosenthal to haf his pocket 
picked like any fool of a tourist avay 
from home for der feerst time.” 

“That is horrible, Baron,” said I. 
“What have you done about it. 
Notified the police ? ” 

“Yes. Und I haf had descriptions 
of t’ose gems sent to all der lapidaries. 
But I haf not much hope.” And he 
mopped his big satanic face again, for 
the thought of his loss brought out the 
sweat. 

“ It is rough on Madame la Baronne,” 
I muttered. 

“It’s awful. But, of coorse, she 
vill nefer know. I meant to gif her a 
surprise. Now I haf bought some- 
t’ing else. It vas der best I could do, 
and I found anot’er bargain. Do you 
know anyt’ing about pearls? Dese 
are very fine.” 

He hauled a packet from an inner 
pocket, opened it and laid upon the 
little table—Edith’s string of pearls. 

Lord o’ life! but two such shocks in 
ten minutes are bad for a man! It 
ain’t good for his heart. This time 
Rosenthal’s keen, mottled eyes saw 
the wild look in my face, and the big, 
bushy eyebrows went up again. 

‘“Vat’s der matter ? ” he asked. 

I did not answer. My mouth felt 
dry. To most people one string of 
pearls looks very like another, but to an 
expert like myself they have as much 
individual expression as a horse to a 
racing man, or a boat to a sailor. I 
had noticed Edith’s pearls minutely, 
and the moment my eyes rested on 
them there was no more doubt than a 
mother has when she looks into the 
face of her babe. 

“Vell?” inquired Rosenthal, “ you 
don’t answer.” 

“I’m too much jolted,” said I. 
‘Baron, that string of pearls was 
stolen two nights ago from the wife of 
my half-brother, Mrs. Cuttynge.” 

Rosenthal pushed himself back in his 
chair and stared at me. His eyes, 
which were of a light hazel colour, 
slightly bulging and curiously mottled 
with dark-brown spots, opened until 
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they looked like the glass ones you see 
in opticians. His tufty, grizzled eye- 
brows went up, and his jaw dropped. 
Then he burst into his big, raucous 
laugh. 

“What is this you are singing me ? ” 
he cried. ‘But no. You are mis- 
taken, my fr’rent. Stolen pearls? 
That is goot. That cannot be. I 
bought t’em from a man I haf traded 
wit’ for many years. He is a careful 
man. He knows der history of all he 
buys.” 

“ Nevertheless, these are Mrs. Cut- 
tynge’s pearls,” I answered. “I am 
a bit of a connoisseur myself, and I sat 
for three hours behind these at the 
opera. There can be no doubt. They 
were stolen the night before last. The 
worst of it is, I am in some measure 
suspected of the theft.” 

Rosenthal stared for an instant, then 
burst out : 

“ Py Chingo, but ve vill soon know.’ 
He gathered up the pearls, wrapped 
them hastily in the cotton and paper, 
and shoved them into his pocket. 


“ce 


“Come, my fr’rendt,’’ says he; “ ve 
vill yoomp in a taxi and go right down. 


Py Chingo, vas 
jewels? Come!” 
So out we went. It didn’t take us 
long to get down to the place where 
Rosenthal had bought the pearls. The 
house was a buyer and seller of pre- 
cious stones, he told me, and had been 
established for over fifty years. 

“It is impossible,” said the baron, 
“that this man vould buy pearls he 
did not know all about. I haf been a 
good client for fery many years.” 

Rosenthal was a connoisseur of 
jewels, and usually had a few gems 
sprinkled about his person. I had 
heard it said in Buenos Ayres that the 
big Jew was usually to be found about 
the gambling places with hard cash to 
pay for a ring or scarf-pin in case any 
unfortunate gambler wanted to get 
the price to continue the game. This 
was a sort of fad of Rosenthal’s, and 
when he found anything particularly 
fine it usually went to add to the col- 
lection of his wife in Buda Pest. 

“ Here ve are,” said the baron, and 
flung open the door of the taxi. 


eferybody stealing 
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The shop was quiet and unassuming, 
and unlike the pretentious places on 
the Rue de la Paix, with scarcely any 
of its wares in evidence. The pro- 
prietor, a middle-aged man of genteel 
appearance, came forward from a room 
in the rear, and on catching sight of 
Rosenthal, smiled affably. 

“ Bon jour, M. le Baron,” he began, 
then shot a look at me. His smile 
vanished, and in its place there came 
an expression that was more like fright 
than anything else. 

“ Bon jour, M. Cuttynge,’ 
nervously. 

Rosenthal gave me a swift look. As 
for my part, let me tell you, my friend, 
that of the series of jolts I had received 
in the last forty-eight hours, that 
“M. Cuttynge’”’ was perhaps the 
hardest to sit tight under. 

Rosenthal, keen-witted old adven- 
turer that he was, had not missed the 
dealer’s frightened look and the “ M. 
Cuttynge.”’ What he thought I could 
not guess. But he went ahead warily. 

“About those pearls you sold me 
this morning, my dear Delmas,” said 
he, in his harsh voice. 

The man’s nervousness 
He glanced at me. 

“ Will you give yourselves the trouble 
to enter my private room,” says he, 
and led the way into a sort of office, 
richly furnished in Louis XIV. In the 
centre stood a heavy table with a few 
chairs about it, and a studio window 
let in the light from overhead. There 
were a couple of large hand-lenses and 
some different coloured stuffs against 
which to show the jewels. 

As we entered the room Rosenthal 
gave me a bit of a nudge, which I took 
to mean that I was to leave the talking 
to him. We seated ourselves—the 
Baron and I on one side of the table, 
the dealer opposite us. 

“ About this little purchase of mine,” 
said Rosenthal, taking out the pearls 
and laying them on the table. ‘ My 
friend is not quite content. He is in- 
clined to doubt your right to sell 
t’em.”’ 

The dealer looked very much upset. 

“Mr. Cuttynge is right,” said he, in 
an agitated voice. We were speaking 
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says he, 


increased. 
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in French. “It is true that when he 
sold me the pearls it was understood 
between us that I was not to sell them 
for a year. I also assured M. Cuttynge 
that I would not sell the string exactly 
as it was when worn by Madame Cut- 
tynge, but would make certain sub- 
stitutions which should render it im- 
possible to recognise the string. I am 
overwhelmed with regret and remorse.”’ 

Rosenthal turned to me. There was 
a curious, baffled look in his mottled 
eyes, but he said nothing. I also re- 
mained silent. The dealer looked from 
one to the other of us with a pale, 
agitated face. 

“ Of course,” said he, “ when a lady 
is unfortunately compelled to part with 
her jewels, she does not care to have 
them recognised elsewhere. I quite 
understood this, and although I bought 
the pearls outright, I had no intention 
of not keeping my verbal agreement. 
But when I came to make the substitu- 
tion, I found that I had nothing avail- 
able with which to replace a few of the 
larger pearls, which are uncommonly 
fine. Nevertheless, I should have held 
strictly to my word had the purchaser 
been any other than Baron Rosenthal.” 
He turned to me with a look of entreaty. 
““M. le Baron,” said he, “is one of my 
most valued customers. When he 
assured me that the rope was for his 
wife and that he was leaving to-night 
for Buda Pest, I was so weak as to sell 
the string as it was. It was very wrong 
of me and I am desolated. If there is 
anything that I can do in the way of 
making amends, rest assured, M. Cut- 
tynge, I will do it, even at a consider- 
able personal sacrifice.”’ 

He paused and took out his handker- 
chief. Rosenthal sat heavy and immo- 
bile. I said nothing, but drummed on 
the table with my fingers. 

The dealer looked from one to the 
other of us. Being French, he did not 
wait for us to speak, feeling, perhaps, 
that it would only be to hear something 
disagreeable. 

“IT assure you, Messieurs,’ 


, 


, 


said he, 


“ this is the first time that I have ever 
allowed myself to be placed in so em- 
barrassing a position.” 

Rosenthal threw me a swift look. 
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I gave my shoulders a slight shrug, 
My friend, although I looked impassive 
enough, I was allinaturmoil. So John 
was the thief. John had stolen his 
wife’s pearls, brought them to this man 
Delmas, and sold them outright on 
Delmas’ verbal agreement that he 
would not dispose of them for twelve 
months, and then only after making 
such changes as would render it impos- 
sible to recognise the string. 

As this went through my head, the 
first emotion was a hot, furious rage 
against my thieving sot of a half- 
brother. It was for this that I had 
bearded Ivan in his den and tried to 
assassinate Chu-Chu. It was for this 
that my life must hang in the balance 
until I should either kill or be killed. 
Now that I knew I wanted to get out of 
the place and mentally digest the 
situation. 

The dealer saw the blood surging 
into my face. Perhaps he saw the fury 
behind my eyes, for he began to renew 
his apologies and regrets and offers to 
make what amends he could for having 
broken his given word. I had no doubt 
that he was a fairly honest man. But 
he had lacked the force to resist Rosen- 
thal’s insistence. He reasoned that 
since he had bought the pearls outright 
and was under no written bond, and as 
the pearls were going to Buda Pest to 
adorn the large person of such a be- 
jewelled woman as he knew the Baroness 
Rosenthal to be, their non-recognition 
would be practically assured. John, 
I thought, had probably sold the pearls 
outright because he was in need of 
every bit of money that he could get. 

As for Rosenthal, he had been quick 
to appreciate the perfection of the 
string and had no doubt made Delmas a 
good offer. With a profit of perhaps 
ten or twenty thousand francs before 
his eyes, and being bound only by his 
verbal agreement, the dealer had de- 
cided to take a chance. 

The Baron had pushed back his 
chair and was staring up at the ceiling. 
The big Jew was sadly puzzled. 
Knowing nothing of the striking resem- 
blance between John and myself, he 
had no solution to the mystery. There 
was no way of his guessing that the 
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dealer had taken me for Mr. Cuttynge, 
and Rosenthal was at a loss to under- 
stand why it was that when I had 
apparently stolen the jewels and then 
sold them, as “Mr. Cuttynge,” I 
should lug him down there to row the 
dealer. But he felt that there was 
something behind it all, so he merely 
sat tight and kept his mouth shut and 
waited for the mystery to clear. 

There was nothing I cared to say to 
the dealer just then, so I merely re- 
marked: ‘‘ Well, M. Delmas, as you 
say, you have not acted properly in this 
matter. A man with such a reputation 
as yours ought to stick to his word. 
It is because of that reputation that 
the people having business with you do 
not demand written agreements. I 
must think over this affair. As a mat- 
ter of fact, since you bought the pearls 
certain events have occurred which 
would enable Mrs. Cuttynge to buy 
them back. It is possible that Baron 
Rosenthal and I may be able to arrange 
the matter between ourselves.” 

“In that case,’ said the dealer, 
eagerly, ““ you may count upon me to 
forego my own profit in the transac- 
tion.” 

“That is all that one could ask,” I 
answered, ‘‘ and your offer is accepted 
in the same spirit as are your apologies. 
We will inform you later as to the upshot 
of the affair.”’ 

I arose. The Baron followed my 
example, and with M. Delmas still 
pattering his apologies behind us, we 
went out and got into our taxi. I 
told the chauffeur to go first to my 
office. 

As soon as we were seated, Rosenthal 
broke into his harsh, discordant laugh. 

“ Herr Gott!’ he rumbled, ‘‘ I am 
not a fool, but belief me, I can make 
neither head nor tail of this affair.” 

“It will become more clear,”’ said I, 
“ when I tell you that Mr. Cuttynge is 
my half-brother, and that we are almost 
as alike, outwardly, as a pair of twins.” 

For a moment he stared. Then I 
saw the light of understanding glow out 
of his mottled eyes. He burst again 


into his great, harsh laugh. 
Py Chingo,” says he, “Vat a 
business—vat a business. 


It vas this 
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man Cuttynge that stole his vife’s 
pearls. Himmel.” 

For a while he chewed on this idea in 
silence. Presently he said : 

“ Fere ve going now ?” 

“We will pass my office,” said I, 
‘and then return to the Club. There 
is a lot I want to say to you, and a taxi 
is no place to talk. Can you give me 
an interview, my dear Baron ? ” 

“Sure,” said he, and lighted a big 
cigar. 

When we reached the office I scribbled 
a brief note to John, saying that I was 
engaged but would get in to see him at 
three. Then, going to our little safe, 
I got Rosenthal’s gems and dropped 
them into my pocket. 

We spun back to the Club, neither of 
us saying more than commonplaces on 
the way. I paid off the cab and sent 
the note to John by one of the Club’s 
chasseurs. It was then about one 
o’clock, and Rosenthal asked me to 
lunch with him, suggesting that we have 
our talk afterward. Knowing him for 
a man who took the care of his body as 
seriously in civilisation as he did lightly 
when on the trail, I agreed, and we 
spent a pleasant hour over our déjeuner, 
talking of various unimportant things. 
The repast over, the Baron said : 

“ Tam putting up in this place. Come 
up tomy rrooms. There ve may talk 
in no danger of disturbance.” 

So up we went, and when we had 
settled ourselves and Rosenthal had set 
fire to the end of one of his mainyard 
cigars, I said: 

““ Now, my dear Baron, you are going 
to get the surprise of your life. So 
prepare yourself for a jolt.” 

His eyes flashed at mine and I saw 
the big muscles of jaw and temple 
harden. 

“Vell?” says he, harshly, and rolled 
his huge cigar between his lips. 

I reached in my pocket, drew out the 
packet which contained his gems, un- 
folded the paper and held out to him 
in the hollow of my hand his two great 
rubies and the emerald. 

“ Here you are,” said I, ‘“‘ Don’t ever 
say again that a kind act does not meet 
with its reward—not but what I'd 
given them to you, anyway,” said I. 
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Rosenthal froze into a colossus in 
stone. The rosy, after-eating glow 
faded from his face, leaving it an ivory 
yellow. The big, bushy eyebrows went 
up at least three inches and he cocked 
his head to one side, while the staring, 
mottled eyes bulged at the gems. 
Then, back came the colour into the big, 
heavy-lined face. His thick tongue 
wagged like the tongue of a parrot, 
but only gurgles came. He reached for 
the cognac which had been served with 
our coffee and took a gulp straight from 
the decanter. 

“ Sapristi !”’ he rumbled, “ sapristi!”’ 

Suddenly he reached for the stones 
and turned them lovingly in his huge 
hand. 

“Tt is too much,” he muttered. “It 
is a leetle too mooch for Isidor Rosen- 
thal.” 

“When you have recovered from 
your shock, Baron,” said I, “let me 
tell you a story.” 

“Go on,” he growled. ‘“ Dis is not 
the kind of a shock to injure the healt’. 
I am mooch more knocked aback 
dan ven I lost der stones. but I am 
not at all sick.’”’ He gave a ferocious 
grin. 

“One usually looks to be robbed,” 
said I, ‘ but you don’t often think of 
restitution.” 

“No,” says he. 
story.” 

So without any more preliminary I 
started in and gave him the whole yarn 
from the very start, holding back 
neither facts nor names. Rosenthal 
leaned back in his big chair and rolled 
the huge cigar in his thick lips and 
listened, giving me now and again a 
quick glance from his keen eyes, which 
were almost hid under the down-drawn 
bushy eyebrows and folds of leathery 
skin. 

Only at the start did he make the 
slightest sign of emotion, and that was 
when I told him frankly that I was an 
ex-cracksman. This information he 
received with a sudden opening of his 
eyes, then closing them again. Rosen- 
thal had previously regarded me as a 
sort of gentleman adventurer, not over- 
scrupulous, perhaps, in the matter of 
business, but a gentleman born, well- 


““ Now let us haf der 
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bred, and not fundamentally dishonest. 
He himself was absolutely honest in his 
personal affairs, but had a wide margin 
of ethics when it came to a really big 
commercial deal. His world-wide re- 
putation was that a man would be safe 
in placing any amount of cold cash in 
his hands without asking for a receipt, 
but if anybody sat in a game of high 
finance with him, he needed to play 
mighty close to his belt. Rosenthal 
would plunder the coffers of a country 
with the same ruthlessness that a 
cracksman would go through a safe. 
I remarked a little while ago that for 
men there were no half-measures of 
honesty ; that a man was either honest 
or dishonest. Perhaps I should amend 
that statement by adding “ with him- 
self.’’ Rosenthal was absolutely honest 
with himself. He had his own peculiar 
code and he was true to it. Moreover, 
the Jew was a big man and a man of 
heart. He was generous and liberal, 
and his motto was, “ live and let live.” 
I knew that my story was as safe with 
him as though sealed in a leaden casket 
and dropped into the sea. 

So I told him everything, talking 
slowly and with care, while Rosenthal 
leaned back and smoked and listened 
without interrupting the narrative by 
so much as a “ Sapristi.’” When I had 
finished, he sat for several minutes in 
silence, blowing the smoke from his 
thick lips. 

Suddenly he leaned over and laid his 
hand on my knee. 

“My fr’riendt,” says he, “ this is a 
wicked vorld, and there are many 
wicked people in it. But there are 
some good ones, too. As a man gets 
older he appreciates these. There are 
not so many people whom I am proud 
to know. I could count t’em on the 
fingers of von hand, und haf left der 
thumb. Dr. Leyden is von, und Mal- 
lock is von, und dere is anodder now in 
pr’rison, serving a life sentence for a 
fr’riendt. You also are von, und if you 
efer need a fr’riendt, call on Isidor 
Rosenthal.” 

‘“ Thank you, Baron,” said I. “ One 
always needs a good friend. Iam going 
to take you at your word. Now listen: 
John Cuttynge must redeem those 
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pearls. His wife must never know 
what he has done. It would kill her. 
I don’t know how he stands financially ; 
pretty badly, I suppose, or he would 
never have stolen the pearls. Now, I 
am going to ask you to turn over those 
pearls to me, taking my note for what 
you paid and letting us pay it off as we 
are able.” 

Rosenthal struck his big chest a 
thump with his fist. 

“T vill do it,” says he. “Und I vill 
char’rge you no interest. Besides, you 
are entitled to a reward for getting me 
my rubies und emerald. I vill figure 
that in.”’ 

I thanked him 
knit his big brows 

“Your life is in gr’reat danger,” he 
said. 

** it sure is,” 
Chu-Chu’s.” 

He raised his brows. 
to kill him ? ”’ he asked. 
“TL intend to try.” 

He nodded. “ Dere is not’ing else 
to do,” says he. ‘ How about dis Ivan 
und his gang ? ” 

“ Ivan will stand pat, I think,” said I. 
“ To tell the truth, he would probably 
be quite content to have Chu-Chu re- 
moved. Between you and me, I think 
that Ivan is afraid of him. A man like 
that is a constant source of danger to 
the organisation. I am going to see 
Ivan and tell him how things stand and 
ask him to keep out of it.” 

Rosenthal looked at me, thought- 
fully. 

“Py Chingo,” says he, “I belief 
you are rright.” He poured himself 
another glass of cognac. “‘ Her Gott! 
vat a vorld! vat a vorld!”’ 

I got up out of my chair. Rosenthal 
stared at me for a moment, then 
reached in his pocket, drew out the 
package containing the pearls and 
tossed it to me. 

“Tell your half-brudder to come 
and see me,” he said, “I vill gif him 
some advice. You are a goot boy, 
Fr’rank.”’ 

I thanked him and took the pearls. 
We shook hands. 

“And now,” said I, “for a bad 
quarter-hour with Mr, Cuttynge.” 


again. Rosenthal 


I answered. ‘So is 


“You intend 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was by this time almost three 
o'clock, so I went immediately down to 
John’s house. As I was waiting in the 
ante-chambre for the maitre d’hotel to 
announce me, Miss Dalghren came out 
of the library. I bowed and she gave 
me a cold nod. 

“You will be glad to learn, Miss Dal- 
ghren,” said I, “‘ that I have recovered 
Mrs. Cuttynge’s pearls. They are in 
my pocket.” 

The colour flamed in her face. 

“T thought that you would,” she 
answered. 

“Permit me to suggest,” said I, 
‘“‘ that hereafter both of you ladies keep 
your jewels in a safe place—where they 
will not be a temptation to weak 
vessels like myself.” 

Her face hardened. “ Mine are now 
in the safe deposit,” says she, “ and 
there is no doubt that John will do the 
same with Edith’s,’ and without so 
much as a nod she passed on through 
the dining-room portiéres. 

The maitre d’hotel returned at this 
moment to ask me to go right up. I 
found John in bed. He looked very 
badly. 

‘‘ Shut the door and lock it, Frank,” 
said he, in a querulous voice. “ Pull 
up a chair by the bed. I want to talk 
to you.” 

I did as he directed. As soon as I 
was seated John turned to me, raising 
himself on one elbow. His face was 
ghastly and his lips trembled before he 
spoke. 

“ Frank,” says he, 
stole Edith’s pearls.” 

“T know it,” I answered. 

His eyes got wild. ‘‘ What?” he 


“it was I who 


cried. ‘‘ How—how—does anybody 
else know it? How did you find 
out?” 


“Lie down,” said I, “and keep 
quiet. I’ll give you the whole yarn.” 

John sank back against his pillows 
with a groan. I started in with the 
story, telling him everything except the 
names of Léontine and Ivan. Before I 
had finished, John’s face changed for 
the better. The dull look had gone out 
of his eyes and they had grown hard 
and bright. There was a tinge of colour 
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in his cheeks and his jaw was set. for I had decided not to tell him about 
When I had finished he reached out my plan for stalking Chu-Chu. If any- 
one hand and gave me a grip that hurt. thing were to go wrong he would always 

“My word!” he muttered, “what a look upon himself as my murderer. 
man you are,” and added a lot of truck ‘‘ You must clear out for awhile your- 































“When | had finished he reached out one hand and gave me a grip that hurt. ‘My word!’ he muttered, ‘what 
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a man you are! 





unnecessary to repeat. For several self, John. We look too much alike 
minutes he lay there, soaking in what I for your safety.”’ 


had told him. Then says he: ‘““No,” says he, “ I'll stop here ;” and 
_- You must get out of the country his jaw stiffened again. 

right off, Frank. Your life is in danger I did my best to persuade him to go 
every minute here.” if only for the sake of Edith, but he was 





I'm leaving this evening,” said I, set as solid as the pyramid of Cheops. 
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I’ve brought all of this mess on 
both of us,” says he. ‘I'll take the 
consequences.. Besides, this thug 
knows about me and won’t run any 
unnecessary bother and risk. I’m inno 
great danger.” 

Well, sir, there was no budging him, 
and that made me all the more impa- 
tient to get on the warpath after Chu- 
Chu. It was now not only a measure of 
self-preservation, but an imperative 
duty. 

Finally, says John, in a dull voice : 

“ Edith must know the truth.” 

“Edith must know nothing of the 
sort,” I cried, fiercely. “‘ Man, it would 
kill her—and you know it.” 

A shiver went through John. 
owe it to you—” he began. 

“You owe nothing to me,” said I. 
“You saved me a life sentence. We 
are quits with each other—but we both 
owe everything to Edith. Besides, 
what’s the use? She doesn’t suspect 
me.” 

“She does now,” said John, in a 
hollow voice. 


ae 


“What?” I cried. ‘She does? 
Since when ? ” 
“Since this morning. Mary Dal- 


ghren saw me slipping out of the house 
just after I stole the pearls. She came 
over from the studio to get something 
in the house. She took me for you. 
When I came in at three of the morning 
she was waiting up. She told me what 
she had seen and I begged her to say 
nothing about it to Edith. But this 
morning she told her. I couldn’t stand 
that. I thought that they would lay 
the robbery to your old gang, not to 
you.” 

I got up and walked to the window. 
Chu-Chu, John, the danger to my life— 
all of this was nothing. Edith thought 
that I had broken my word to her. 
Edith thought that I had stolen her 
pearls. 

My friend, have you ever been 
tempted ? Not tempted by gold, or a 
woman or the lust for revenge—but by 
something that is far deeper than life or 
death, or the hope of heaven? Have 
you ever been tempted until your very 
soul is wrung and tortured and scream- 
ing in pain? Mere death is a joke to 
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this ; the love of life is the longing of a 
child fora stick of candy in comparison. 
Edith to lose faith in me? The idea 
wrenched a groan from the very core 
of my whole conscious being. It was 
too much. Had I not done my part ? 
Played the game honestly and fair ? 

But hot on the heels of this rank 
selfishness came the thought of Edith. 
It was of Edith that I must think. 
It was for Edith that I must suffer— 
and the knowledge that I might bear 
her burden of sorrow and shame took 
away all of the sting. Edith loved 
John. In John lay her whole life’s 
happiness. Edith could not live in the 
knowledge that her husband had been 
tempted to theft and had succumbed. 
As for myself, her faith in me and in the 
goodness of mankind would suffer to the 
point of causing her infinite pain, but 
this pain would be an abstract quality. 
It would be a wound from which she 
would recover. But to feel that her 
loved husband had stolen, had com- 
mitted the meanest of thefts rather than 
to come to her in his trouble, would be a 
stiletto through her pure heart. 

I drew a deep breath, then turned 
and went back to John’s bedside. He 
was lying face downward, his head in 
his strong arms. Sitting at his side I 
told hini, very gently, the thing as I 
saw it. 

‘“‘ We must think of Edith, old chap,” 
said I. “It is hard for us both—but 
we are men.” 

‘“ You are,” he moaned. 

‘“‘ And so must you be,” I answered. 

He writhed as he lay. “ My God, 
my God!” he moaned. ‘‘ What a fool! 
what a fool! It was my only way out, 
Frank. I was cornered, trapped, half 
mad and half drunk. I was carrying 
a lot of stock and was knocked galley- 
west in this flurry. Another day and 
I would have been all right. My 
brokers were howling like wolves for 
margin. I tried to get it over the 
baccarat table—and lost. To have got 
sold out would have meant ruin. 
And it was Edith’s money. The sale 
of the pearls was barely enough to tide 
me over. I sold them outright to get 


more money and because I did not see 
how I could restore them—what story 
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I could tell. I have just had a tele- 
gram ; the market is up again.” 

“So much the better,” said I, 
briskly. ‘‘ Now settle up, John. Sell 
out, then settle with Rosenthal. Don’t 
bother about my part of it. Think of 
the debt I owe to Edith. I ought to 
welcome the chance of squaring it. 
It will hurt her to think that I broke 
my word—but I can say something to 
cheer her. I will let her think that I 
am morally lacking—constitutionally 
wrong. Brace up, old man.” 

I talked to him for half an hour. 
Finally, I said : 

“See here, John, I’m not going to let 
you off scot-free. I want a promise 
from you. If you will give it, I’ll be 
actually glad of the whole business.” 

John raised his head. “ Well? ”’ he 
asked. 

I leaned over and laid my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“You are to promise me to chuck 
drinking and gambling, John. No 


more spirits—not a drop. And nothing 
bigger than a game of bridge—or schoo!- 


boy poker. Isitago?” 

He choked back a sob. 
my word, Frank,” he said. 

“Shake,” said I. He shoved out his 
hand. 

“Now,” said I, “let me say a few 
words to Edith and then I’m off.”’ 

“Where are you going ? ” he asked. 

“To get under cover somewhere. 
I haven’t decided.” 

“ How are you off for money ? ”’ 

“T’ve got enough. If I need more 
1 may write to you.” 

John raised up in his bed. His eyes 
were shining through his tears. He 
said a good many things that have 
nothing to do with the yarn. Finally 
he said : 

“Look here, Frank, why not hand 
over all of this to the police ? ”’ 

“Tve thought of that,” I answered. 
“It wouldn’t do. I’d get the enmity 
of a powerful criminal organisation and 
wouldn’t live twenty-four hours. But 
there are other ways. I know the 
Under-World and its antidotes. There 
are unofficial means of checkmating 
this desperado—a secret service. There 
1S no time to explain, as I’ve got a lot 
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to do. But I hope to have this Chu- 
Chu person checkmated before many 
days. You leave it to me. But re- 
member one thing ; if Edith ever gets a 
suspicion of the true facts, all of my 
work and danger go for nothing. You 
understand.” 

“ T understand,” he said, and the tears 
gushed out of his eyes. 

I gave his hand a grip and went out. 

I walked to Edith’s door and rapped. 
There was no time to fuss with being 
announced. I meant to see _ her, 
whether she wished it or not. 

“It is Frank Clamart,” I said, for I 
heard a rustle within. 

“Come in, Frank,” said a low, sweet 
voice. I entered. Edith was lying as 
I had seen her last, on the chatse longue 
by the open window. She was very 
pale and her eyes were like great 
jewels. 

“T have brought back your pearls,” 
I said, and laid them on the table. 

“ Thank you, Frank.” 

“ T stole them,” said I, looking at the 
floor. 

“Why did you do that, Frank?” 
she asked, and her rich voice quivered 
the faintest trifle. 

“ You wouldn’t understand,” I mut- 
tered. ‘It’s in the blood, I guess. 
They haunted me.” 

“But you have brought them back,” 
said Edith, in a tremulous voice. I felt 
her eyes burning into me and did not 
dare look up. 

“Yes,” I said, and tried to put bitter- 
ness in my tone. “I brought them 
back—when I learned that I had been 
detected.” 

Edith caught her breath. 
me, Frank,” she cried. 

I raised guilty eyes—just for a second, 
then let them fall again. Edith burst 
into a storm of weeping. 

“Frank, Frank,” she cried. 
again—try again.” 

I couldn’t stand it. “ Good-bye.” 
I choked, and turned to the door. 
On the stairs I met Miss Dalghren. She 
drew her skirts aside as I passed. 

Out of the house I rushed and hurried 
up to the office. I seemed to see Chu- 
Chu in every face I passed, and I 
hungered for him. Arrived at the 


** Look at 
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office I wrote a note to Ivan, asking him 
to come at once to my address on a 
matter of the most vital importance. 
This I sent around to his house by a 
taxi, telling the driver to bring back an 
answer. 

Half an hour later Ivan arrived. 
He smiled when he saw me and followed 
me into the private room without the 
slightest hesitation. When we were 
seated, I said : 

“Count, before I go on permit me 
to apologise for two things. The first 
is for having made a scene the other day 
in your bureau.” 

Ivan smiled again. 

“TI have already forgiven you that 
offence,” says he, “ because you fur- 
nished me with some very valuable in- 
formation.” 

“IT am glad of that,’ I answered. 
“The second thing for which I wish to 
apologise is for having caused a certain 
amount of damage to your motor- 
car.” 

Ivan laughed outright. 

“Pray don’t mention it,’”’ he cried, 


still laughing, and added, more seriously ; 
“you are a very daring man, Mr. 
Clamart.”’ 

““ Needs must when Chu-Chu drives,” 
I said. 

“T should have much regretted the 


loss of my mécanicien,” says Ivan. 
“He is a useful man. Also, you came 
very near spoiling a good piece of work 
for me, although I could wish that you 
had if that unfortunate woman dies.” 
A scowl crossed his handsome face. 
“That Chu-Chu is the very devil, Mr. 
Clamart. There was absolutely no 
need for him to poison his victim. I 
know what he gave her. She would 
have been dead when the boat reached 
Calais if it had not been for her mal-de- 
mer. After your revelations in my office 
I would have broken with Chu-Chu had 
it not been that there was no one 
immediately available to put on the 
job. I am not a murderer, Mr. Cla- 
mart. To tell the truth, I am a bit of 
an artist, and promiscuous killing dis- 
gusts me. I have had enough of Chu- 
Chu. The pig never mentioned those 
gems that you took from him—or that 
I did,” he smiled. 
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“‘ The gems belonged to Baron Rosen- 
thal,” said I. 

“To Rosenthal? ’’ Ivan sprang up 
in his chair. ‘‘ So much the worse.” 

“ Tt is all right now,” said I, “ he has 
got them back.” 

“What?” cried Ivan, startled out 
of his self control. 

‘“‘T gave them back to him,” said I. 
“You see, my dear Count, I do not 
boast when I say that I am a man of 
my word. Meeting Rosenthal in the 
Automobile Club he told me of his loss, 
He is an old friend of mine and once 
saved me from a South American 
prison. They are not pleasant places. 
I told him that I had been for many 
years a professional thief and that in 
a quarrel with a confrére on a personal 
matter I had come into possession of 
the gems. Learning that they were his, 
I wished to restore them. The Baron 
asked no questions.” 

Ivan shook his fine head. “ Either 
you are a madman, Mr. Clamart,’’ says 
he, ‘‘or else you are something much 
more rare ; an honest one.” 

‘JT am neither,” I answered. 
merely a man of my word.” 

Ivan shot me a curious look. ‘“ You 
are apt very soon to be a dead man,” 
said he. 

“ That,” said I, “ brings me to the 
main point. Do you, my dear Count, 
wish that I wereadead man? Because 
if you do, I feel that I might just as 
well save you the trouble and blow my 
brains out. This would also save my 
nervous system a lot of wear and tear.” 

Ivan twisted the waxed tip of his 
moustache. He glanced at me once or 
twice, then slowly shook his head. 

“No,” said he, slowly. “ Personally 
I wish you no ill. I like and admire 
you, Mr. Clamart. As you remarked 
yesterday, a man may be a criminal and 
vet have a certain code of ethics. I, 
myself, am not what Society would call 
a purely bad man. I steal from the 
rich, and sometimes, indirectly, as mM 
the case of a bank, from the poor. 
Many respectable financiers do as much. 
But I give liberally to certain charities. 
It might surprise you to know that I 
am the sole supporter of an institution 
for tuberculous children. A child of 
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That's quite enough, Mr. Clamart,’ said he. ‘You have nothing to fear from me. Fight it out with Chu-Chu. 
1 hope you kill him.’” 
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my own once died of tuberculosis and 
my own early boyhood was menaced by 
the same disease.”’ 

“Your charity does not surprise me 
in the least,” said I. ‘‘ In fact, it shows 
me that I was correct in my estimate of 
your character. If I had not felt this 
quality in you I would never have 
given myself the trouble to go to you 
and ask for Miss Dalghren’s pearls. 
We have much in ccmmon, Count. 
We are both gentlemen born and to 
some extent the victims of circumstance. 
My own career as a criminal was cut 
short because it conflicted with my 
personal honour. Now, my career as 
an honest man is apt to be cut short 
because it conflicts with my former 
career as a criminal. Chu-Chu will 
certainly kill me unless I am so fortu- 
nate as to kill Chu-Chu first. What 
are your own sympathies in this 
feud ?”’ 

Ivan gave me a straight look. 

‘“They depend,” said he, “on my 
own interests. Will you give me your 
word of honour that whatever happens 
you will never lay information that may 
injure me ? ” 

I leaned forward and looked him in 
the eyes. 

“ Count,” I said, “ after our painful 
interview of yesterday morning, I 
cetermined to write a full statement 
which would incriminate you and your 
gang, and place it in the hands of some 
person with directions to put it in the 
hands of the police if I should suddenly 
be found murdered—or mysteriously 
disappear. Then 1 thought that I 
would write to you and tell you what I 
had done, thus making you, in a way, 
my guardian angel. But I did not do 
this. I had met with straight dealing 
and good faith at your hands—and I 
knew that as much as you might wish 
to do so, nothing on your part would 
ever prevent Chu-Chu from trying to 
settle his account with me. The man 
is a blood-maniac. This afternvon 
Cuttynge confessed to me that he had 
stolen his wife’s pearls.” 

Ivan, whose lustrous eyes had never 
left mine, made an involuntary gesture, 
then controlled himself. 


“Yes,” said I, “‘Cuttynge was 
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pressed by certain obligations and stole 
the pearls. He sold them outright, 
knowing that he could never explain 
their return. His confession proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that your 
dealings with me had been fair and 
generous. Now, my dear Count, you 
could have me assassinated at any time 
that. suited your convenience, and no 
one would be the wiser. I have always 
detested the idea of a man’s turning 
honest and then betraying his old pals 
to save his pelt. JI won't do it. I 
wouldn’t do it living, nor would I do 
it dead. As for your asking me for my 
word that I will never, no matter what 
may happen, place any information 
injurious to you, it is not necessary. 
But since you ask for it, I give it. I 
shall never betray you.” 

Ivan bowed. 

‘“ That’s quite enough, Mr. Clamart,” 
“You have nothing to fear 
from me. Fight it out with Chu-Chu. 
I hope you kill him.” He _ scowled 
again, and his handsome face under- 
went a lightning change from that of 
the polite man of the world to the 
criminal, which lies so near the surface 
in every professional thief. 

‘“T have had enough of Chu-Chu,” 
he snarled. 

‘ Then why not back my own play? 
I asked quickly. 

‘No. That could not be done. It 
would be bad for the organisation. 
You are, after all, an outsider, and Chu- 
Chu is one of us. He has no friends, 
but a great many admirers. Few men 
will work with him after having had the 
opportunity to observe his methods. 
Not long ago, when on a bank job in 
the south, he strangled the watchman 
whom he had previously corrupted and 
offered a share for holding his tongue. 
One of my younger men who assisted 
him protested. ‘What devs it 
matter?’ asked Chu-Chz. ‘it 3s 
cheaper than paying him, and the fellow 
is not one of our crowd. He is only an 
amateur. Myself, I respect only the 
professionals.’ That is Chu-Chu. He 
would rather kill than not. Some day 
he will spoil everything. I have had 
enough of him. I hope that you 
manage to kill him, Mr. Clamart. Het 


said he. 
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no longer to be trusted, and it is even 
possible that if caught he might turn 
State’s Evidence. He is an egoist—a 
rank egoist.”’ 

‘Then you will stand neutral your- 
self ?”’ I asked. 

“ Absolutely. I will do more than 
that. If opportunity offers I might 
even give you a little unofficial help. 
Now I must go. I wish you good luck. 
You will need it. And a word in your 
ear; look out for an Oriental-looking 
person with one nostril much larger than 
the other. He is Chu-Chu’s servant. 
Some say he is Chu-Chu’s brain. Now 
I must go. Au revoir and the best of 
luck.” 

And out he went and jumped into his 
taxi and whirled off. 

That, my friend, was exactly one 
hour ago. I have written some letters. 
I have been to the bank. And now for 
my favour. Will you go over on the 
Rue du Bac and buy me a soutane and 
a priest’s round hat? Tell them that 
you are an artist and need it for a 
model. Tell them anything you like. 
I don’t need the stole, because I am 
not to be a priest, but one of those 
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bushy-whiskered predicateurs — the 
breed that wanders about the country 
on its own. The sort of chap that we 
would speak of at home as “ an itinerant 
preacher.’’ What is more natural than 
that one of these semi-priests should be 
found at the side of a dead or dying 
man ? 

Then, my friend, if you do not think 
that I am asking too much for our 
slight acquaintance, would you mind 
taking your bundle and going out by the 
train to St. Germain? No? Thanks, 
more than I can say. Somebody has 
got to bring the car back after I have 
made my change, and I know that you 
are a good driver. Leave it at the 
garage ; you don’t need to tell them 
anything at all. 

Yes, I’ve got the beard and eyebrows 
and stain, and a pair of clippers which 
I may get you to run over my curly 
head. I will drop you a line to your 
studio from time to time. 

What’s the betting ? Odds on me? 
Thanks, that’s the way that I would 
play it myself. M. le Tondeur is up 
against an American—and an honest 
man, 


THE END. 


OTHERWISE. 


HEN purse and spirits both are low 
And clouded all the future lies, 


How easy lay the path of life 


“Tf things were otherwise! ”’ 


The thought and you are cowards both, 


Clouds are not blown away by sighs; 


Throw off your coat, turn up your sleeves, 


And make things otherwise. 


ERNEST BLAKE, 
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MISS BRADDON AT HOME. 
A CHAT WITH THE DOYENNE OF ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 




















BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIALLY-TAKEN PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


O many readers who regard the 
publication of each new novel 
by Miss Braddon, known in 
private life as Mrs. John Maxwell, as 
an event to be looked forward to with 
anticipations of pleasure, it will be a 
matter of some surprise to learn that 
the veteran writer, whose powers of 
imagination and literary expression 
show no signs of failing, has been 
writing for upwards of half a century, 
but her first and perhaps most success- 
ful story, the world-famous “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,”’ has only been issued 
forty-nine years. 

Few novelists of such renown and 
widespread popularity as that Miss 
Braddon enjoys, are so little known 
through the medium of newspaper 
paragraphs and photographs, to the 
great public who have read and enjoyed 
her books. 


LICHFIELD HOUSE. 


Nowadays Miss Braddon, who comes 
of an old Cornish family, and formerly 
possessed a pretty house, Annesley 
Bank, in the heart of the New Forest, 
resides almost all the year round at 
Lichfield House, Richmond-on-Thames. 
It was here the writer visited her quite 
recently, finding her “‘ at home ”’ in the 
charming, old and spacious Georgian 
house, retired but a little from the 
road in which it stands, but possessed 
of a wide spreading garden, an orchard 
Just big enough to hold half a dozen 
apple trees, an ancient quince, and in 
due season a multitude of Narcissi, 
crocuses and hyacinths, and a Georgian 
orangery at the end of the broad gravel 





walk and long greens which suggest the 
old-fashioned game of bowls—a walk 
which stretches from the bottom of the 
grassy slope at the back of the house 
for a distance almost unique in gardens 
so near London. 

Lichfield House itself has many 
historical associations, having formerly 
been the residence of the Bishops of 
Lichfield, and, strange juxtaposition ! 
also of the famous soprano Catalani. 
When one has strolled in Miss Brad- 
don’s garden, which is gay and _ per- 
fumed with many flowers even in this 
dry summer, and picturesque by reason 
of its fine horse-chestnuts, and shrubs 
which the growth of age has turned 
almost into small trees, one can well 
realise that one of her chief recreations 
is gardening. Who, indeed, would not 
be fond of pretending to work in an 
old-fashioned garden like this ? 

Of the house itself what need one say 
more than that it forms a fitting 
environment for its owner, whose 
charming welcome, old-world courtesy 
and delightful conversation left a 
fragrant memory in our mind? Of 
pictures there are many, because both 
Miss Braddon and her novelist son, 
the author of ‘“‘ The Guarded Flame,” 
have the same delight in _ beautiful 
things as had her husband, the late 
John Maxwell, the well-known pub- 
lisher. Of books there are plenty, as 
one would expect, covering a field 
marked by a catholicity of taste which 
Miss Braddon’s weight of years has 
neither dulled nor restricted. Of bric- 
a-brac in its proper place, the long 
Georgian drawing-room, cool and 
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The front of Lichfield House and entrance. 


shady and peaceful, with chairs meant 
for use and inviting lounges, there is no 
lack. Silver, porcelain, bibelots, long 
in the possession of the Braddon or 
Maxwell families, or acquired on one 
or other of the many Continental 
journeys in which Miss Braddon for- 
merly delighted ; delicate miniatures 
crying aloud for inspection, and beau- 
tiful china placing a veritable tempta- 
tion to crime in the way of connoisseurs 
and collectors. For the rest, including 
the smoking-room, in which in a 
beautiful old bureau are stored many 
of the original MSS. of her novels 
bound in crimson, the white-panelled 


dining-room, the authoress’s own study 
—with the walls surrounded by book- 
cases, and with every table, let us add, 
and most of the chairs encumbered 
by books and papers, which gave a 
homely touch to the room—comfort 
and not pretension rules. 


HER OLD HOME IN THE NEW FOREST. 


Miss Braddon has indeed been for- 
tunate in the quiet old home in which 
more than half of her life has been 
spent, and where of late years she has 
produced the novels that have been so 
constant a source of pleasure to the 
great reading public throughout the 





Annesley Bank, near Lyndhurst, Hampshire, for some years Miss Braddcn's country house. 
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world. Not less fortunate was she, 
too, in her New Forest home, known 
to many visitors, and especially Ameri- 
cans, touring or holiday-making in that 
favoured corner of Hampshire, where 
she spent many springs and autumns 
enjoying the Forest hunting, and driv- 
ing, or rambling in the exquisite 
woods with kindred and beloved dogs, 
before the terror of the forty horse- 
power motor had come to violate those 
romantic scenes. 

“Tt was with great regret 


” 
’ 


said 
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which brings readers again and again 
back to these books, that she spent 
most of her holiday-time for many 
years, taking, as did also her family, 
keen interest in the forest life, hunting 
and other sports characteristic of the 
district. 


TuE AUTHOR OF SEVENTY-TWO 
NOVELS. 
Of Miss Braddon’s industry and 
productiveness, few save her most 
intimate friends can have an adequate 





Miss Braddon’s writing desk, at which she has written many of her novels. 


Miss Braddon to us, speaking of 
Annesley Bank, ‘“ that I two or three 
years ago gave the place up, recog- 
nising that it was unlikely I should be 
able to spend very much time in 
future in the New Forest, and feeling 
that the expense of a second house and 
garden was scarcely justified from a 
merely sentimental point of view.” 

It was, however, here, amid the 
sylvan scenes that in several of her 
novels, notably ‘‘ Asphodel” and 
Vixen,” she describes with a charm 


conception. It will come as a sur- 
prise, even to those who have been 
her most faithful readers during the 
long period that she has been before 
the public as a writer, to know that 
there are no less than seventy-two of 
her novels before the public at the 
present time, selling in every sort of 
edition from the old six-shilling form 
down to the popular sixpennies and 
sevenpennies ; whilst both in trans- 
lations and the famous Tauchnitz 
editions her stories are well known 
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and immensely popular on the Con- 
tinent. In America she has always 
had a large following, and it would 
not be too much to say that several 
millions of her books have been 
sold in the great republic across the 
seas. The Colonies are warm _ sup- 
porters of Miss Braddon, who may 
perhaps be considered as a typically 
English writer, who makes an appeal 
not alone to those having a liking for 
a well-written narrative full of incident 
and even sensation, but to that far 
greater class to whom the story is 
everything and the manner of its 


telling as regards style very little. 


yl 
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been published anonymously and never 
acknowledged as being from her pen. 
One or two were so “ Braddonesque,” 
however, if one may coin the term, 
that keen admirers and constant readers 
of hers must have had more than a 
suspicion regarding the identity of the 
anonymous author. 

Her first book was a volume of 
poems entitled ‘‘ Garibaldi,” the greater 
portion of which was occupied by the 
poem that gave the title to the collec 
tion, and as an instance of her very 
varied powers as a writer, we may call 
to mind her fantastic comedy “ The 
Loves of Arcadia,” produced at the old 





The Dining-room. 


As PoET AND EssayIsv. 

In addition to all the novels she is 
known to have written, Miss Braddon 
admitted with a smile that she has 
contributed innumerable essays and 
articles to various newspapers under 
her own name and _ anonymously. 
She was gratified by being an occa- 
sional contributor to Punch during the 
editorship of her friend Sir Francis 
Burnand ; while she wrote essays, 
verses and sketches for the hardlv less 
known World when it was edited by 
the late Edmund Yates. To the long 


list of her many novels must be added 
also a considerable number which have 





Strand Theatre many vears ago; 
“ Griselda,” a blank-verse play written 
for the beautiful Mrs. Rousby, and pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre ; ‘‘ The 
Missing Witness,’ a frankly melo- 
dramatic effort, which had a successful 
run in the English provinces and 
United States of America ; and many 
unacknowledged farces. A serial story 
written in French for the Paris Figaro 
has never been translated into English. 

Many of the verses in this long out- 
of-print volume, ‘“‘ Garibaldi, and other 
Poems,” are marked by a graceful 
fancy, not untinctured with the melan- 
choly which is said usually to obsess 
























youthful poets, and by a rhythmic 
excellence not so often found in first 
verses. 

In the concluding poem, from which 
we quote a few lines, there is much of 
what has proved to be Miss Braddon’s 
philosophy of life, her love of natural 
beauty, her strenuous self. 

She writes of a visit paid to a wood- 
land copse beautiful with the rich 
colour and heavy perfume of wild 
hyacinths : 
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THE LOVE OF READING. 


Miss Braddon, notwithstanding the 
enormous amount of her literary out- 
put, commencing when she was quite 
a young girl, and continuing during a 
long and busy life, has on several 
occasions found time to edit magazines, 
and on countless others to give advice 
about and re-write the work of other 
people who, whilst having meritorious 
ideas, were unable to put them into 
acceptable form. She has also always 





A corner of the old Georgian draw ‘ng-room 


But, who leaves the world behind, 
To go from the beaten track, 

Should hear low voices upon the wind, 
That sweetly call him back ; 


That breathe from the wild-wood flowers 
That cry in the murmuring stream, 

‘This mortal and earnest life of ours 
Was given us not to dream.”’ 


rhen up from amongst the flowers, 

lhe path is wide and free, 
And earth claims of man his noblest powers, 
To conquer her misery. 


succeeded in keeping herself abreast of 
the progressive thought of the time. 
From an early age she has been an 
omnivorous reader, and regarding the 
several recreations she mentioned to 
us, which include gardening, hunting 
and music, reading still claims a great 
portion of her spare time. 

Concerning this love of reading, Miss 
Braddon said, with a smile : 

“T can truly claim that from the 
time I was able to read a story without 
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having to whisper the words as I read, 
Looks have been my chief delight. To 
my mother I owe my introduction at a 
very early age to the great world of 
imaginative literature. She was a 
woman with a cultivated mind, a keen 
wit and a natural taste for what was 
best in the literature of the time, as 
well as a devoted student of Shake- 
speare and Scott. One of my earliest 
and still vivid recollections of literary 
things is the talk I heard in my cousin’s 
drawing-room concerning a_ publica- 
tion in a yellow paper cover, which was 
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astonishing than her fertility in ideas 
and her great industry. She told us: 
““T first began to read French novels 
seriously many years ago, under the 
inspiration of my old friend, George 
Augustus Sala, who was a man of wide 
cultivation and a splendid critic, facts 
which were perhaps scarcely appre- 
ciated at their right value by any save 
his most intimate friends. By many, 
I know, he was regarded as a prolific 
journalist, a gourmet, and little more. 
It was he who introduced me to 
notre maitre a tous, Honoré de Balzac, 





Under the ancient chestnut trees, which form so delightful a feature of the garden. 


the latest number of a new novel by a 
new writer who was exciting a great 
deal of attention. The book was 
Thackeray’s “‘ Vanity Fair”; and by 
the time “ Pendennis ” appeared I was 
able to share my mother’s liking for 
his keen, fresh humour, which, much 
as our natural bent made us appreciate 
it, we never praised to the deprecia- 
tion of my first favourite, Charles 
Dickens.”’ 


AUTHORS ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


Miss Braddon’s catholicity of taste 
reading 


as regards is scarcely less 





of whose books since that time I have 
been a delighted student. I have read 
most of Dumas’s historical novels, 
chiefly for recreation ; but I have often 
been astonished to find how much 
more accurate he really is in his treat- 
ment of French history than English 
readers generally give him credit for. 
Of course, when he crosses the Channel, 
as is the case with many modern French 
writers dealing with contemporary 
events, his historical blunders are 
neither few nor insignificant. Since the 
death of Guy de Maupassant,” Miss 
3raddon continued, ‘I have found 
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German and Italian novels more attrac- 
tive than contemporary French fiction, 
although I do read occasionally a novel 
by the younger Daudet and of Marcelle 
Tinavre. I have read most of Zola’s 
books at one time or another, and 
although, of course, I admit that they 
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which you may possibly remember 
takes place in the French capital. My 
good friend, M. Rolandi, of the library 
in Berners Street, told me that I must 
read Zola if I wished to know modern 
Paris and to get local colour for my 
own book. I read several of Zola’s 
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A page of the original MS of ‘‘ Fenton's Quest.” 


have many faults of taste from an 
English point of view, I have found 
them intensely interesting, and have 
always recognised the power behind 
his pen. I began to read Zola while 
I was writing my story ‘ Ishmael,’ the 
action of a considerable portion of 








works at that time in consequence, and 
since then, till his death, I kept myself 
acquainted with most that he wrote. 

“ T have been immensely impressed,” 
continued Miss Braddon, “ by Suder- 
mann’s work. I have read most of his 
plays and novels, and I am a great 
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admirer of the power he shows both in 
fiction and the drama. His last novel, 
however, I admit greatly revolted me, 
and much of the unpleasantness ap- 
peared to me more or less unnecessary 
to the artistic development of the 
story. 

“T have a fairly wide acquaintance, 
I think, with German authors, and have 
been much interested in their work. 
Among the younger writers, at least 
as regards publication, I read with 


eamanest 


i 
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not been able to appreciate as I feel 
I ought ; to the stories of d’Annunzio, 
which, however, I deeply regret should 
be disfigured by many passages that 
aroused my wonder that any printers’ 
reader should pass them ; and to the 
very human stories of Matilde Serao, 
which have given me great pleasure. 
Regarding d’Annunzio, notwithstand- 
ing the blemishes that I have men- 
tioned, his splendid impressionism, his 
eloquent and choice language, place 





The beautiful inlaid tulip wood cabinet in which Miss Braddon's M88., bound in crimson leather, are stored 


great interest a book called ‘ Frau 
Agna, by Heinz Tovote, a_ very 
spirited and interesting story of black- 
mail, somewhat of the type of the 
best French detective fiction. A later 
book of the same author, a love story, 
I was much less interested in, as it 
struck me as being both morbid and 
diffuse. 

“My acquaintance with modern 
Italian novelists is almost entirely 
limited to that powerful writer, Fogaz- 
zaro, whose work, however, I have 


him, in my humble judgment, at the 
very head of modern Italian writers of 
fiction.” 
WRITERS AT HOME. 

Interesting as these reminiscences 
and details regarding her literary 
tastes must be to all readers, we felt 
that many would be yet more deeply 
concerned to know from Miss Braddon 
some of her favourites among the 
writers of her own time and her own 
land. 

‘I suppose, 


Miss Braddon,” we 
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said, ‘““you have an equally wide 
acquaintance with modern English 
writers of fiction, and that you have, 
like all the rest of us, your favourites ? ”’ 

Miss Braddon smiled before replying. 

‘Of course, I have read the works of 
a good many English writers of to-day, 
and equally, of course, I have my 
favourites. But my taste is so wide, 
if only the writer can tell a good story, 
that I have quite a number of favourites, 
all of whom write books in most cases 
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I might mention quite a number of 
other writers whose books have given 
me pleasure.”’ 

As was perhaps only natural when 
the subject of contemporary authors 
was being touched upon, we asked 
Miss Braddon what she thought was 
the greatest merit a writer could have. 
Her answer was very much as we 
expected. In the main she agreed 
with us, that it was the ability to tell 
a good story in an interesting way. 


i 


aif 


A “ bookish” corner of Miss Braddon’s Library. 


very unlike each other. Answering at 
random,” said Miss Braddon, after a 
moment’s pause, “‘ the books that have 
most impressed me have been some of 
the late George Gissing’s, especially 
‘New Grub Street’ ; ‘ The God in the 
Car’ and ‘ Half a Hero,’ by Anthony 
Hope; and several by Maurice Hewlett, 
among which ‘ The Queen’s Quair’ is 
perhaps my favourite. Many of Mrs. 
Mary E. Mann’s stories I have found 
delightful reading of a lighter kind. 





“A good story has been the basis,” 
said she, “ of most of the great works 
of fiction throughout all time. And to 
the possession of this quality by several 
modern writers, cheap editions of whose 
books load down the bookstalls, must 
be attributed to a large extent their 
astounding popularity with the great 
reading public. Several I could name, 
so far as I can discover,’ continued 
Miss Braddon, “have very few gifts 
of a literary character, little style, and 
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even often write so hastily that their 
work is disfigured by faults of con- 
struction and positive lapses of gram- 
mar. And yet, what do we find,’ 
said the speaker pausing: “ that their 
books sell by the thousand, and almost 
every week sees a new novel from their 
pen or a new edition of an old one 
published ! ”’ 

In her estimates and criticisms of 
several very famous contemporary 
writers, whose books are boomed both 
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wide, up-to-date and 


knowledge. 


sympathetic 


THE NEw FICTION. 

Her son, W. B. Maxwell, and his 
charming wife live with her at Rich- 
mond ; and the coming home of Miss 
Braddon’s_ grandchildren from their 
afternoon walk enabled one to get an 
insight of the great love she has for 
children and all other more or less 
helpless things. 


7 





The ante-room with a peep into the drawing-room. 


by themselves and by their publishers 
in the most ingenious fashion, Miss 
Braddon showed a generosity which is 
not always discoverable in the esti- 
mates of one novelist of another. But 
throughout the pleasant visit that we 
paid the veteran writer, nothing indeed 
was more noticeable than her great 
generosity in appreciating good work, 
whether in music, art or literature 
And of all three of these departments 
of human activity she seemed to have a 


“T delight in children,” she said. 
‘They keep one young long past the 
time when one might expect to be 
feeling old”; and a pleasant smile 
lighted up her face as she said this. 
‘And to watch the young mind open 
and develop is one of the most fas- 
cinating studies for anyone that I can 
conceive. I have always had a great 
love for children and animals.” 

And this love of animals, it will 
be remembered by many _ readers, 
































was a distinguishing characteristic of 
“ Quida,” one of Miss Braddon’s con- 
temporaries, who recently passed away. 

With reference to some of the new 
fiction which is being produced, Miss 
Braddon had something trenchant to 
sav. 

“That many of the books of which 
I hear—I seldom read any of them 
myself,” she said in_ parenthesis 
“should be published at all is a scan- 
dal; that they should be written by 
women is even worse—it is a disgrace. 
The only excuse I can myself find for 
a really ‘ unpleasant ’ episode or plot in 
a book is that it should be the means, as 
is undoubtedly the case in many of 
Zola’s books, of teaching a salutary 
lesson. That it should be introduced 
merely for the purpose of tickling the 
depraved palate of a certain class of 
reader, and of selling what may be in 
other ways a worthless book, is both 
debasing to our art and to the writers 
who thus pander to the lower side of 
human nature. I do not quite see 
how there could be a public censorship 
of novels, and I believe on the whole in 
the sound final judgment of the great 
reading public. A bad book seldom 
lives ; a really good book seldom dies. 

“| have a great admiration for the 
genius of Thomas Hardy,” continued 
Miss Braddon after a short pause. “‘ I 
have met him on several occasions, 
and I have read some of his Looks more 
than once. I am especially devoted 
to ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ 
and to ‘ Tess,’ too, although with many 
another reader I regret the tragic end 
of that splendid creature. I can admire 
‘Jude the Obscure’ as a profound 
study of human nature, but it is all the 
more painful to read the story of 
melancholy lives because the author 
has made them real by his power and 
mtensity. ‘Tess’ and ‘Jude’ are 
heart-breaking books. 

“Tf I had any advice to give to 
young writers I should say, ‘ Wait till 
some incident in real life suggests the 
subject of a story, and when you have 
let it grow and shape itself in your 
mind, tell your story, and tell it in the 
best language and in the simplest 
manner that you can.’ ” 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
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THE SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 


Our suggestion to Miss Braddon over 
a cup of tea in the garden in the late 
afternoon of our visit, that she may be 
said in a measure to have founded 
quite a new school of fiction, caused 
her to smile. 

“T can scarcely claim to have done 
that,”’ she replied. “‘ But certainly | 
did try to strike out a new line, and I 
may perhaps claim to have maintained 
the vogue for the sensational novel by 
my ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ which 
followed close upon that fine ‘ plot’ 
novel ‘The Woman in White. A 
water-colour drawing of the mys- 
terious and romantic house in which I 
laid the scene of my story hangs in the 
ante-room. All through my writing 
career I have tried to tell a good story 
and to keep the interest from flagging 
till the last page. No writer can do 
much more than this ; a great many of 
them, I fear, do much less.” 

She laughed when asked where 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret ’’ was written, 
and then replied : “‘ It was written from 
hand to mouth, as a serial, wherever I 
happened to be when the time of 
publication drew near: in Essex, in 
Brighton, in Rouen, in Paris, at Wind- 
sor, and in_London—the closing chapters 
were finished in the small hours when 
the first and second volume were in 
the press, and the publisher was 
getting clamorous for copy for the 
third—written anywhere and every- 
where, in fact.” 

It may be interesting for our readers 
to know that Miss Braddon writes the 
whole of her MSS. with her own hand. 
She has never taken to the typewriter, 
although the MSS. are eventually 
typed before being sent to the pub- 
lisher. But anyone who sees her neat 
and clear handwriting will admit that 
there is in her case little need of the 
typewriting process, which the illegi- 
bility of the “‘ copy’ of many modern 
writers makes with them a_ positive 
necessity. 


Miss BrADpDoN’s LITERARY METHODS. 


It is little less than astounding that 
Miss Braddon should be still able, 
amidst her many interests and social 
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duties, to write new novels which show 
little lack of vigour in the writing, and 
no lack of imaginative and constructive 
gifts. But so it is, and even as we 
ourselves are writing this article con- 
cerning her, comes the welcome an- 
nouncement of a new story from her 
unfailing pen, entitled “ The Green 
Curtain,’ which she told us dealt with 
a theatrical subject, and was based, if 
not exactly founded, in some measure 
upon the story of Edmund Kean’s life. 
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tion favourites among literary as it js 
unwise to do so amongst human 
children.” 

It was a surprise to hear that she 
has no specific time for her literary 
work, but has written at all seasons, 
often in “‘the deep of night.” Her 


favourite hour for story-spinning has, 
however, of late been the quiet interval 
between afternoon tea and dinner, a 
preference which she shares with her 
neighbour and friend, Maxwell Gray, 


The orchard in which in their due seasons hyacinths, narcissi, and jonquils bloom, and apple, cherry, and 
pear trees blossom. 


Ot Miss Braddon’s favourites amongst 
her own books, we gathered that the 
first published one, “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” ‘‘ Asphodel” ard ‘ Vixen,” 
the historical romance ‘ London 
Pride,’ ‘‘ Mohawks and “ The 
Infidel,” both  eighteenth-century 
stories—which were by a_ strarge 
coincidence also our favourites—stand 
high. 

‘“‘T am interested in every new book 
that I write,’ said Miss Braddon with 
a smile, ‘‘ and it is as difficult to men- 


the well-known author of ‘‘ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland.” 


A LARGE CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. 

It is little to be wondered at that in 
the long and full life Miss Braddon has 
lived she has met many interesting 
and celebrated people. Concerning 
these and her circle of friends and 
acquaintances during the last fifty 
years, which has included many dis- 
tinguished in art, letters, science and 
music, Miss Braddon said : 
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“T feel that I must give front rank 
to my old friends the late George 
Augustus Sala and Mr. Henry Labou- 
chere. Like Sala, Mr. Labouchere is 
inexhaustible in wit, humour and 
anecdote, and is generally omnivorous 
as a reader. He astonished me on 
more than one occasion when I hap- 
pened to be what is called ‘ mugging 
up’ an historical period for the back- 
ground of one of my novels, and I found 
that he was familiar with every book 
I had been reading ; this, although he is 
not generally reckoned a ‘ booky’ 
man, and certainly talked compara- 
tively little about books, having so 
much more to say about the move- 
ments of life and all that is most vital 
in politics and progress. Almost the 
same might be said of George Augustus 
Sala. It was astounding the amount 
of information that he possessed on all 
manner of topics, and although his 
library was a notable one, his mental 
library, if I may use the term, was 
even more extensive. 

“ Among the poets that I have met 
was Robert Browning, with whose 
personality I was greatly charmed, 
although I never had much conversa- 
tion with him. I met him on two or 
three occasions, and I have been a 
devoted reader of his poetry ; more 
devoted, perhaps, after his death than 
I was during his life. Tennyson I 
never met. I should have liked to 
have done 
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lot, and weep for the wasted love of 
Elaine.” 

First among those who have passed 
to “the undiscovered country ’”’ Miss 
Braddon referred to Charles Reade as 
“the kindest of men, with a heart open 
as day to melting charity, stopping at 
no effort to help the wronged and the 
oppressed ; a delightful companion, and 
ever at his best in conversation where 
his hearers were fit and few.” 

Wilkie Collins she knew well, but she 
counts it an irreparable loss never to 
have met Thackeray or Dickens—the 
gods of her idolatry. 


What is the general impression left 
upon one’s mind by the personality this 
writer, whose fame is world-wide, and 
whose charm of manner takes one back 
into the days when culture was not a 
garment, but rather the evidence of a 
sweet soul and a well-stored mind ? 
First, there comes to one’s recollection 
the picture of a charming lady, with 
nearly white hair, dressed quietly and 
with the exquisite taste which bespeaks 
the artistic mind and the means to 
clothe oneself as one would. Secondly, 
there is the echo remaining of a gentle 
voice, with patches of brighter tones in 
it as some topic of more than usual 
interest engaged the attention. Fur- 
ther, there is the feeling that the 
environment in which Miss Braddon 


is living 





so; for Ihave 
loved him 
from the day 
I read ‘ The 
Idylis of the 
King,’ when 
the little 
green cloth 
volume was 
first pub- 
lished, and 
when I was 
youn g 
enough to 
fall in love 
with Lance- 


The old orangery and broad flower-bordered walk. 


is just such 
as she herself 
could wish. 
Lastly, there 
is the abiding 
and delight- 
ful memory 
of inter- 
course with 
one who has 
known _ the 
best of many 
years, whose 
interest in 
life is not 
flagging. 








** With a bound they were carried aloft by the buoyancy of air in their helmets " 











BY DOROTHY MACKAY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


WIDE country ; a country of big 
fields and little stunted trees, 
of low rolling hills and white- 

washed cottages, whose doors open on 
to the street. Of towns paved with 
cobble stones, through which on Satur- 
days surge flocks of heavy woolled 
sheep, herds of brown cattle; but a 
country of the wind—cold, biting, 
furious, 

No soft, sensuous wind of the west, 
this, to lure men to ease and forget- 
fulness ; that, safe hidden in a Devon 
combe, they may forget their falls and 
failures in the honey scent of the gorse, 
the perfume of the heather, the languid 
languorous heat of the sun. 

But rather a wind, laden with salt of 
the German Ocean ; freezing and dry- 
ing all softness, dampness out of earth 
and sky, before whose blast the weak- 
kneed and degenerate bow themselves 
as sheaves of corn at the putting in of 
the sickle, But the country that wind 

lows upon breeds men. 

It blew hard one March afternoon, 


when the buds were waging unequal 
warfare between the rising force of the 
sap within them, and the deadly peril 
of the cold without. But the man and 
woman standing on the hilltop paid 
small heed to it, the woman was born 
and bred in this country, the wind was 
her earliest, oldest playmate, the man 
was a Sailor, and the wind was part of 
his life. 

“We ought to go back now, your 
train is at 5.15,” said the woman. 

“ Right, Marjorie.” He turned with 
a sigh. “ Heigho! Leave is good. We 
have had a rattling time together ; you'll 
miss the hunting when you follow the 
ship, sweetheart ?”’ 

The woman looked up; grey eyes 
met blue in steady, direct gaze : 

“ That will be all right,” the voice was 
clear, rather low. The man smiled, 
and his hand closed on the hand hanging 
by his side ; the girl looked up again, 
but this time a twinkle lay in the clear 
grey eyes, with the deep black pupils. 
“But you want to go, Ralph?” 
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“ Yes, sweetheart, I do want to go. 
It is new work and I am lucky to be 
taken for it.” He spoke in certain 
assurance that this woman, his woman, 
would know what work meant to a 
man. He threw back his head, straight- 
ening his shoulders ; a tall well-built 
figure of a man: long of limb, deep of 
chest. In thought he was already back 
in the dockyard, waging the eternal 
warfare of the zealous officer against 
the incompetent and peculiarly un- 
zealous official. 

‘Ralph, come on ; you will certainly 
lose your train.” 

An hour later the man was steaming 
to London, where he spent the night. 
In the morning, falling amongst friends, 
he descended to Portsmouth ’midst 
clouds of smoke and a rain of techni- 
calities, through which the battle of the 
large versus the small ship was dis- 
cussed, and the fate of several exalted 
persons, including admirals, ultimately 
settled. 

The woman was left on the platform 
of a North Country station to watch 
the train round the curve of the line, 
then to go back to an old grey rectory 
set in a high-walled garden, where in 
the summer the Annunciation lilies 
bloom betwixt clumps of lavender, and 
white butterflies and brown bumble- 
bees take their fill of sunshine and 
sweetness. Now the garden was bare, 
still in its winter livery of browns and 
purples. In the porch her mother was 
rearranging the pots of ferns, just 
brought in from their airing on the 
Jawn. A man six feet in height and 
of great thickness turned in his saddle 
as she swung up the drive. 

“Gone, Marjorie ?”’ he said. 

“Gone, doctor. You're not going, 
too?” 

“TI am just off. Sailors are not the 
only men who work, my dear lady. 
And you ’”—keen, brown eyes searched 
her face, softening wonderfully in the 
process, and were satisfied—‘‘ you will 
have to fold your hands and wait, as 
better women have done before you.” 

The brown mare was kindly, but 
firmly, turned from her pessimistic 
search for nourishment in the branches 
of the leafless lilac, to set her face to 


the hills. A doctor with a big practice 
in the county of broad acres cannot 
expect to finish his rounds by half-past 
five in the afternoon. 

“T shan’t fold my hands, anyway,” 
Marjorie called ; and the rider turned 
to show a flash of white teeth under a 
brown moustache. 

Marjorie Henley’s father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather had been 
rectors of Kirkham, with big and little 
tithes and glebe land. Before that 
Henleys had lived at Kirkham Hall, 
had ridden to hounds with the best, 
and drunk with the worst. The one 
occupation may have corrected the 
other, but nothing affected the family 
constitution, nor, it may be added, the 
family will and temper reproduced by 
each generation in an increased form. 
Four generations back two men of the 
name met one morning in a wood 
wedged between the wolds. One was 
buried in Kirkham Churchyard the 
same day, and one fled abroad to eat 
his heart out in remorse (for the love 
of brothers is something stronger than 
a man’s temper) and hungry longing 
for the cry of the hounds and the 
sound of the horn. And, as circum- 
stances will sometimes twist a man’s 
temper, so where he formerly loved 
red he will now incline to blue: so 
Roger Henley, hardest rider, deepest 
drinker in the East Riding, brought up 
his son in the narrowest tenets of the 
Evangelical school. Later he hounded 
him, willy nilly, first into taking orders, 
then into accepting the family living. 
On his deathbed Roger left Kirkham 
Hall to a cousin, for fear, he said, that 
wealth should prove a like temptation 
to his son as to himself. Unlike most 
old properties, Kirkham was not en- 
tailed, nor could the almost heart- 
broken family lawyer claim that Squire 
Henley was of other than sound mind 
when he made the will. The cousin 
sold the hall into alien hands. 

Heaven may forgive Roger Henley, 
though he undoubtedly tried to save 
his own soul at the expense of anothers, 
but the Henleys never will. Thus 
Henleys were born, lived, laughed, 
suffered, and died under the shadow of 
the grey church tower. Henley after 
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Henley stood in the black Jacobean 
pulpit and taught their flocks as laid 
down in the Book of Common Prayer. 
For they were a simple race, friendly 
alike to man and beast, happiest when 
on top of a horse. Once again nature 
was strong—too strong for Roger 
Henley, who, out of the bitterness 
of his temper, would have turned 
his race from the lines in which 
their lives had lain to walk in alien 
paths. 

For the countryside still looked on the 
Henleys as squires as well as parsons. 
Alien dwellers at the hall received but 
the bare, stiff civility that is ever the 
portion of the stranger and interloper. 

Ralph Linton was the late vicar’s 
godson, and had spent the six weeks 
of his long leave hunting with Marjorie. 
But when the engagement was an- 
nounced the neighbourhood said “ they 
didn’t know who he was,” and “ Mar- 
jorie might have married one of her 
own people.” 

Little Marjorie cared. That York- 
shire was the only county in England, 
the East Riding the only Riding in 
which one could live with any hope of 
solid happiness, and Kirkham the only 
place that spelt home, were the three 
main articles of every Henley’s creed. 
Marjorie Henley was ready, yea, willing 
to abandon all these things, for the 
power of a great love was upon her. 
She had given her heart to a sailor, a 
man belonging to the most exacting 
service on earth—a service that, taking 
nine-tenths of a man’s heart and life, 
leaves but a remnant to his wife on 
condition “that, forsaking all other, 
she cleave to him only.” Her own 
people and her father’s house were best 
forgotten by a sailor’s wife. 


Overhead, the peerless, crystal still- 
hess of an early morning in summer ; 
the long green line of the Hampshire 


Coast, the straggling white houses 
behind Stoke’s Bay. The foreshortened 
disjoined lines of mast, funnel, and hull 
of the mother ship growing clearer, 
stronger, bolder in effect as the light 
Strengthened ; the soft purples and 
greys of the island forming the touch 
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of dark tone which pulled the whole 
landscape together. Below, a narrow 
grey tube, cigar-shaped in form, filled 
at one end with two long high-polished 
cylinders, the torpedo tubes; at the 
other, with a mass of machinery, the 
petrol and electric motor engines. In 
the centre, open space, save for the long 
tube of the periscope running down 
vertically from overhead to the deck of 
the submarine. The sides of the sub- 
marine were a mass of curving tubes 
and what appeared to be small chests, 
but were really tanks to be filled or 
emptied, as the submarine wished to 
dive below the water or be raised above 
the surface of the waves. 

Linton was bending over the mirror 
of the periscope when a lieutenant 
stepped forward. 

“ Linton, there’s another boat coming 
our way, I hear the engines.” 

“My dear chap, rot!” 

“What’s happened to N23, then? 
Can you see her ? ” 

“No, kut she has probably gone 
down the coast a bit. Your liver is 
out of order, De Saumarez. No boat 
would dive near us. Why—ha!” 

On their ears broke the faint thud, 
thud of engines working at some 
distance. 

“Talk about fools ! Put her about ! ” 

Once a submarine has dived her only 
link with the world is the mirror of her 
periscope. Of the world about, and 
not above her, she has no knowledge 
at all. A dull thud, the sound of 
swiftly receding engines. 

‘“What’s the damage ? ” 

The question came short and sharp. 
At the best the blows must have badly 
bent the door through which the 
torpedo tubes were shot. At the 
worst 

“Inge cracked off the torpedo-tube 
door, sir.” 

“Very good,” was the tranquil 
answer. ‘‘ Take three men to shore up 
the door! Put on the pumps.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

Slowly through the leak bubbled and 
gurgled an ever-increasing flow of 
water the death bringer, filtering 
through the torpedo tubes, spreading 
swiftly over the deck. 
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If the electric batteries 
swamped——- 

Then every man toiling at the 
pumps, fighting for life against death, 
knew what would, what must happen. 
No clean death in the open air this, 
but the ever-increasing torture of 
suffocation—slow poisoning by the 
fumes of chloric gas. Yet Linton’s 
orders were as quietly given; the 
crew, whether at the pumps or working 
to shore up the fractured door, went 
about their business with the same 
unhurried energy, as if no vision of 
darkness, or choking death were before 
their eyes. Twice had Linton en- 
deavoured to bring the boat to the 
surface ; twice had he failed. The 
weight of the inrushing water and the 
insufficiency of air pressure made it 
impossible to raise her. Linton knew 
too, that even if successful he could 
not hope to do more than bring the 
conning-tower to the surface, and to 
open the conning-tower would let in so 
much broken water, that the boat 
would be at the bottom before one 
man had escaped. Already the air 
was suffocatingly impure and _ thick. 
Now the fumes of the chloric gas 
became increasingly evident. The men 
panting at their work, the sweat pour- 
ing from their faces, eyed him—dumb, 
despairing, as a starving dog looks in 
a man’s face. One man fainted, and 
fell an untidy heap by the air-lock. 

One more hope remained. As Linton 
turned to give the order for the diving 
helmets, a bluejacket’s face caught his 
eye—almost a lad, and young for the 
work. The astonished, wondering gaze 
in his eyes—grey, Irish eyes—recalled 
Marjorie—Marjorie in a white satin 
frock at the hunt ball, looking gravely 
into her lover’s face as he spake to her 
of his love. 

The fumes of the chloric gas grew 
stronger. Linton pulled at his soaking 
collar with wet fingers. Air, sunlight, 
Marjorie! A wild desire to fight, to 
hold his own life, obsessed him. 

“It’s no good, sir. The water is 
coming in worse than ever. We can 
do nothing.” 

Linton turned. Gone was the 
primeval coward fiercely demanding 


were 
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his life, his love, wiped from his mind 
by the iron hand of discipline; re- 
mained, the clear concentrated brain 
of the naval officer, the quick power of 
unalterable decision of the man, to 
whom the acceptance of responsibility 
is not a habit, but from long training 
an instinct. 

The next minute the order for the 
diving helmets was passed. In five 
minutes a line of queer, misshapen 
figures stood in front of Linton; each 
with a round bullet head through the 
small glass windows of which looked 
the eyes of man, strained to the utter- 
most, even to the last ounce. 

Immovable they looked, immovable 
they were, for the iron bands of dis- 
cipline held them. 

Steady and quiet in the silence came 
the last words of command, though 
the discoloured faces and dazed eyes 
that looked out from the helmets were 
awful witnesses to the effect of the gas. 
Each man was at his station, and 
four men entered the air-locks, and 
closed the glass doors of the diving 
helmets, thus rendering themselves en- 
tirely dependent on the oxygen supplied 
through a tube, by the self-contained 
breathing apparatus in their diving 
jackets. 

Linton raised his hand. Four men, 
casting off their leaden weights, sprang 
out of the lock, and, forcing open the 
forehatch, plunged into the water 
above. With a bound they were 
carried aloft by the buoyancy of air in 
their helmets. Into the submarine 
came a torrent of broken water, 
then stifling, deadening fumes, utter 
darkness. 

One by one the ball-headed figures 
floating like logs on the surface of the 
Solent, were picked up by the boats, 
and hoisted on board the mother ship. 
When the cutter reached Linton, 
through the open glass door a pair of 
vacant blue eyes glared at them, 4 
well-cut mouth sagged in a foolish 
smile. 

“By George, Marjorie, that chap 
has come a purler! Look out, deaf 
There’s a horrid drain,” said Linton 
to the doctor. ; 

The sun was setting, gilding the 
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brasswork of the mother ship, lighting sorrow or relief beyond compare to the 
the greyness of the submarines. Slowly watchers on shore. Below in the sick 


The crew... went about their business with the same unhurried energy, as if no vision of darkness or choking ; 
death were before their eyes.” 


the mother ship turned towards the bay the surgeon looking up, met the 
arbour, bearing the burden of her eyes of his captain standing in the 
dead, bringing their portion of hopeless door. He was a Scotsman, and 
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trouble made him more silent than 
ever. 

“Will he pull through ? ” 

“T can’t say.” 

Linton turned in 
moaned. 

In those days Marjorie Henley’s 
youth was rent from her, as the north- 
east wind tears the white and pink 
apple blossom from the trees, till they 
lie scattered, faded, on the sodden 
grass, and all the sweet of the year is 
blurred in bitter rain. 

She paid the toll that England takes 
of her women: for not on the bones of 
the English alone, on the hearts, the 
broken hearts of the English women 
and children, is the flag of the English 
stayed. 


his bunk and 


Summer waxed and waned into the 
end of August ; and the doctor, passing 
hcmewards on his brown mare ’twixt 
hedgerows white with dust, decked 
with tired poppies, bending weary 


heads of whitened scarlet, met another 
pilgrim of the road, who greeted him 


in this wise. 

“ Evening, 
day?” 

Lean was the pilgrim, flat of flank, 
long of leg, with tired, faded blue eyes 
under heavy lids, the exceeding old- 
ness and eccentricity of his clothes only 
surpassed by the exceeding excellence 
of his mount. 

“Yes, sir, hard day. Are you com- 
ing my way? Thanks!” 

“My time is of less value than 
yours, lad. I want to hear about 
Linton.” 

““Much better, sir. Marjorie has 
just gone south to stay with his sister 
and look after him. He has certainly 
made a marvellous recovery so far.”’ 

“Ah, she will complete the cure— 
what ?”’ 

“Yes.” The doctor looked across 
fields of barley, bending and shuddering 
with every breath of wind, to where 
the wolds stretched against the sky, 
already purpling in the evening light. 
He brought himself back by a jerk. 
“Yes, of course. I hope so.” 

‘You don’t think so?”’ Sharp and 
curt came the interrogation. Sir Charles 


Humphrey. Longish 
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Streatfield, scholar and artist of no 
mean calibre, was reputedly the vaguest 
man in the East Riding. He was cer- 
tainly the only man of whose observa- 
tion the doctor (three-fifths of whose 
trade is observation) was afraid. 

“T know nothing about the case 
except what I heard from Marjorie,” 
he said briefly. They rode on in 
silence ; then the doctor burst out: 

“TIT am worried about that girl. In 
cases such as Linton’s you cannot be 
certain for a long time of the ultimate 
extent of the damage. And Mrs, 
Henley told me, that for some weeks 
after the accident he had regained no 
recollection of his engagement to Mar- 
jorie.”’ 

“Then why on 
rupted Streatfield— 

“Send Marjorie down, you mean? 
He seems now to be all right, normal, 
anxious to see her. The doctor wishes 
her to come—thinks it will do more 
to help him regain tone than anything 
else. Marjorie was mad to go. I,”— 
he shrugged his shoulders—‘ had no 
means of stopping her.” ‘“ But”—he 
turned in his saddle and looked hard 
at Streatfield—‘ she has no idea that 
he had ever forgotten the engagement.” 

“She was not told! Whose im- 
becile idea was that ? ” 

‘Not mine,” the doctor snapped 
back. ‘‘ It was the special request of 
those managing the case in the south.” 

Silence. Streatfield stooped a little 
in the saddle. For a moment he 
looked every day of his seventy-one 
years. He saw, though as yet indis- 
tinctly, sorrow and suffering in the 
future, and he was too old not to dread 
its advent. It is only in the spring- 
time of youth that we run to meet the 
future with glad hands. As the years 
go on, rather do we meet it with bowed 
heads, and on our lips is the cry of the 
troubled in heart throughout all ages. 
“In all time of our tribulation, good 
Lord, deliver us.” Then he spoke. 
“I think it a mistake, but it may be 
all right, lad.”’ ‘ 

“It may break Marjorie’s heart, 
was the brief return. “No,” the 
younger man pulled himself up, “1 
won’t do that. Marjorie’s young. More 


, 


earth ?—’’ inter- 
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trouble may be good for her.’’ The 
firm voice halted a minute, then went 
on: “ But Mrs. Henley is not, and her 
heart will not, physically, stand much 
more.” 

“ And fate hits her through Marjorie 
now?” 

“Yes, since the vicar died.” 

The faded blue eyes turned on him, 
all the vagueness gone, only the con- 
centration of the artist in their gaze. 
They turned away, for they had read 
the doctor’s secret. It was not alone 
Mrs. Henley at whom Fate struck 
through Marjorie. 

And Marjorie, for whom these men 
concerned themselves, was leaning 
against the long door of a French 
window, resting in the stillness of the 
summer night. Before her lay the 
lawn, a flat mass of shadow bounded 
by the grotesque, uneven silhouette of 
shrub and plant in the herbaceous 
borders. Beyond, a stretch of South- 


ampton water, giving a vast expanse 
of sky and water as a background, 
both blurred now into an opaque, 


velvety purple. Two plump hands 
were laid on her shoulders. ‘“ Mar- 
jorie, my dear child, why moon here ? 
Ralph is on the verandah. Go and find 
him. For a newly-engaged woman 
you are uncommonly slack!” 

Small, penetrating blue eyes swept 
over her face. Joan Crawford, Ralph 
Linton’s married sister, possessed an 
inborn grasp of character and breadth 
of brain unusual in a woman. These 
she successfully concealed under a 
fluffy, rather silly exterior. The gods 
had also given her a twinkle for which 
her husband should have praised heaven 
thrice daily. This he did not, but 
played a very average game of golf 
with an unvarying steadiness which 
frequently laid low many a brilliant 
player whose domestic craft sailed in 
more troubled waters. 

“Go on, Marjorie, lazy child!” 
Joan pushed Marjorie through the 
window on to the verandah. Marjorie 
turned, her face showing white in the 
twilight without. 

“ Joan, hadn’t he better be left ? 
He has been so—so tired all day.” 

Joan frowned. The twinkle gone, 
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she seemed a woman years older, with 
worried lines on her forehead. 

“No, we can’t let him brood. Mar- 
jorie, don’t let him sit and think. Half 
the troubles of the world come from it. 
You will be able to do something. I,a 
sister, would get the boot at my head.” 

The smile was back in its place now, 
recalled instantly to greet the stolid 
partner of Joan Crawford’s joys and 
sorrows. It always had been ready to 
greet him, but behind the smile lay 
racking anxiety. Joan had blundered. 
Unlike most women, she never evaded 
the unpleasant facts of life, because 
“they were really too dreadful, you 
know.” It was she who had urged on 
Marjorie’s visit. Now she faced the 
results of that visit. 

Outside, Marjorie paused to take in 
the scent of the dear growing things, 
that had grown and bloomed to God’s 
greater glory through the day, and now 
filled the garden with the scents of 
paradise at night. But in her heart 
was a black foreboding. The doctors, 
his sister, had been plain with her— 
had warned her that anything might 
occur after such an illness as Ralph’s. 

She had come prepared to exercise 
tact and patience, to forgive all defects 
of manner. All she had to meet was 
a gentle courtesy, which froze her en- 
thusiasm ; a painstaking, careful con- 
sideration of her wants and _ herself 
which chilled her to the marrow. All 
she asked, all she desired, with a desire 
that seemed as if it would break her 
heart with its force, was to break down 
these barriers, to find and meet the 
masterful, self-absorbed lover she had 
known, to give again of her best with 
the royal generosity found only in the 
very proud or the very simple. 

She threw back her head, swift re- 
solve hardening the lines of her face. 
It was not merely desire to go back to 
work, it was not only brooding over 
the loss of life and injury to the crew 
and boat under his command ; some- 
thing else had hindered, was hindering, 
Ralph’s long convalescence. 

Once and for all she would know 
what was in his mind. 

Then the scents and sounds of the 
night rose up to comfort her. Child of 
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the open air and wind as she was, 
Marjorie’s black forebodings fell from 
her at the soft touch of the night. 
She went forward, the light of a great 
love shining in her eyes. 
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with efforts of a worried brain flogged 
on by a strong will, to regain the 
recollection of facts and feelings wiped 
from his mind as figures from a slate, 
flinched. The eyebrows puckered in a 


“* Marjorie's dress caught on the twisted branch of a Gloire de Dijon.” 


‘“ Ralph !”’ she called. 

The black figure silhouetted against 
the grey background stirred, and from 
its fingers dropped a cigarette. 

The man’s face, tired, white, drawn 


frown of nervous irritability. Mar- 
jorie’s dress caught on the twisted 
branch of a Gloire de Dijon. She bent 
to loosen it. Linton’s voice came to 
her in a dull, weary whisper, 
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“Oh, Lord, that girl again!” 

Marjorie stooped lower over her 
dress. The bough sprang back, and 
she straightened herself. Linton was 
upon her. He had got up hurriedly ; 
it had struck him she might have over- 
heard. But grey eyes looked steadily 
into his face. 

“Ralph, this dress is torn. I must go 
up and change it. I shan’t be long.” 

With quick, light steps she was 
through the drawing-room. At the 
door she turned. 

“ Joan, we must have some bridge 
when I come down again.” 

Spoiled child all her life, in the old 
Yorkshire vicarage one law had been 
unflinchingly enforced. To allow her 
own sorrow or disappointment to affect 
her courtesy or consideration for 
strangers was, Marjorie the child had 
been made to feel, a disgrace. Mar- 
jorie the woman, in her hour of direst 
need, reaped the benefit of that training. 


The doctor got up from his chair, 


and collecting his whip and gloves, 
prepared to go. He gave a parting 
scratch under the throat to Augustus, 
who, large and black purred round his 
legs, then turned to the woman huddled 
over the fire. 

“Get Marjorie to bed early, Mrs. 
Henley, and He stopped, then 
his voice softened, ‘‘ She’s young, re- 
member, she’s young. She will get over 
it. Give her time. Which,” he added 
below his breath, “‘ you will not.” 

The woman looked at him. “ She 
will not get over it,” she said slowly. 

She is a Henley. They don’t get 
over things ; they shut themselves up.”’ 
A pause; she looked into the fire. 

She will shut me out,” she spoke 
very softly. 

“Ah!” The doctor turned quickly 
and upset Augustus curled against his 
legs, “Ah, that is what she must not 
do! Look here, Mrs. Henley, Nature 
has taken her toll, that is all. Linton 
has come through this illness mar- 
vellously. He has lived where most 
men would have certainly died or lost 
their reason, But something had got 
to go. What has gone is his love for 
Marjorie, and his memory of that love. 
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He never really, I believe, had the 
slightest recollection of their engage- 
ment. But he has—his letters show it, 
his actions prove it—done his best to 
keep her to the engagement, to force 
the growth of an affection he did not 
feel. You know it was merely a chance 
remark, overheard, that occasioned his 
self-betrayal. Neither before, or since 
has he shown any desire, save one, 
that Marjorie should not suffer.” 

“Pretend to my Marjorie!” Mrs. 
Henley’s voice was in italics of scorn. 

“It was a noble pretence.” The 
doctor picked up a shawl and placed it 
over the woman’s stooping shoulders. 
“Marjorie must face facts, and live 
out her life. These proud people won't 
face em, so,” he shrugged his shoulders, 
“they spoil their lives.”” He stopped. 
In the shadows his face twisted ; the 
season for facing facts was still with 
him. Now he held out his hand. 

“Good-bye,” he said more gently. 
“ Remember, things are better as they 
are. I do not think that Linton’s 
nervous organisation would ever have 
stood the strain of marriage, and it is 
possible, probable, that that part of 
his memory will never return again. 

The sound of wheels in the drive. 
They both started. The hall door 
opened. A white, weary woman walkedin. 

Mrs. Henley rose. “‘ Marjorie, dar- 
ling,” she said gently, “it is nice to 
see you.” She kissed her. “‘ You are 
cold, child, you”—for one moment the 
brave old voice halted—“ ou will want 
to get warm.” 

The doctor left directly. His pro- 
fession had trained him to face scenes 
and endure emotion. Here, he knew, 
would be no scene; yet he left a 
woman, old, tired, who had cried for 
days, to comfort a dull girl, who stared 
with unseeing eyes, walked with dull, 
lagging steps. There are some things 
few men can do ; there are some things 
few women leave undone. 

Eleven, twelve, one. The clock 
chimed out the hours of the night. 
Downstairs an old woman crouched 
over a grey, long dead fire, the slow, 
difficult tears of old age rolling down 
her cheeks. 

Upstairs a girl lay face downwards, 
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teeth clenched, hands clasped round 
one of the pillars of her iron bed- 
stead, her breath coming in short 
gasps of tearless agony. Her heart 
was breaking, but out of the furnace 
of a broken pride, a rejected love, 
would come a woman whose strong 
gentleness should be a help to many. 

For the woman below there was no 
resurrection from the bed of her 
sorrow. Her child, her baby, was 
suffering, and she must stand aside 
and watch. The sword, the divine 
sword of motherhood, was turned in 
her heart, and she was too old for the 
wound to heal. 


The first meet of the year, a grey 
sky still heavy with rain, a light wind 
from the west. Master, huntsman, and 
hounds were moving off to draw Denham 
Woods. The road was blocked with 
cars of varying degrees of rank and 
opulence, with horses wickering wel- 
comes, as friend after friend of the 


hunting field joined the throng. 


The doctor, disentangling himself 
from the central whirlpool, bumped 
against a small Roman-nosed man, 
whose mount would have fetched two 
hundred and twenty guineas at Tatter- 
sall’s with ease. Apologising for the 
fifteenth time, he was met with : 

“Morning, doctor! How is 
Grey?” 

“ Good morning, squire ! Grey’s very 
fit, thanks. Ah!’ He turned. “ Mar- 
jorie, it’s good to see you out !”’ 

“Bless my soul, Marjorie Henley ! ”’ 
exclaimed the Roman nose. “ Roger.”’ 
An ugly, clean-shaven young man 
moved up. ‘“ Roger, you know Miss 
Henley? Marjorie, you remember 
Roger ? ” 

“ Know him ?”’ Marjorie at thirty was 
barely a good-looking woman, but her 
eyes and smile had not changed, since 
ten years ago she had hunted the 
same country with Linton by her side. 
“T chased him round the garden in 
pinafores. What ship are you in now, 
Roger ? And are you home on leave ?”’ 

“The Australia. She’s in the Home 
Fleet. Yes, I have got leave to marry 
my captain.” 


the 
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“Leave be blowed! Sailors are 
always ashore!”” The Roman-nosed 
man was having a marked difference 
of opinion with his mount, hence short- 
ness of temper. 

“Who is your captain, Roger? 
the doctor asked. 

“Linton. Do you know him? One 
of the nicest rr 

“Linton to be married! I didn’t 
see the engagement announced.” The 
doctor moved between Marjorie and 
the speaker. 

“No. They met on Tuesday, he 
proposed on Wednesday, married on 
Saturday. He is going to China for 
two years, hence the hurry.” 

“Linton! ‘Member Linton quite 
well. Wasn't he By Jove!” 
The owner of the Roman nose became 
a hot pink. ‘“‘ Pig-headed fool!” he 
remarked to iis two hundred and 
twenty guineas mount, who at once 
recommenced hostilities of war. 

“T knew Captain Linton well years 
ago.” Marjorie’s voice was quite 
steady, but in the strong morning light 
she looked every day of her thirty years. 

“ They’re moving, Marjorie. Come 
on!” 

“Coming, doctor.” She turned to 
Roger. A lovely pink flush mounted 
to her face. “If Captain Linton ever 
speaks of Yorkshire will you tell him 
that you met some of his old friends in 
the East Riding, and that—that they 
wish him the best of luck?” She was 
gone. 

‘Never thought Marjorie Henley 
pretty before.” Roger hustled his 
decrepit and vulgar mount over 4 
fence. 

‘“ Humph!” grunted his uncle, who 
was mentally kicking himself. ‘“‘ Never 
thought you would. Young fools—all 
young fools together! Don’t know 4 
good-looking woman when you see one. 
Run after a fluffy thing with tow hair. 
Humph!” His eyes rested on two 
figures in front. ‘Marjorie Henley 
takes her fences better than any womall 
I ever met. Roger, if you can’t get 
any more out of that animal than that, 
we can either spend the night in this 
field, or get off and run!” 

















le The Ww alls of Pakpat tan. 
THE POWER OF ISLAM. 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


BY M. R. W. NIGHTINGALE. 


The following article will show that it is not without reason that men speak of the 
chances of an Islamic Holy War running from end to end of North Africa, and, it 
might be, even far into Asia, as one of the possible results of the war. 


For three-and-twenty centuries has Ajudhan, now called Pakpattan, been known 
to history—but for the last eight hundred years, as a holy shrine, not as a fortress, 
has it been revered ‘throughout the Mohamedan world. About the year A.D. 11706 
was born a Mohamedan destined to be famous through the ages, who in after life 
went by the name of Baba Sheikh Farid-ud-din Sahib Shakar Ganj; as a missionary 
of Islam he attained the foremost place in his time, and his remains were laid to rest in 
the very heart of the City of Ajudhan he loved so well. Sanctity and fasting and 
asceticism go hand in hand with the religions of the East, and among many ascetics 
Baba Farid held first place. So continual was his fasting, that it is said that for 
thirty years he allowed no food to pass his lips, but that when hungry he had but to 
place against his body a wooden cake or a wooden bunch of grapes and his hunger 
was appeased. These bunches of wooden food are still kept at his shrine, and are 
shown as relics of great sanctity to the faithful. His fame as a holy man spread 
even into the remote fastnesses of Afghanistan and the distant cities of Persia and 
Central Asia. The very name of Ajudhan was changed to that of the “ Holy Ferry,” 
and as “‘ Pakpattan”’ has it been known. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


ITUATED along the southern boun- of the unflecked sky ; but approaching 
dary of the present civil district closer this grey cloud assumes a solid 
of Montgomery, Pakpattan, when air and, lo! it is not a cloud but a hill, 

seen from afar, appears but as a grey lying like the broad back of a sleeping 
cloud cutting with hazy outline the blue leviathan upon the waves of the sea. 
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Up and up from base to summit, tier 
on tier, cluster the houses on the hill, till 
nought but walls and latticed windows 
and flat topped roofs are seen, all grey, 
and grey like the colour of the ground 
they stand on, while bright in their 
midst, picked out against the greyness, 
are discerned the pink-stoned minarets 
and the whitened dome of the shrine 
of Baba Farid. 

Narrow, paved streets are the streets 
of Pakpattan, so narrow that two 
men can with difficulty walk abreast ; 
evil smelling are they also, as befits 
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glares an English inscription with ter- 
rible incongruity :— 


INSIDE SMOKING 
SHOES BOOTS ARE 
NOT ADMITTED 


But whatever may partake of the 
Occident without, within is pure Orient. 

Imagine a roughly-paved courtyard, 
surrounded by a recessed wall, a mosque 
of the usual Mohamedan type in one 
corner, while in the centre, rising in 
simple majesty, is the shrine itself. 
Not large, not ornate, but built of pure 











The Sifting Gate. 


“Each pilgrim must pass down this alley way before he can even enter the inner gates of the town.” 


the alley ways of the East, and over 
all broods the odour of sanctity and 


sleep. And, as the steep main road 
ascends towards the summit of the fifty 
foot hill, half way up on its left hand 
side, towering over the narrow path 
below, comes the entrance door to the 
courtyard of the shrine, all bright with 
mosaic tiles from the workshops of 
Multan and illuminated with many a 
text from the sacred books; but the 
hand of modernism lies heavy on its 
structure, for against the white of the 
marble, in letters broad and black, 


white marble, stands the tomb of the 
saint. Two doors of beaten silver face 
the east and the south, while over each 
in letters clear and black, deep sunk in 
the heart of the white marble, is cut the 
Islamic profession of faith, that has 
rung so long down the ages :— 


“ There is no God but God and Mohamed 
is the Prophet of God.” 


Within the shrine is the tomb itself,— 
just a grave raised a few feet above the 
ground level, while a single lamp burns 
dimly at the foot. Perfect taste and 
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perfect simplicity truly make one feel 
that a holy man lies sleeping here. 
Close at hand is a larger tomb where 
the descendants of the saint are buried 
in their turn—twenty-nine generations 
of men who in their lives guarded the 
shrine and passed on their charge to 
their children. The principal interest of 
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of a Hindu, a representative of the rival 
faith—an inherited right which has 
remained unbroken for eight hundred 
years, since the day in fact when the 
saint was buried on the site of the 
original Hindu temple that existed there 
from time immemorial. On two nights 
only in each year is it opened—on the 








The Gate of Paradise. 
“ Built of fine white marble, stands the tomb of the saint.”’ 


the shrine, however, centres on the 
southern one of its two silver doors, 
for this is the “ Gate of Paradise.’ 
It is fastened with a pair of sturdy 
locks, one key of which remains with 
the Diwan, the lineal descendant of 
Farid himself, who is the custodian of 
the shrine, and the other is in charge 


fourth and fifth of the Mohurrum fes- 
tival—and during these few short 
hours must he pass through who wishes 
to attain the blessings promised for the 
performance of this good deed. 

On the left of the sacred door a rough 
mat shed is seen, leaning against a re- 
taining wall. Within exists a fakir, 
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who for these past six years, through 
the sweltering heat of summer and the 
chilling blasts of winter, has lain there 
on the hard stones; who has never 
spoken from the hour he first came, who 
consumes but a handful of bread at rare 
intervals, and only occasionally emerges 
from his fragile cell in the dark of 
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dusk of night creeps slowly over the 
marble pavement ; in the eaves above 
is heard but the soft cooing of the 
countless doves as they seek their rest 
at night—when sharp and clear, like the 
tones of a trumpet, rises the voice of 
“Muezzin,” rises the call to evening 
prayer, ringing over shrine and city and 








On the way to the Shrine. 


night—and so the years lengthen out 
for him, and he awaits his call in the 
fullness of time—an object of wonder 
to the passing crowd, and of use to 
none. 

And as we wander through the de- 
serted cloisters the shadows lengthen 
and the winter sun goes down in the west 
like a great globe of gold; the damp 


carried by the breeze out across the 
fields to the faithful still afar :— 
“ God ts great, God ts great ; 
There is no God but God and Mohamed 
ts the Prophet of God ; 
Come ye to Prayer ; 
Come ye for blessing.” 


and the labourers turn and listen with 
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In the Courtyard of the Shrine the petty merchant sells his rosaries, penknives, and 
sweet-toned cattle bells. 


bowed and reverent heads and then 
repeat in unison once more :— 


“ There ts no God but God, and Mohamed 
is the Prophet of God.” 


But during the great festival of the 


Mohurrum the quiet of the Pakpattan 


streets is broken by the noisy shouts 
and joyous laughter of some 60,000 
pilgrims who are gathered there to- 
gether from all quarters of the Moha- 
medan world. Madras in the distant 














““On camels, in carts, on foot, come the Pilgrims.” 
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south sends its quota of devotees, from 
Afghanistan and Persia, from Bokhara, 
Turkistan and Arabia come flocking the 
faithful, till every Oriental language is 
heard around the shrine. On camels, 
on carts, and on foot come the pilgrims, 
travel stained and weary as their 
journey’s end approaches, with halting 
steps and grime-encrusted garments. 
The sturdy peasants of the Punjab, too, 
come tramping in with songs and 
shouts, rejoicing once again to behold 
the beloved domes and minarets of their 
hearts’ desire. The open spaces lying 
to the south of the town transform 
themselves into gay scenes of animation, 
as the thousands of light-hearted and 
brightly dressed folk sing and laugh 
and gape at the conjurers and the bears, 
the trained parrots and the wheel, and 
the other endless attractions of an 
Eastern fair. The spectators are as 
motley a crowd as the performers : for 
here are men in turbans and in fezes, 
frock coats and the rough sheepskin of 
the Pathan—men in trousers and men 
without—the halt, the maimed and the 
blind; men talking Urdu, English, 
Persian, Pushtoo, Tamil and Arabic; 
the virtuous and the professional thief— 
all are there—all are searching for the 
Gate of Paradise. 

Inside the courtyard of the shrine 
the peaceful seclusion of former days 
has given place to a surging crowd of 
sightseers, merchants and musicians. 
The latter with their zithers and their 
drums sit in circles outside the doors of 
the shrine, and with their high-pitched 
Indian voices sing the old time sacred 
songs from morn till morn again. 
The petty merchant with his wares out- 
spread on the flagstones at his feet, 
sells his rosaries, penknives and sweet- 
toned cattle bells, while on the steps 
of the mosque is the vendor of books, 
with his Korans and poems and lives of 
the saint. The pigeons cooing on the 
eaves above no longer take their quiet 
rest, and the green parrots with cries 
wild and shrill look down in alarm on the 
scene of unwonted turmoil below. 

At Pakpattan the Gate of Paradise 
cannot be passed without  super- 
vision and guidance, and elaborate 
arrangements are made each year by the 
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Civil Authorities for the safety of the 
devotees, for it is no light task to pass 
some 40,000 people through one narrow 
door at night, and ensure that no harm 
comes toany. Accordingly, extra police 
are drafted in, hospitals are erected, 
and every precaution is taken that 
experience can dictate. 

Some half mile away from the sacred 
precincts, jutting out like a pier into the 
ocean, are built two parallel walls with 
a width of but 24 feet between, and down 
this narrow alley way must every 
pilgrim file, before he can even enter the 
inner gates of the town. This has the 
effect of causing the crowd to trickle in, 
and so prevents any undue block 
around the holy door. Such at least 
is the theory, but apart from the 
common throng outside, within the 
courtyard itself, to the number of 
several thousands, are those who have 
been given the private entree, such as 
notables from many a land, officials of 
all degrees, and, by a kindly thought, 
the old men, the halt and the blind. 

And now the night of the year has 
come—the moon is in the appointed 
quarter and at sundown the Gate of 
Paradise will be opened. Strange and 
weird is the scene by the shrine as the 
evening shadows fall, and the great 
moment of the year draws nigh. Back 
against the walls of the courtyard is 
pressed the expectant throng, mur- 
muring prayers and calling on the name 
of God, while for the moment there is 
a space cleared around the sacred portal. 
With his hand and brow resting on the 
door stands a famous “ fakir”’ from 
Amritsar, hung around with heavy iron 
ropes, and his face up-turned to heaven, 
clean cut as in a cameo—the face of a 
devotee, in its best sense, the face of 
many an Italian pope—year by year 
he makes this pilgrimage and lays his 
homage at the feet of the great Farid. 
And as the sun goes down, and the time 
for evening prayer arrives, the Diwan 
approaches from his private residence, 
bearing in his hand one key of the 
silver gate, while by his side walks a 
Hindu bearing the other. With him 
come the Mullahs and his guests, “while 
the crowd breaks out into cries of de- 
light and of pious expectation. High 
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above the clamour, rises the throbbing 
of the drums and the shrill music of the 
band, as the procession, making obeis- 
ance to the departed saint at the 
eastern door, reaches the southern one 
bya circuitous route leading over the site 
of the ancient Hindu temple, on which 
the present Mahomedan fane is erected. 

And so the Gate of Paradise is 
opened, and, as the massive door swings 
back, the crowd surge forward, and 
breaking up semblance to regularity 
and order, the masses of packed 
humanity rush towards their goal, 
each one thinking only of himself, each 
one anxious to be first. But the police 
are soon at work, headed by the few 
British officials who are there—the 
rush is stopped and the crowd is forced 
back : whack ! go the sticks of the law 
on the heads of the faithful, and the 
files are formed again. A few minutes 


pass, and another rush, from both 
flanks this time—the door is jammed 
and the cries of the crushed ring loud 
and shrill: it is foot and shoulder work 
for a space, but order is soon evolved 


from chaos, the police have obtained 
the upper hand and the procession is 
under control. 

And so in unending twos and threes 
they throng to the gate, murmuring 
“Farid! Farid!” press their hot hands 
against the marble of the lintel and pass 
within ; then in reverence and pure 
faith they kiss the tomb of the de- 
parted saint, make what offerings they 
can and pass out by the other door, 
with the light of hope and joy in their 
eyes, shouting, singing, crying as they 
go “ Farid! Farid!” 

Stand by the door and watch. Here 
comes a holy man from Hindostan, 
with lean zscetic face; his beads he 
tells quickly and more quick as the 
Gate of Paradise is seen, murmuring 
prayers and calling on the name of God 
the Great, the Merciful, he passes in. 
Behind him, clad in rough and evil- 
smelling skins, creeps a hairy ruffian 
from the lawless lands of the North: 
with hawk-like face and eagle eyes that 
speak of midnight raid and sudden 
death on the wild frontier, he comes, 
“Farid! Farid!” he cries and passes 
in; Tottering with failing steps and 
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limbs palsied with age, white beard 
sweeping his breast in matted disarray, . 
eyes dimmed with ninety years of toil, 
comes the head man of a village— 
“Farid! Farid!’’ he mumbles and 
passes in. Young men, old men, the 
halt and the blind, on they come and 
pass within. All can come and find 
peace and consolation and forgiveness 
at the feet of Farid. But no, not all! 
No woman can pass the sacred portal. 
Buoyed up with hope and devotion, one 
tries, reaches the door and has already 
one foot over the threshold—but with 
rough vigour the hand of the righteous 
forces her back and she is cast aside into 
the unpitying crowd. 

These poor women ! there is no place 
for them in the religion of Mohamed : 
they may but look from afar and peer 
through the windows of latticed marble 
and gain what comfort they can by 
sight, but not by touch. “Sahib, 
sahib, help us! We have come from 
afar, but to greet Farid, and we are 
thrust away.” ‘‘ Ai! Mother,” is the 
reply, “it is not our law, but yours.” 

And now the great crowd at the 
lower barriers is on the move; rush 
after rush is made on the tunnel-like 
walls and beaten back, till there also 
order is evolved from chaos ; but many 
a wounded scalp and many a blackened 
eye will give evidence for long days to 
come that the road to Paradise is not 
simple. Through the barrier and up 
the steep ascent they surge with hands 
clapping and feet dancing, while the air 
resounds to the passionate invocation 
of “Ya Allah—Mohamed Char Yar- 
Haji-Qutb-Farid,” while wild and 
clear through all, vibrating like the 
throb of a thousand drums is heard the 
all-pervading shout, ‘“ Farid! Farid! 
Farid!” 

The police are weary now, but still 
the throng swarms on, though with the 
first ardour of enthusiasm somewhat 
chilled. Again there is a block at the 
door of the shrine :—“ Sit, sit down 
there, sit in rows one behind the other ” 
is the order roared. They all sit but 
one. “ Down, camel,” and whack! goes 
a stick, and he sits too. ‘“‘ Pass along 
now ; pass along, brothers,” and the 
road is clear again. It is long after 
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midnight and the moon rides low in the 
heavens ; the night wind strikes chill 
and there is a grip of frost in the air ; 
but patient thousands still are sitting 
in long rows on the open plain, content 
to await their turn till dawn if need be. 
Songs and laughter and jest beguile the 
weary hours, till at last the order comes 
and they, too, file through the narrow 
walls and climb the steep ascent and 
gain their hearts’ desire. And so the 
long night draws to a close and 36,500 
pilgrims have passed the sacred door 
within nine hours. And on the morrow 
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is the scene repeated again, with many 
fresh facés and with also many of the 
old ; but with the same joy and the 
same enthusiasm. Sixty-three thou- 
sand four hundred and five does the 
tally note before the gate is closed, not 
to be again opened for a twelvemonth. 
But for the moment there is a hush over 
Pakpattan ; all are lost in sleep ; con- 
tent with a sense of peace and joy, with 
the knowledge of a good deed done, 
with hope realised and faith streng- 
thened they have reached and passed 
through one Gate of Paradise. 


“AN UPLAND STATION.” 


@) THE trucks that leave Southampton bring a smell of twine and tar, 


And fishy, like the asphalt ways that front the glittering bar, 


And they steam into the station where the laurel bushes are. 


And the trucks be wet and slippery as seaweed on the rocks, 


With their cumbrous coils of cordage from the ships beside the docks, 


And they creak along the platform like the clank of ogre’s locks. 


What send we to Southampton for our upland valley’s freight ? 


Comes a band of armoured milk-cans through the level crossing’s gate, 


And cabbages with leaves a’curl and sprouting through the crate, 


And ducklings in a wicker coop, and gilly-flowers to fall 


Dusty-petalled in a bucket under some Southampton stall, 


And sons who sail for ’Meriky and bid good-bye to all. 


Then it’s “ Forward for Southampton ! ’—they are gone, and we turn back, 


Past the river and the orchard and the warm dishevelled stack, 


And again the silent barriers are swung across the track ; 


Again the platform is at peace, the idle metals shine, 


And the tendrils are untroubled on the stationmaster’s vine, 
And the sun is on the laurels, and the sparrows on the line. 


HELEN PARRY EDEN. 
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the letter, and now, as she came 

out of the damp drive, Lady 
Chevenix found mystery in the after- 
noon. It was late September, and 
seemingly from every tree issued the 
sudden treble of a robin’s song. Vivid 
grass by the roadside was filagreed with 
spiders’ webs, and patterned over with 
bright leaves; and this foreground 
gleamed out with startling abruptness 
against a frail, far-away landscape of 
silver and amethyst, where dreaming 
elms retreated from deepest purple to 
pale ghosts, scarcely distinguishable 
from the autumn haze. 

Earth held her breath. She 
waiting for some sign, some sound. 

The squire’s wife read the letter 
through once more. 

“ DEAR Lapy CHEVENIX,—You may 
have heard that I am in grievous 
trouble. My wife has to undergo a 
serious operation in two days’ time. 
She wishes, most urgently, to speak to 
you. Would it be possible for you to 
come this afternoon ? 

‘ Sincerely yours, 
CUTHBERT Scott.” 


"Titer had been mystery about 


was 


_Lady Chevenix disliked Penelope 
Scott for a reason she could not for very 
shame admit, even to herself ; but now 
she was experiencing that empty and 
shocked feeling we do, when a hitherto 
healthy acquaintance has been suddenly 
beckoned. Pausing a moment she 
folded the letter with its cramped black 
writing, and replaced it in the envelope. 
Such a common envelope it was, so 
very white, so very thin ! 

Lady Chevenix came on. In the 
hush, the suspense of the afternoon, she 
looked a curiously inappropriate figure, 
Picking her trivial way through a dim 
landscape which seemed to be lying 
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wearily rigid beneath some age-long 
spell. 

“Poor man. If she should not get 
over it, what will he do without her. 
And all those little children ! ” 

Her lips tightened. She did not con- 
cern herself much with the Scott 
ménage, but all the world, or at all 
events all Littleham knew of the devo- 
tion existing between the scholar curate 
and his wife. 

‘““ What can she possibly have to say 
to me ?”’ she wondered for the twen- 
tieth time. For, short of receiving 
occasional letters drawing attention to 
some particular case in the village 
needing help, she came little in contact 
with Penelope Scott. The curate was 
often to be met at local cricket matches, 
and so forth; but Mrs. Scott seemed 
ever tied to her dark little house. 

‘“ And no wonder, with six, no, seven 
children under twelve, and no nurse to 
look after them,’ thought childless 
Lady Chevenix, with a contemptuous 
lip and a maddened hunger in her heart. 
‘“ Now I come to think of it, she has not 
been in church the last few Sundays. 
I have not seen her since the garden 
party,” and here she frowned ever so 
slightly. She did not wish to be hard 
on a sick woman, but if greed in a child 
is disagreeable, in a grown up person it 
is revolting. And it seemed to Lady 
Chevenix that nearly every time she 
brought some of her guests to the tea- 
tent, Penelope Scott, noticeable in her 
shabby clothes and plainly done hair, 
had been standing at the long table. 

The Scott’s garden was untidy, for 
poultry had the run of it. Lop-sided 
circles of rabbit netting did protect one 
or two of the flower-beds, but others 
were hopelessly scratched up, and dew- 
gemmed feathers lay on the little lawn, 
whose grass was tufty and over-long. 
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But there was the impatient silver 
music of a wren shaking in the damp, 
still air ; and in spite of, or because of 
the oppression of the afternoon, Lady 
Chevenix felt every nook and corner of 
the place was haunted by the Scott 
brood—those bright-eyed, elfin chil- 
dren who ran hatless and bare-legged, 
who played strange games amongst 
themselves and who, like their parents, 
seldom ailed. 

She passed a perambulator drawn 
under a yew tree. The hood was up ; 
but from its shadowy darkness lay a 
tiny baby hand, limp with sleep, its 
nails gleaming like little pink shells. 

Lady Chevenix stepped on the toes 
of her narrow neat little boots. Her 
heart was stirring. Yet as she pulled 
at the rusty bell, and heard it jangling 
away at the back of the house, she 
murmured, 


“ These new-fangled ideas! Leaving 


a baby to sleep out on such a raw after- 
noon |” 

A diminutive servant, with hair up 
but skirts only to the tops of her boots, 


came to the door, showing a gloomy 
background of stone-flagged floor, and 
a flight of uncarpeted stairs, behind her 
flat little form. 

“Mrs. Scott is ill, Mum. 
think as ’ow a 

“Mother says will you come up,” 
rang out a child’s voice startling loud, 
and echoing from the top of the stairs ; 
and Rachel Scott came slowly down, 
no trace of shyness in her grey eyes. 

She was a thin little girl, with a white, 
freckled skin, and wisps of straight 
black hair. Her serge frock was very 
short, and though the afternoon was 
cold she wore old sandals, and no 
stockings. Now, as she shook hands, 
she studied the visitor with a very pas- 
sion of interest and admiration. Her 
lips opened to speak; but with an 
effort she closed them firmly, as though 
to press back the eager words. 

“T will show you the way up,” said 
she in a careful tone, and turning she 
began lightly climbing the stairs. 

Lady Chevenix had been acutely 
aware of the awe and admiration shining 
in this little girl’s eyes. It half pleased, 
half displeased, but wholly piqued her 


I don’t 
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curiosity. It belonged to the strange- 
ness of the lavender-coloured afternoon ; 
Penelope Scott’s illness, the blue smoke 
of burning weeds hanging low and still 
over the spell-bound fields, the curate’s 
request. 

“‘ And aren’t you afraid of catching 
cold with no stockings ? ” 

In her voice was that awkward at- 
tempt after friendliness which belongs 
to the woman who knows nothing of 
children. 

Rachel recognised it in an instant. 
She was so surprised, it was a moment 
before she could answer, gravely polite, 

“Thank you, I never catch cold. 
We none of us do.” 

Her short black locks fell apart, 
showing the nape of her white little neck 
and the hollow running up it. Lady 
Chevenix noticed this ; also the child’s 
hand slipping carelessly up the banisters, 
banisters miraculously polished by 
many sliding little bodies. And a child’s 
neck or a child’s hand is a very lovable 
thing. 

As they reached the landing there 
came the faint, far-away sound of a 
baby lamenting. Rachel cocked her 
head on one side and paused. 

“Tony has woken up. He is in the 
garden, in the pram. Will you ’scuse 
me, please? I must go to him. That's 
mother’s door.’’ And nodding, Rachel 
slid swiftly down the banisters, and ran 
out into the garden. 

Lady Chevenix found herself smiling. 
Wise though she seemed, Rachel was a 
diminutive person to have the care of 
a young baby. 

Three brown doors confronted her, 
the paint blistered and peeled off each. 
On a chest beside, lay a child’s floppy 
hat, a damaged butterfly net, and a 
milk jug from a doll’s tea-set. At 
which door should she knock ? 

She knocked, and fancying she heard 
an answer, opened and went in. The 
room was empty. It had a deal 
scrubbed floor ; opposite was a window 
wide open, with no blinds or curtains, 
only the crimson leaves of the creeper 
to soften its stark oblong. There were 
two little beds, and a bath with most 
of the paint off, set ready. Two 
washed-out pink flannelette dressing 
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gowns hung behind an open door leading 
into another room. From thence came 
a murmur of voices. 

Lady Chevenix, feeling intensely self- 
conscious, striving honestly not to look, 


face was grim and set by suffering. But 
a few minutes before he had learned 
what his wife wished to tell Lady 
Chevenix, what his wife wished to ask 
Lady Chevenix. A lump, hard, im- 


Ea 


“ She studied the visitor in a very passion of interest and admiration.” 


but aware of the unmistakable signs of 
poverty about her, went forward and 
knocked. Cuthbert Scott was sitting 
in a low chair by his wife’s bedside, 
holding her hand. He rose hastily and 
came forward, stumbling a little. His 


possible to swallow was rising stiffly 
in his throat. Had he failed his 
Penelope after all? Dumbly shaking 
hands, his eyes searched those of Lady 
Chevenix. Would she understand ? 
He drew forward a chair. No, he 
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could not leave his proud, impulsive 
Penelope to tell her tale to anyone so 
correct and cold. He could not. 

Penelope Scott lay flat in bed. She 
was a large woman, and now that her 
body was hidden by bed-clothes the 
other noticed for the first time how thin 
and worn was her face, how many fine, 
tired little lines there were about her 
eyes. She had always a white skin and 
a fine, hawk- 
like __ profile, 
but now her 
features 
seemed car- 
ved out of 
ivory. Two 
plaits of 
straight, long, 
black hair 
resting on the 
bed each side 
of her accen- 
tuated this. 

“it was 
good of you 
to come so 
quickly,” she 
said, holding 
out a_ hand 
still strong 
and capable. 
Hervoice,too, 
was clear and 
natural. Lady 
Chevenix, 
making some 
suitable reply, 
still a little 
shocked at the 
extreme po- 
verty she had 
surprised, 
wondered if 
this woman 
could be so near death after all. 

“‘T will tell your story, dear, and if I 
don’t tell it rightly you shall correct 
me. 

The curate was leaning over the 
bed, his back turned. 

Lady Chevenix felt the fierce misery 
of self consciousness. An urgent desire 
to escape possessed her. What place 
had she in this carpetless, curtainless 
room, so charged with emotion ? Where 








“*He got out of the room in some fashion.” 
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Cuthbert Scott had sat by the bed, 
holding his wife’s hand; where two 
little cots were arranged between that 
bed and the wall ; and all around were 
pinned childish attempts at flowers, 
animals, or ships plunging in woolly 
Reckitt’s blue or pea-green waves, 
A storm of emotion shook her, a fury of 
anger and jealousy against these two 
who were so much to each other—or was 
it a most lan- 
cinating pity? 

She rose 
from her 
chair, shaken, 
irritable, her 
hands ner- 
vous. 

‘ T feel sure 
you are not 
wel! enough to 
see me to-day, 
Mrs. Scott. 
Let me come 
some other 
time. If there 
is anything I 
can do for you 
—grapes——”’ 
And even as 
she spoke she 
was aware of 
the futility of 
her words, of 
the futility of 
everything. 

“Oh, I want 
more than 
grapes,” cried 
Penelope un- 
expectedly. 
“Forgiveness, 
anda favour!” 
She hesitated 
with the blood 


slowly pouring into her cheeks like wine. 


“But thank you all the same. The 
district nurse does everything for me. 
She is a dear little thing.” 

Even in her own _ embarrassed 
anxiety, the curate’s wife must put 
in a kind word for the new little 
nurse who stood in such awe of het 
patroness. 

“ But, Cuthie, isn’t it time you went 
for old Joe Larkin’s funeral?” she 
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added, and looked up at her husband 
lingering awkwardly there. 

As she spoke a bell tolled heavily out 
on the still autumn afternoon. 

“« Boo-oom.” 

Was it for this the motionless earth 
had been holding her breath ? 

Cuthbert Scott smiled in a peculiar 
fashion. Without saying good-bye to 
Lady Chevenix he got out of the room 
in some fashion. The knowledge had 
come to all there, that bell might next 
toll for Penelope Scott. 

“Do sit down again,” pleaded the 
latter as the two women were alone. 
“It is just possible I may not come 
through this,” she continued, her clear 
dark eyes on the other. “ There is 
something I must tell you. Something 
for which I must ask your forgive- 
ness.” 

Penelope’s voice was a desperate 
mixture of pride and humility. 

“ Forgiveness ? Mrs. Scott, I feel 
quite sure that——-” 


“Oh, but wait!’ exclaimed Pene- 


lope in a suddenly lowered tone, and 


wondered how she could begin. The 
tolling bell boomed slowly out. Fora 
moment the frivolous, impatient little 
notes of a wren in the shrubbery could 
not be heard, then they reappeared, 
shrill and triumphant, through the 
dying echoes of that dreadful bell. 

Lady Chevenix swallowed. 

It is always embarrassing to the 
conventionalist to be brought close to 
the very core of Life. She was meaning 
to be all that was sympathetic and 
kind ; but the quick understanding of 
the other recognised she was hanging 
desperately back, longing to escape. 
Penelope, looking at this woman in her 
neat, expensive clothes, felt for her a 
detached kind of pity. 

“It is difficult to tell,’ continued 
Penelope, turning her face, and not her 
body, so that her profile was silhouetted 
against the hard pillow. ‘‘ It would be 
easier had you children,” she added very 
wistfully. 

_ Lady Chevenix sat more uprightly 
in her cane chair. The unutterable in- 
justice of life hit her like a blow in the 
face. She had money, a well-mannered 
husband, a charming house, good 
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clothes and famous rose-gardens. To 
these she clung—but only for want of 
anything better! All the while her 
heart was crying out for the fulness of 
Penelope’s life! How gladly she would 
have exchanged her smooth massaged 
skin for the fine, sharp lines round 
Penelope’s lips and eyes, her expen- 
sive dresses for Penelope’s shabbiness, 
her bright flower-filled rooms for these 
mean, bare ones! Yet the world 
would always think of Mrs. Scott as a 
brave, splendid woman, and Lady 
Chevenix as one who chose the softer 
way. 

But this Penelope, with the worn 
face and brilliant dark eyes, was 
speaking haltingly, with effort. 

“Perhaps you may remember some 
years ago Rachel fell out of the swing. 
She broke her arm in two places, and 
cut her head, poor mite! ” 

The mother’s voice was very tender. 
She paused a moment. 

(‘‘ Boo—oom !’’) 

Penelope rushed on hurriedly. “‘ It 
was so necessary to keep her still. She 
was restless and feverish that first week. 
You had a dinner party just then. 
Cuthbert was anxious I should go. He 
is such a darling, Lady Chevenix. He 
never thinks of stupid things like clothes 
and appearances. But I do! when I’ve 
time.’’ Penelope smiled apologetically 
at the elder woman. 

“You would never guess, would you, 
I mind dreadfully coming to the Hall 
a frump, in my shabby black frock and 
rubbed suéde gloves, and the roughened 
brown hands inside them, and hearing 
the servants snigger and forget to help 
me into my old tweed coat which does 
for opera cloak as well.” 

Lady Chevenix half-rose. She was 
bewildered, aghast, annoyed, all in a 
breath. This was not decent. Was 
the poor woman wandering? How 
her eyes glittered, like dark diamonds ! 

“Mrs. Scott, I do beg of you—” 

“Am I being hard, unkind?” in- 
quired Penelope in that natural, unso- 
phisticated manner which always made 
her seem so young. “I don’t mean to 
be. But when one is ill, nothing mat- 
ters but real things. One must just 
cut straight through all those muddling 
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little preliminaries that mean nothing, 
though they do appear to soften 
words |” 

Penelope paused for breath. 

(“‘ Boo—oom !’’) 

Again the shrill voice of the wren in 
the shrubbery was obliterated for a 
moment or two. 

Lady Chevenix bent her head a 
little. 

“Rachel had been moved into my 
room. She watched me dress for your 
dinner through the chink left in her 
bandages. Somehow I knew that she 
knew I hated going shabby and tired. 
Rachel has always been understanding. 
I must explain she is my greatest 
friend as well as my eldest little girl. 

“Said Rachel : 

“* Of course, mummy darling, you 
look aw’ fly beautiful, but I s’pose your 
ev’ning frock is a weeny bit queer 
now.’ 

“Oh, but black, Rachel, never— 

“*Wouldn’t it be just lovely, 


mummy, if someone sented you some 
aw’fly beautiful flowers as a s’prise. 


Everybody would look at the flowers 
and forget the dress. Mummy, do go 
in the twinnies’ room an’—an’—in 
their water-jug you'll find something.’ 

“ Rachel’s voice had tailed suddenly 
off. I knew she was nearly crying. 
When I got to the twins’ room I found 
why. In their jug were a canary- 
coloured dahlia, a magenta dahlia, and 
a scarlet dahlia.” 

Penelope stopped. Her eyes were 
so soft it seemed as though they must 
hold tears. 

“* Rachel’s dahlias,” she said at last. 
“ From her own little garden. She had 
been hoarding them for the children’s 
class in the flower show. Someone 
was giving a half-crown as a prize. 
Rachel had felt sure of that half-crown, 
Lady Chevenix.” 

Lady Chevenix pressed her hands 
together. Her diamond marquise ring 
glittered in the dark room. She made 
no sound. 

“T pinned them in. If Rachel could 
have her precious dahlias cut, surely I 
could wear their scarlet, yellow and 
magenta over my heart.” Then Mrs. 
Scott raised herself on one elbow. “I 
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will be honest,’’ she admitted fiercely. 
“T did turn the magenta one in ; but 
Rachel saw, and together we screwed 
its head well round to the front. And 
an earwig walked out and began to 
promenade over my neck. ‘ Poor 
mummy! Never mind, /’W pick him 
off !’ cried Rachel.” 

Now Penelope was lying back again, 
smiling very faintly, as we smile at 
some beckoning memory. But Lady 
Chevenix had blushed an unbecoming 
red to the very roots of her fringe- 
net. How well she remembered those 
dahlias, and her sarcastic comments 
thereon to a friend. 

(‘“‘ Boo—oom !’’) 

It was all the visitor could do not 
to thrust her fingers in her ears. Her 
face burned ; her heart ached. Vaguely 
she found herself thinking of that dim 
landscape she had left outside. The 
still silver-mauves and blues, the frail, 
patient trees and the gauzy distances. 
Surely such a terrible sound must 
shatter all these. What was Penelope 
Scott saying ? 

“The poorlamb! She tried so hard. 
But that tear would squeeze out. And, 
of course, I never saw it. I sat by her 
bed and talked about your dinner- 
party. The lights reflected in the old 
black oak walls, and the men-servants 
with their powdered hair, the sheeny 
satiny dresses, your diamonds, the long 
table with the flowers and _ trailing 
smilax, and the silver candlesticks and 
their pink shades, the glittering glasses 
with golden and crimson wines, and, 
above all, the little silver bonbonnieéres. 
That tear had slid down into the bed- 
clothes, but any moment another might 
come, so Rachel talked very fast and 
shrill. 

‘“*Oh, mummy, I see it all; the 
silver candlesticks and the little pink 
shades, and everything sparkly and 
glittery. But I can’t ’magine what the 
little pink goodies, in their frilly paper 
cases, in the silver dishes, will look like. 
Oh, mummy, I should love to have a 
pink goody in a frilly paper case. Not 
to eat. Just to hold in my hand an 
look at, an’ bimeby to keep in my 
treasure drawer. Oh, mummy, do give 
me a pink goody in a little frilly paper 
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case!’ And little Rachel began to halfpenny surprise packets of sugared 
whimper.” pop-corn, and mever any surprise in 


(“ Boo—oom ! ’’) them! She could not imagine rose and 
“ Rachel’s ideas of goodies are pear- mauve and eau-de-nil fondants in little 
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You look aw’fly beautiful, but | s’pose your ev’ning frock is a weeny bit queer now.'” 


- and bulls’-eyes, and farthing papercases. They just caught the sick 
"ey a sticking to each other in those child’s fancy. She does so love pretty 
| greenish glass bottles in the post things. She kept rolling her hot little 
omice window, Lady Chevenix, Or _ head about in the pillows crying : 
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““ T want a little pink goody in a 
frilly paper case! Why don’t we ever 
have pretty things, mummy? Oh, 
mummy, I do want a pink goody. Oh, 
mummy, do—do bring me back a pink 
goody in a little frilly paper case! 
Why do we never have pretty 
things, mummy ?’” 

Lady Chevenix had little imagination, 
but she could not but guess what Pene- 
lope had to tell. She longed to save 
her the pain of confession ; she longed 
to cry out: 

“Oh, don’t go on! Please don’t! 
What does it matter? I am glad the 
little girl should have had them ! ” 

She was too shy. Her eyes fastened 
on the silvery back of a creeper leaf 
scarcely visible against the white 
autumn sky. Even as she gazed it 
loosened, and fell with a delicate little 
patter of sound, and lay on the window- 
sill like a splash of blood. 

“She will not help me!” thought 
Penelope bitterly. ‘To hear a child 
moan is a piteous thing, Lady Cheve- 
nix,” she said aloud; and then her 
features took on a look of intense suf- 
fering as she thought of the still 
formless possibilities held in the next 
few days. 

(“‘ Boo—oom !’’) 

““We are very poor, as you know. 
My children have always learned to do 
without. But Rachel had given me 
her dahlias. She was fretful.” 

Suddenly the mother raised her head. 

“They have always had good and 
sufficient food and clothing, and each 
child has a certain sum of money set 
aside for its future,” she declared with 
defiant eyes, as though the other might 
be blaming the curate in some way. 

The effort seemed to exhaust her. 

“ Do you mind if I wait a little? I 
am getting rather out of breath.”’ And 
pulling a handkerchief from beneath 
her pillow, she passed it across her 
upper lip. 

There was a pricking behind Lady 
Chevenix’s eyelids. She made des- 
perate attempts to conquer her morbid 
shyness. 

“Is there anything I can do for you ? 
Bring you a glassof water?” she begged, 
stiffly kind. 
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Yes ; there was something she could 
do later on, said Penelope’s wistful eyes, 

And Lady Chevenix in her acute 
self-consciousness could not bring her- 
self to say more, even to look at the 
sick woman, Instead her gaze followed 
the knots in the scrubbed boards, 
reached the battered wainscot, travelled 
up to the open window, and there 
watched the bright leaves of a beech 
twiddling slowly down against the dim 
landscape. 

Yet had Penelope not been so pain- 
fully absorbed, she must have seen 
something stirring faintly in this cold- 
natured woman, just as she had often 
watched the topmost boughs of a fir 
tree stir against the sky before the 
middle branches swayed, and finally 
the whole tree seemed to break up and 
shudder into movement. 

(‘‘ Boo—oom !’’) 

“Oh, Mrs. Scott!’ cried Lady 
Chevenix suddenly, ‘“‘I am sure you 
have nothing to reproach yourself for! 
I nothing to forgive! But supposing 
you have, I forgive whatever it may be. 
Oh, I do. It is all finished and done 
with. Rest now, I beg of you.” 

‘“Why, you are going to cry? Shall 
I pretend not to see as I did for 
Rachel ? ” 

Penelope’s tiny flash of fun died as 
abruptly as it came. “Oh, let me 
finish quickly,” she cried with tears in 
her own voice. ‘‘ It was not only that 
I took several fondants and hid them 
in my pocket (you see how old my 
dress must be to boast a pocket !), but 
I invented a whole conversation for 
Rachel between you and me. I made 
you say : a 
’ “*Now what is your little girl's 
favourite colour ? ’ 

‘* Rachel loves pink best.’ 

‘“* Well, here is a nice pink goody; 
but I should so like her to have a yellow 
and a mauve, and a green one, too. All 
in their little frilly paper cases. W " 
you give them to her with my love! 
And oh, Mrs. Scott, you must forgive 
me, but what exquisite flowers those 
are you are wearing. Where did you 
buy them. Did you get them down 
from London ?’” 

Lady Chevenix made a jerky move 
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ment. She was embarrassed, depre- 
catory. She was suffering acutely. 
She did not know what to do or say. 
She could only endure. But Penelope 
had seen her eyes, and she continued a 
little less shamefully, a little more con- 
fident her ultimate request would be 
granted. 

“ That the 


dinner was 


party 


first chapter of a living serial which 

still goes on. 

heroines ! ” 
Penelope smiled a little apologetically 


You and I are the 
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you thought it was Egyptian, and very 
old and valuable.” 

(‘‘ Boo—oom !’’) 

“IT stole and lied, you see. It all 
began to make up to Rachel for her 
dahlias. And then the children took 
things for granted. And I didn’t con- 
tradict. And then somehow I—I 
began to invent! It comforted. when 
life was ugly and the coal-bill big, and 
Sally kept on breaking cups and 
vegetable dishes, and boots wore out, 
and the children’s stockings always 


*“*1'm going to kiss you if you will let me,’ said Lady Cheventx.” 


at bracketing 
Chevenix. 

“You send the children each a 
fondant in a little frilly paper case 
from all your parties. You send them 
jolly sorts of messages. And I am 
always taken in to dinner first because 
I am so beautiful and witty ! ” 

Slowly Penelope’s ivory skin was 
growing scarlet. She would not meet 
the other’s eyes. She continued in a 
hard, monotonous voice. 

“ Till I told you Jimmy made me the 
bead necklace I wore the other day, 


herself with Lady 


wanted mending, and all the potatoes 
looked rosy and soapy! You can’t 
think how depressing frost-bitten 
potatoes can be day after day.” 

Lady Chevenix had not sufficient 
imagination to understand Penelope’s 
funny little excuses and reasons, but 
with an awkward gesture she took the 
hand of the curate’s wife in her own. 
If she knew what to do or to say. If 
she could break down her cold, stupid 
shyness! She could only endure the 
moments as they passed, striving to 
shut her ears to that dreadful bell. 
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“Hasn’t it broadened, and got hard 
and brown and ugly,” laughed Penelope 
a little hysterically, as she looked at her 
hand lying in the other’s white and 
diamonded fingers. ‘‘ And they used 
to say I had pretty hands! But lifting 
heavy saucepans off the fire, and pushing 
perambulators soon spoils hands. Per- 
haps it was these ugly hands that first 
set my imagination spinning ! ”’ 

(‘‘ Boo—oom ! ’’) 

Slowly, very slowly, Lady Chevenix 
was realising that when the ordinary 
woman is denied a reasonable amount 
of beauty and frivolity in life she is 
bound to fashion it for herself somehow 
—somewhere. 

“ Tf I had guessed—if I had thought.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t pity me!” cried 
Penelope, with sudden brilliant little 
lights corruscating in her dark eyes. 
“Cuthie and the babies are worth far 
more than white hands and proper 
clothes. I’ve had the sweets of life 
all right. It was only, like Rachel, I 
wanted them in ‘little frilly paper 
cases.” ”’ 

“ Forgive a childless woman for her 
thoughtlessness—for—for snubs. I—I 
don’t know what to say—I was 
jealous.” 

It was out ; and with characteristic 
generosity Penelope pressed on as 
though she had not even heard. 

“Tf what might happen did happen, 
never let Rachel and her little brothers 
and sisters guess I lied to them. You 
see, Rachel is such a polite little girl. 
She always wanted to thank you! I— 
I had to tell her you were shy, and 
would rather not be thanked.” 

Penelope was colouring painfully 
again ; and now, as she fixed her plead- 
ing eyes on her visitor, Lady Chevenix 
remembered the eager look on Rachel’s 
little face, the subsequent determined 
pressure of her lips ! 

“ Rachel loves you—” 

Lady Chevenix reddened. 

“To her dying day she will never 
forget her first pink goody in the little 
frilly paper case. She always prays 
for ‘ the kind lady.’ ” 

“She does? She prays for me?” 
There was a curious little smile about 
the other’s mouth. In that piercingly 
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sweet moment she even forgot she had 
never sent the goody. 

“T should not like my babies to find 
out their mother was a liar. You are 
being kind—kinder far than I deserve, 
Oh, let them think you sent those 
fondants! And never let them know 
their mother was shabby and shy and 
of no account! I invented so much. 
It didn’t seem any harm then. I was 
always remembering little incidents and 
compliments and things. And now I 
don’t want my babies to find out, oh, 
I don’t—” 

The curate’s wife had shut her eyes, 
and from beneath her closed lids the 
bright tears were squeezing slowly out. 

“T am going to kiss you, if you will 
let me,” said Lady Chevenix in a stilly 
voice. ‘“‘ And do you know I would 
give all—yes, all I have, to steal goodies 
for my little children.” 

“The babies! They shall never 
know their mother told stories, and 
was shabby and shy, and didn’t know 
what to talk about.” 


“Never know! Never know! And 


by-and-bye I shall meet that little black- 


haired Rachel, with the little white, 
dear neck, and the direct eyes, and the 
long sunburnt legs so gay with old 
bruises.” Lady Chevenix was _half- 
laughing, half-crying as she leaned 
over the bed. ‘“ And I shall say to her, 
‘ There is such a big box of those sweets 
in the little frilly paper cases up at the 
Hall. Will you come and have tea, 
and fetch them ?’ ” 

Penelope lifted her flushed, wet face 
from the pillow. Her hair was very 
rough. She was still ashamed, yet all 
at once came little fine creases of 
laughter about her eyes. 

“And Rachel will say, ‘How 
*ceedingly kind of you, Lady Chevenix, 
but might one of the children come 
instead? I’m ’fraid I must give Tony 
his bottle now mummy’s ill. Sally 
might not wash it quite clean, you see ; 
or give it at the ’xact time, and it is so 
important a baby should be fed to the 
minute.’ ”’ 

‘Then I shall say, ‘ But don’t you 
know you and all the others are coming 
to stay with me for the little while 
mummy is ill. And there is a whole 
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family of orange Persian kittens in the 
housekeeper’s room. And mummy 
will soon be well again.’ ” 

The passing bell had ceased. Instead, 
a thrush on the topmost bough of the 
deodar flung loudest, most triumphant 
notes down into the little garden. And 
now the bird and the bough, high 
against the sky, were visibly taking on 
a sharper, darker outline, for behind 
them the westering sun was pene- 
trating through those barred silvery 
clouds. Its radiance streamed in at the 
window, till Penelope saw the lovely 
crowding leaves of the creeper gleamed 
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transparent rose, and that each of her 
long black plaits were touched with 
rusty light. 

A tiny breeze set the red leaves 
whispering hoarsely all up the wall. 
The blight, blue and dim, that had lain 
all afternoon upon the land was lifting 
and changing into dusty gold. The 
spell was broken. Earth breathed 
sweetly and naturally again. 

“Mummy will soon be well again,” 
repeated Lady Chevenix ; and as the 
eyes of the two women suddenly met 
in a long look, both knew the words 
to be prophetic. 





“HOMEWARD BOUND.” 


And night was drawing curtains o’er the Bay ; 


. i sinking sun was parting from the day, 


Waves rose and fell, with gentle swell— 
Forming a fitting parallel 
To Sylvia’s bosom—Sylvia Delahay. 


Ensconced at ease on ocean lounges—bought 

With humbler bart’rings than their vendors sought— 
We had begun to find that one 

May view a glorious setting sun 

And passing day, enrapt in earthly thought. 


And yet, since earth reflects celestine glow, 
And solar brilliance brightens all below, 
‘Tis surely meet that thoughts discreet, 
And lovers’ stories—ah, how sweet !— 
Should for their colour to the sunset go. 


A lovelock, sporting with the twilight air, 
Kissed and rekissed my Sylvia’s forehead fair ; 
Blushes rose-red her cheeks bespread ; 

Upon her dainty little head 

There shone a wealth of golden maiden-hair. 


Nor could a Phidias nor a Raphael trace 

A fairer figure, a diviner face, 

Than those I prest, at love’s behest— 

The sun had hidden in the West ! 

When shyly stealing from our trysting-place. 


But what were more delightful far to me 
Than outward beauties possibly could be, 
Were those of mind, and heart so kind 
That scarcely by a beat repined 

At being taken into Custody. 


FRANK MACRAE, 


























BLACK FEATHERS. 

















BY R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON. 


: wer is Tuesday, June 15th. 
As all the world knows, our 
case lasted from the 8th to the 

1oth. The judge began to sum up at 

a quarter to three, and for an hour and 

a half talked to the jury in a pleasant, 

conversational tone. All the while 

Madge sat white and still, playing with 

her black feather boa. I was watching 

her. She was plucking the feathers 
from it, one by one. Every time she 
moved her fingers a feather fell. 

It was striking five when the jury 
returned and gave their verdict. Madge 
and I had made the best fight we could. 
We had lied and lied again—but we 
lost. She was a ruined woman, and it 
was I who had ruined her. 

From the courts I walked back to my 
flat. Already the newsboys were shout- 
ing the result, and I bought a paper. 
Half a dozen headlines ; a full column, 
giving counsels’ speeches ; and, sand- 
wiched in between the latest cricketing 
news, the verdict—so much did I get 
for my _halfpenny. “West End 
Divorce! {£5,000 Damages.” 

It was on that evening that I saw 
Madge alone for the first time since the 
crash came. She rang me up, and asked 
me to call at her hotel. 

“ At once, Jack, at once!” she said. 

I found her waiting for me in the 
lounge. She still wore the dress she 
had worn in court, and round her 
neck was the black feather boa. She 
played with it all the time I talked to 
her. 

She asked me to marry her, but, as I 
tried to prove, it was impossible. 
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‘But think what I have been 
through, Jack,’’ she pleaded. ‘“‘ These 
three awful days! It would have been 
so easy to have confessed. I only 
dared to face it all for the sake of 
saving you!” 

I wish to make no defence. God 
knows that I have none to offer. But 
as a man with some experience of life 
I felt bound to say what I did. We 
could never have been happy. Facts 
have to be faced, and though five 
thousand is no very large sum, I am a 
poor man. Marriage was out of the 
question. 

“You mean,” said she, “ that you 
are tired of me? ” 

“That is an unfair way of putting 
it,’’ was my answer. 

The judge, when summing up, talked 
of men of the world. I was a man of 
the world ; he was a man of the world ; 
each one of the jury was a man of the 
world. It was an expression he harped 
on. As any man of the world can see, 
marriage could never have set things 
better. 

‘“T’ll stand by you,” I said. ‘“‘ Iam 
not a cad. If ever you want any 


“T quite understand. I'll be cut even 
if you make me your wife. But try to be 
kinder to the next woman you ruin.” 

She left me. She walked away with 
her head erect, and for a second I 
wavered. I was on the point of 
calling her back. But I was a man of 
the world—a man of the world. I let 
her go. 





THE BLACK FEATHERS. 


Yes, yes, I am a blackguard. If I 
could find words I would lash myself 
with them. But my object is to prove 
that I am sane. It will be said that 
I was mad, and that the shock upset 
my reason—but that is not so. I sat 
where I was, beside her empty chair, 
thinking. The floor of the lounge is 
mosaic, and I was tracing straight 
lines through the square pieces of 
colour. And there was nothing on the 
floor—nothing within a yard of me. 
To that I can swear. 

Then came the sound of scurrying 
overhead. A maid-servant ran down 
into the lounge, shrieking. I heard 
someone—it was a woman—calling for 
a doctor; and the manager dashed 
from his office up the stairs three steps 
at a time. 

What it all meant I did not guess, 
nor did I care. I went on tracing 
lines and crosses and squares in the 
mosaic, and suddenly noticed a tiny 
black feather. It was lying upon a 
diamond-shaped stone at my feet, 
swaying. And at the moment that I 
noticed it the manager touched me on 
the shoulder. 

“Sir, sir!” he cried. “‘ The lady— 
she has poisoned herself ! ” 


One by one they have come. The 


next I met in the street. Only a mad- 
man, it will be said, could speak of 
meeting a feather. But I am not mad. 
I solemnly protest that I have never 
been more sane and composed than I 
amnow. Iam choosing my words with 
studied care. I say I “ met ” the next. 
It was at the corner of Jermyn Street 
and Duke Street. As I turned the 
corner the feather fluttered out of 
nothing, and lay on the pavement not 
a yard in front of me. If I had not 
pulled up sharp I might have trod 
on if. 

The next I found upon my writing- 
table. It was a real feather, abso- 
lutely real. I fingered it. They have 
all been real, and they have all been 
Just the same—tiny, fluffy things, with 
the end of the plume iridescent, and 
with the quill grey. 

There was one on my pillow that 
hight 
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The next morning my man laid out 
my clothes as usual. He hung my 
shirt over the back of a chair, and I 
noticed the feather at once. It fell in 
little circles through the air—just as 
the feathers had fallen from her boa 
when she plucked at it in the court. 
It balanced itself on the sleeve of my 
shirt, and every time my man moved 
the mere draught he made set it 
rocking. But I was careful not to say 
a word. I wanted to make sure I 
closed my eyes and pretended to be 
asleep, but the moment he left the 
room I jumped out of bed. 

Again I say it was real—absolutely 
real. I pressed the quill against the 
back of my hand. It left a mark—a 
little white mark, which turned red, 
and lasted quite a long time. 

But sight and touch are senses which 
the imagination may deceive, and even 
govern. I held a match to the thing, 
and watched it curl and splutter. The 
smell, acrid and pungent, was unmis- 
takable. 

My man returned to tell me that my 
bath was ready. 

‘“‘ Anything burning, sir ? ” he asked. 

I sniffed, and vowed that I could 
smell nothing. 

The inquest was on Saturday. I was 
advised that there was no need to 
attend, but I had need to clear myself. 
It was in my mind to brave it out. 
The doctors were the first to give their 
evidence—then my turn came. They 
gave me the Book to kiss, and as I was 
raising it to my lips a tiny black 
feather passed in front of my eyes. 
No one else saw it, but I watched it 
settle on the rail of the witness-box— 
and then I took the oath, and told the 
truth. I was a man of the world who 
had ruined a woman without a thought, 
and had left her to bear her shame 
alone. I was a murderer, and worse 
than a murderer. 

All that I said, and yet they thought 
me mad ! 

I believed that I had done all I was 
required to do, and that the feathers 
would no longer come; but there was 
one on my pillow again that night. 
And then I guessed what their message 
was. It was on Sunday morning that 
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I came down here, to this little village 
by the sea, hoping against hope that I 
might escape. But there is no escape. 
And now here is the last ! 

It is a thing which the wind might 
have carried for miles ; but there is no 
wind, It has been a still and sultry 
day. And, moreover, the windows of 
my room have been closed ever since 
this morning, when one of them settled 
upon the curtain. But now—this is 
the last ! 
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It came to me out of the darkness, 
and kissed my cheek. 

One thing only do I beg. Call me, 
if you please to do so, insane. But do 
not call me temporarily insane. There 
is no limit to consciousness, except, 
perhaps, in sleep. 

But it is not the last. 

There is a tiny black feather resting 
on the barrel of my revolver. God 
forgive me, but I dare not live. Here 
is an end—or a beginning. 





‘nN A COPSE. 


ASSING by a little copse, where the twilight 
Shook among the panting bloom, 
Leaves so thickly twined you scarce glimpsed the skylight 


Gleaming thro’ the fallen gloom, 


Suddenly I heard a cheep, then a chatter, 


Piercing thro’ the cloakéd peace, 


Such a hubbub in the night, such a clatter, 


Clack and jabber without cease, 


All the birds of all the skies—young birds, old birds, 


Plumey songsters, sorry tits, 


Wing’d inhabitants of wood and of wold, birds 
Babbling songs and squeaking twits, 
All the happy, careless world that’s in heaven 


Surely here had gatheréd, 


Cock and sparrow, dick and finch, thrush and raven, 


To a common woody bed. 
“Mother, brother’s on my twig 


“One more worm before I sleep—— 
“ Tweet ! 


“Mind my eggs, you clumsy ! ” 


“e 


pray the Lord my soul to keep 


” 


“ Now then, way there——”’ 


” 


I say, there——” 


tweet ! 


” 


“ Then the princess took a cloud——-~” ‘“‘ So I told her 


False is false and true is true 


“ Flew with him from Thorpe to Trunch 
“ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ” 


““ Sweetheart ! ”’ 


” 


‘““ Mamma, scold her——” 


Then deep silence ; not a sign of the bustle 
Neath the tree-tops’ sheltering eaves, 
Not a whisper in the copse, save the rustle 


Of the leaves against the leaves. 


HERBERT FARJEON. 





THE 


SOUL MACHINE. 


BY OWEN OLIVER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD SOMERVILLE. 


I. THE UNKNOWN POWER. 

HE blinds of the lecture-room 
were drawn, but a fussy little 
breeze had joined their enemy 


i 


the sun, and the allies made sudden 
sorties through the flapping defences. 
In one of these incursions the light fell 
upon the upturned face of the girl in 


the front row. She was watching the 
professor—she always did—with a 
frightened, but not unwilling, fas- 
cination ; and, as usual, he was watching 
her. She had, it occurred to him then, 
the look of a martyr ; and her light hair, 
lit by the sun, passed very well for a 
halo. He was a very tall, very dark, 
very stern-looking man, and young for 
his position. People said that he 
would make a great name. 

“All the known powers of the 
universe,” he was saying, “‘ are forms 
of vibration. The unknown power that 
we call the soul no doubt is like the rest.” 

A spectacled student noted the 
statements neatly : 


Powers =Vvibrations 
Soul =ditto. 


A tall girl in black glanced im- 


dropped ink on his pad, and watched 
the blots spread. A dumpty girl drew 
the professor as a windmill with 
whirling arms. A bronzed man skir- 
mished under the desk for a red-haired 
girl’s hand. 

The girl in the front row shivered. 
She felt that she was being drawn to 
the edge of the abysmal unknown. 

“One by one we discover the secrets 
of the vibrations ; and so we catch the 
powers, and make them our servants. 
Some day we shall catch the soul !”’ 

The spectacled man added to his 
notes, and the bored youth added to 
his blots. The tall girl concluded 
that ‘‘ Fred” must be waiting outside 
by now. The dumpty girl added a 
chubby soul dodging the windmill. The 
bronzed man looked at the red-haired 
girl as if he meant, “ Some day J shall 
catch you!” The girl in the front 
row clasped her hands. The professor’s 
eyes seemed to claim that her capture 
was completed. 

“I can even fancy how we shall do 
it,’ he went on. ‘‘ We shall keep 
vuessing at the form of the vibrations— 

iscovery always begins with a guess— 


patiently at her watch. A bored youth ..nd testing our guesses ; and some day 
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we shall happen to guess right. We 
shall make some contrivance that 
would vibrate in unison with the soul 
vibrations, if they existed; and we 
shall find that it does and they do, and 
then we shall set to work to capture 
them. 

“We shall begin by connecting the 
vibrating contrivance with some mech- 
anism to register the vibrations, just 
as’ the ‘record’ of a phonograph 
registers speech in the form of minute 
indentations or lines. The next step— 
and this is the difficult one—will be to 
turn this inexpressive record back into 
the thoughts which it represents, as a 
phonograph turns the lines and inden- 
tations back into speech. When we 
have invented this machine the first 
part of our task will be done. We 
shall have caught the soul, and its 
secrets will be secrets no more.” 

He paused. The spectacled student 
made more notes, and the blotter more 
blots. The tall girl once more con- 


sulted her watch. The dumpty girl 


touched up the “ soul ”’ so that it made 
faces at the windmill. The bronzed 
man tried to catch the red-haired girl 
in a primitive form of soul machine—the 
pressure of two big hands upon a small 
one. The girl in the front row looked 
at the professor with eyes like lamps. 

“And then ’’—the professor leaned 
forward, and his eyes seemed to seize 
her—‘ we shall tame the wild force 
that we have trapped. The soul is the 
hardest of the powers to catch, but it will 
be the easiest to subdue to service. It is 
its very nature to realise in action what is 
presented to it as the thing to be done. 
The controller of the soul machine will 
only have to turn the machine back- 
wards to impress his own will on other 
souls. The rule of the world will be in 
the hands of the man who invents the 
soul-machine.” 

He bowed to indicate the end of his 
lecture. The spectacled student hur- 
ried to his next class-room. The tall 
girl hurried to her waiting escort. The 
dumpty girl hurried home, and the 
bored youth to a music-hall. The red- 
haired girl hurried into the passage. 
The bronzed man overtook her and 
seized her, 
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“ Caught, little soul!” he whispered 
almost fiercely. 

“Oh, Jack!” she cried. 
to me!” 

The girl in the front row rose slowly 
and gathered up her books. The pro- 
fessor glanced at her, and she put them 
down again. When they were alone 
he held out his hand. She hesitated, 
then gave him hers. They had not 
spoken before. 

“T think we have got as far as 
vibrating in sympathy,” he suggested. 

‘“‘ Sometimes,” she answered, without 
looking at him, “ I think that you have 
hypnotised me.” 

“ T shouldn’t call it hypnotism,” he 
said. ‘‘ When two minds—two any- 
things—vibrate in unison, the stronger 
sets the pace. That is all.” 

‘And yours is the stronger.” She 
drew a deep breath. ‘‘ You wished me 
to stay.” 

“re.” 

“Why ?” 

“Ts that so hard to guess?” he 
asked, rather awkwardly. 

“Oh!” the girl cried sharply. 
isn’t that. ... Don’t pretend.” 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ I won’t. We shall 
be good friends, I hope; but it isn’t 
that. My life has bigger things than— 
friendship. I want assistance, and I 
chose you, because we are ‘in unison,’ 
for one thing ; because I can trust you, 
for another.” 

‘Because you are the stronger, and 
I can’t be false, I suppose. I don't 
think I should be anyhow. Yes? 
What is it?” a 

‘‘T have invented the Soul Machine, 
he stated. “It is in my _ private 
laboratory upstairs.” 

The girl quivered and looked at him 
with frightened eyes. 

‘‘ The—soul—machine,” she echoed. 

“The soul machine,” he repeated. 
“Up to a point, that is. It registers, 
but it does not reproduce—yet. It 
will, with your assistance.” 

“Am I the first victim ? ” she asked. 
She spoke as an inquirer, not as one 
with a voice in the decision. ; 

“No,” he said, “rathér you will 
be—part of the machine, I think. I 
shall not hurt you, Do not be nervous. 


“ Be good 


“ It 
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She clasped and unclasped her hands. 

“You know,” she said slowly, “ that 
I have no choice ; that I must obey.” 

“Do you wish to disobey?” he 
asked. She shook her head. 

“You have hypnotised me, I think,” 
shesaid. “I...Itis as yousaid. My 
mind has to follow yours. . . . Be good 
to me—as good as you can be.” 

“T will be as good to you as I can 
be,” he promised. “Come!” 


She followed him upstairs. 


II. THe Firty DIAL. 


The laboratory consisted of two 
rooms, one entered through the other. 
The outer room was filled with ordinary 
scientific apparatus, and lit by two 
windows that looked out upon a field 
of housetops. The inner room, when 
he opened the door, was quite dark. 

“Some of the things are affected by 
sunlight,’ he explained. ‘I will turn 
on the light as soon as we are inside. 
Give me your hand, Miss * 

“Myra Hamilton,” she said, staring 
into the darkness within. “Shall I 
ever come out again ? ” 

“Of course! You don’t think I am 
going to murder you in the dark, do 
you? I will turn on a little light first, 
if you are afraid... . There! Now 
come in,” 

She entered, closed the door, and 
stood with her back against it looking 
at the curtains that surrounded the 
centre of the room. He pulled a lever, 
the curtains rolled back slowly, and 
she saw the soul machine. 

A powerful electric dynamo stood at 
one end. This did not differ from 
other dynamos. The soul machine 
proper occupied a space of about 
twelve feet long by five feet wide, rose 
about five feet from the floor, and des- 
cended into a space beneath—a rotary 
apparatus with complicated attach- 
ments, 

The central rotary portion consisted 
of an elliptical chain-band revolving 
on broad-flanged wheels. The band 
carried four and twenty discs of a 
whitish material, like alabaster, mounted 
on short stems. These, the professor 
explained, were the receivers that took 
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up the vibrations of the soul, or group 
of souls, to which they were “ set.” 

The “setters” were a number of 
tiny-coloured electric globes—nearly 
a hundred—arranged in a double row 
on each side of the upper course of the 
discs or receivers. Silvered reflectors 
were placed behind them to throw 
their light upon the discs. They sen- 
sitised the receivers, he explained, 
much as light affects a photographic 
film, but with the important difference 
that the sensitisation could be “ wiped 
out,” and the discs used again and 
again. 

The lower course of the receivers ran 
in a kind of tank sunk beneath the 
floor. A number of nozzles projected 
slantwise on one side. These, the 
professor said, emitted a powerful 
chemical spray upon the discs. The 
object of this was twofold. The impact 
of the spray caused the discs to rotate 
upon their axes in addition to their 
elliptical motion—much as the planets 
revolve in their orbits—which was 
essential to their function. Secondly, 
the spray wiped out the impression of 
one moment and left them free for that 
of the next. 

The discs were carried round from 
left to right, coming up on the left from 
the pit, cleaned like a slate for their 
next impression, and taking that as the 
lights fitted them for it. They carried 
the impression to the far end of the 
machine toward a curious apparatus 
there. The professor called it the 
diaphragm. It stood upon a platform 
about four feet square poised upon a 
complicated arrangement of pulleys 
and wheels and steel balls running upon 
other steel balls. The diaphragm itself 
was hung upon wires with similar 
elaborations. It was about four feet 
long, about a foot wide, and perhaps 
two inches thick. It appeared to be 
a slab of cream-coloured wax, con- 
voluted like a walnut, or a huge brain 
spread out in the form of a tablet. 
The wires were gathered up in a waxen 
globe, somewhat like a spherical brain. 
Other wires ran from this to five dials. 

“ These,” said the professor, “ are 
the recorders. Will you attend to me 
carefully, Myra? ” 
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“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ master!” 

There was a touch of sarcasm in her 
voice as she uttered the submissive 
word, and her eyes flashed with a light 
of their own, for the first time. It had 
occurred to her that he could not make 
her attend unless she chose. 

“T understand, Myra,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘ Yes. You have a choice. 
You cannot help obeying; but your 
obedience is of little use unless you try 
to make it useful. It is for you to 
choose whether you will assist me in 
the greatest discovery of all time. If 
you refuse you can go—go now, and 
return no more. If you agree you will 
have no more choice. You will be 
bound ever after. I give you fair 
warning. Now choose.” 

They looked at each other for a long 
while. 

“You could release me,’’ she sug- 
gested, ‘‘ at any time afterwards ? ”’ 

“Yes ; but I should not.” 

She drew a very deep breath. 

“I think you have hypnotised me,” 
she gasped. “I... Your slave is 
ready, master. .. . I never thought to 
be that to any man. . . . Go on.” 

He shook her hand with some 
warmth. 

“You will be my partner in the 
greatest work ever done ! ”’ he declared. 
“Thank you! .. . Well, now you 
will attend carefully. The diaphragm 
takes down the vibrations of the soul 
and exhibits them in a kind of spec- 
trum—bands of colour with little 
breaks between. Certain colours stand 
for certain affections of the mind. 
Anger widens the red. Disappoint- 
ment darkens the green. Intense 
mental exertion makes the yellow wide 
and faint. Pain brings out certain 
dark bands ; and so on. In that way 
we might tell from the spectrum with 
practice that a soul was, let us say, 
angry and disappointed ; perhaps even 
that it was angry and disappointed 
because it had failed in some hoped-for 
mental achievement ; but that is hope- 
lessly inadequate to show the real soul. 
The dials do not even tell us as much as 
that. They merely indicate the in- 
tensity of certain of the primitive 
colours, and therefore of the mental 
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facts for. which these stand. In short, 
the diaphragm at present represents the 
soul, but it does not re-translate it into 
your mind or mine. That is our prob- 
lem in the future. . . . Well, now you 
will like to see it at work.” 

The girl shrank away from him. 

“Not me!” she begged. “Not 
me!” 

“Not if you are frightened,” he said 
composedly. ‘“‘ You shall see it at 
work on me. Then perhaps you will 
believe that it is harmless. Sit in this 
chair and watch. . . . This is the arrange- 
ment that sets the machine to its 
particular ‘ victim,’ as you would call 

He operated a keyboard that looked 
like that of a small typewriter. 

“T have written down my soul 
characters,” he said. ‘I will explain 
them to you some other time. Now 
the soul machine can capture me!” 

He came back and stood on a marble 
slab beside the diaphragm where a 
number of levers jutted out. 

“ Tt can’t catch you unless you stand 
there ? ” she asked. 

“It could catch me if I stood on the 
top of the Himalayas!” he declared. 
“Or if I lived in Mars. I stand here 
because it is the one place where I can 
both reach the operating levers and see 
the diaphragm and the dials. That is 
all.... Now!” 

He pulled a lever. The electric 
machinery buzzed and crackled, and 
long bluish sparks sprang from one 
place to another. The little electric 
lights above shone out in a wonderful 
spangle of colours, some vivid, some 
bright, some pale, some barely visible, 
some apparently not lit at all ; defects 
in his character, perhaps, the girl fan- 
cied. . . . She did not like the power- 
ful black globe. It represented his 
cruelty, she told herself. 

The band went round, and the spray 
hissed, and the discs revolved fastet 
and faster. 

“Look!” he cried, and pointed to 
the diaphragm. A spectrum like 4 
many-coloured rainbow shone upon the 
convoluted slab; and the girl roused 
to sudden interest. 

‘‘ What is that ? ” she asked. 





“Myra rose and saw it, too, and stood wringing her hands,” 
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“Tt is I,” he said, “‘so far as this 
kind of diaphragm will represent me ; 
I as I am at this moment ; the extra- 
ordinary medley of thoughts and feel- 
ings that exist even in a comparatively 
restful mind. The dials show better 
how restful.” 

He nodded at the indexes, and she 
went up to them. They registered 
from 0 to 100 she saw, and the highest 
pointer was at 7 now. 

“Think of things,” she begged ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Think of things!” 

“You shall tell me what to think of,” 
he proposed ; and the girl clapped her 
hands. 

“Work a sum,” she told him. “I 
will put it down on this slate. . . . There! 
... Now work it. . . . This first dial is 
going up g—1I0—1I. . . . What does it 
stand for?” 

“It estimates intellectual work,” he 
stated. ‘‘ The second dial has gone 
from 2} to 3# you may have noticed. 
That is the physical effort.” 

“The third dial has gone up a little, 
too. What is that for?” 

“ Effort of will. The effort to work 
a simple sum is small in an educated 
man. It has become a habit. ... Is the 
sum right ? ” 

“Yes. The fourth dial has gone up 
just a little.” 

“The satisfaction which I get from 
my good arithmetic! That dial repre- 
sents emotion.” 

She made him rack his memory, 
compose a verse, hum a tune, think of 
a good dinner, and explain the changes 
of the spectrum and of the dials that 
followed from each. 

“ And now,” she said at last, “‘ think 
of me!” 

Changes took place in the rainbow 
of colours and in the dials as before. 
They represented his effort of atten- 
tion, his esthetic appreciation of her 
appearance, his satisfaction at having 
her assistance, and so on, he ex- 
plained. 

“And the fifth dial has gone up 
from 1} to over 4,” she said. ‘‘ What 
does that dial mean ? ” 

“That dial?” he said. “Oh, it is 
rather a tentative one. I meant it to 
indicate personal regard, or affection 
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as we Call it, in its higher degrees, | 
haven’t done much with it.” 

‘‘ T should imagine not,” said the girl, 
“if you have only taken down your- 
self!” 

“It’s up to 44,” he apologised. “I 
really do appreciate your assistance, 
and—and I feel that we shall easily 
grow friendly, and—it’s gone to 5— 
53! It will go higher in time. Ifyou , 
wait—nearly six...” 

“Please stop the machine,” the girl 
said irritably. “I want to talk.” 

He laughed good-humouredly and 
stopped the machine. 

“TI should not have promised,” she 
protested, “if I had known that you 
had so little regard for people. I 
should have been too much afraid of 
you. AndIam... . The machine shows 
that you are hard and unfeeling. . . . I 
wonder if I can break my promise. I 
wonder.” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ You cannot.” 

“You could let me.” 

“No, I cannot. Myra, don’t you 
understand? The success of this 
machine means the regeneration of the 
universe. If ten thousand people had 
to be sacrificed it would be my duty 
to do it ; and you are only one.” 

The girl swayed a little. 

“Then I am to be sacrificed,” she 
said. “Oh, knew! I knew!” _ 

“It depends on what you call sacri- 
fice,” he said. “I think, if you under- 
stand it rightly—but we will talk of 
that another time. Come at eleven 
to-morrow morning, Myra.” 

‘‘ T will not come ! ” she cried. 

The professor looked at her, and her 
eyes and voice sank. 

‘T will come,” she promised. 

Then she went. She kept saying 
one word over and over to herself on 
the way home. “Six! Six! Six! 


III, ELaIne. 


There was a feeling very like com- 
passion in the professor’s mind as he 
went toward the laboratory door. He 
expected to see a little black-robed, 
pale-faced figure looking at him with 


doubtful eyes. Instead he found Myra 
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radiant in white muslin, with a bright 
flower-hat, and roses at her bosom, and 
pretty pink roses on her cheeks, and 
holding a gay little parasol. She 
smiled at his surprise. 

“ Decked for the sacrifice ! ”’ she said 
with a laugh that was not wholly a 
laugh. 

“Tt is not a sacrifice,’ he protested, 
- “if you will understand. . . . You look 
very sweet, child.” _ 

“ The dial will go to six and a half,” 
she said sarcastically. ‘“‘ Let’s try.” 

“The dials must take you down this 
morning,” he told her. 

“No!” she cried. 
won't,” 

“You must,” 
“ Come.” 

He went to the inner room. She 
followed him. She dropped the para- 
sol as she went, and let it lie. She had 
meant to catch him in Eve’s woman- 
machine of adornment and smiles ; and 
her wiles, she told herself, had failed. 

“ Sit down,” he said, and handed her 
achair. She sank in it. 

“T can’t see the diaphragm and the 
dials from here,” she objected. 

“ T do not wish you to,” he answered. 

He experimented with the “ setter ” 
that looked like a typewriter for a time, 
while Myra stared in front of her 
without looking round. 

“Ah!” he said suddenly. “I’ve 
got you.” She gave a cry. “‘ Don’t 
be frightened. I am merely going to 
take you down as I did with myself 
yesterday. I shall do nothing else 
to-day.” 

“And afterwards ?” she asked in a 
dull voice. 

“T shall not hurt you at any time.” 

“ But—— ?” 

“Hush! I will explain afterwards. 
Now we will begin.” 

“I want to see!” she protested, in 
the same dull, hopeless voice. 

Some other time you shall see, 
Myra, I don’t want your attention 
distracted to-day.” 

He moved the lever—she heard it 
click—and the lamps flashed out and 
the spinning discs went whirling round ; 
but she sat quite still as she had been 
bidden, 


“I won't, I 


said quietly. 


he 
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“Think of your schooldays,” he 
commanded ; “ your prizes, if you took 
any. Try to remember some dates. 
The Magna Charta. Its chief pro- 
visions. Can you think out a pro- 
position in geometry ? The angles of 
the base of an isosceles triangle. Ah! 
You know it, I see. Now—attend 
carefully please. Tell me what I told 
you about this machine last night.” 

She told him. Then he put other 
questions, gave her paper and a pencil 
to draw; made her play as if on a 
piano ; told her to sing a song. She 
sang softly the first verse of “ She is 
far from the Land.” She had a very 
good voice. Singing, in fact, was her 
accomplishment. 

“ And now the last verse,” he asked, 
“not merely for the machine, but for 
your beautiful singing. . . . Thank you, 
Myra.” 

“It would be 6? now, don’t you 
think ? ”’ she asked suddenly. ‘‘ Won't 
you let me go now, and try it on your- 
self?” 

“Presently,” he said. “ Presently. 
We'll see what you make of the fifth 
dial. You are of a warmer disposition 
than I, and we ought to get some in- 
teresting results. Think of some re- 
lative ; one whom you like. . . . None 
you like much, I gather.” 

“They are dead. . . 
mother si 

“T see,” he interrupted. “I see. 
I’m sorry I asked you. Think of some- 
one else. Think of me. Poor little 
Myra!” He laid his hand on her 
shoulder. She gave acry. There was 
a snapping sound, and then a noise as if 
a spring was broken and a clock was 
running down. The professor sprang 
back and stopped the machine. He 
looked at the index of the fifth dial. 
It had gone to 100, and then the spring 
had broken. Myra rose and saw it, too, 
and stood wringing her hands. 

“There is a difference between six 
and a hundred,” she said in a voice that 
seemed to come from a long way off, 
“isn’t there ?” 

“It would be more than six now, 
Myra,” the professor said. It was he 
who flushed. The girl was very white. 

“It would be—shall we say 7 


. When my 
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or 8?” She laughed feebly. ‘“‘ Well, 
now you know why I chose to obey 
you. I am ashamed and sorry ; but— 
you know. .. You remember Elaine, 
perhaps? ‘I have gone mad. I love 
you. Let me die.’. . . It was really the 
only thing to do! I am ready for the 
sacrifice now. Let it be soon. To-day. 
What is it ?” 

“Come into the other room,” he said 
hoarsely. He wiped his forehead. 

“No; not the light of day! You 
must do it now. I shall die of shame, 
like Elaine, if you don’t. I mean it. 
I am that sort. What isit? Tell me 
very exactly.” 

He wiped his forehead once more. 

“There is only one diaphragm,” he 
said, ‘‘ that is adequate to receive the 
impressions of human souls and give 
them out as they really are. It is a 
human soul.” 

“Yes,” she said. She 
calm now. “Go on.” 

“Tt must be a soul that will give 
itself up to the task ; remove its own 


Was very 


thoughts and feelings and will—or 
submit to have them removed.” 

bite: a 

“A clean soul with no stains that 


will not come out. You are that, 
Myra.” 

“Go on,” 

“A soul that I can control. There 
might be others, but ... The final 
object of the machine is to put my 
desires—my best and worthiest desires, 
please God !—into the world, and make 
it better. The diaphragm to do that 
must be a soul that is not only all the 
things that I have said, but completely 
in sympathy with mine. There is only 
you, Myra. Shall the work be done 
or undone? I have no right to compel 
you, I see now. I give you back your 
power to choose.” 

He looked steadily in her eyes. 

“T have told you,” she said, “ that 
I choose to die. I should die anyhow 
now you know how I feel about you. 
Oh, yes, I should. You think one 
doesn’t die of shame, but there’s such 
a thing as tormenting the life out of 
yourself! Id rather die quickly, 
and—and please you.” 


‘You will not die,” he said. ‘“‘ You 
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will merely lose consciousness of iden- 
tity—entirely while you act as the 
receiver and reproducer of the soul 
machine, to a lesser extent at other 
times. You will eat and drink and 
sleep and feel, but I fear that you will 
not think very much, or remember 
very well, or do things of your own 
accord. It is a great sacrifice, of 
course, but you will not know what 
you miss ; and your life will be more 
useful than a million ordinary lives 
put together. I will give you my 
utmost care. Do everything that can 
be done for your comfort——” He 
hesitated. “‘ Myra,” he said suddenly, 
“will you put off the—the sacrifice 
fora year? Marry me to-morrow, and 
let me endeavour to give you a year of 
happiness first.” 

The girl threw back her head scom- 
fully. 

“IT would sooner die a_ thousand 
times!’ she cried. ‘‘I cannot deny 
that I love you, but I hate myself for 
doing it. Hate—hate—hate! It is 
now or never. Kill my soul, my iden- 
tity, whatever you call it, to-day, or 
you never shall. I will kill myself, if 
you do not, and escape you. I hate 
the idea of marrying you so much that 
I will not do it, though I believe that 
in the year I would win your affection, 
and make it impossible for you to—to 
kill me! It ds killing. . . . Well, if you 
don’t, J shall.” 

The professor groaned. 

“Tt must be,” he said. “It must 
be. I shall suffer in doing it, Myra.” 

“You should suffer,” she said, “ and 
perhaps You shall do one thing for 
me. Before I cease to be Myra Hamilton 
and become an automaton, we will have 
one afternoon to know each other. 
You should know what you have 
destroyed to make a diaphragm! You 
shall take me up the river. We will 
talk of music, pictures, books, our 
hopes and our ideas of life. I will sing 
to you. We will be just two friends 
together. In the evening we will come 
back here, and then We'll forget 
that now. Will youtakeme?” 

“Yes,” he said, “if you wish it. 
He shivered, and his voice shook. 

“T wish it. ... No word of love 
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or marriage. Promise, on your 
honour.” 

“‘T promise.” 

“And no drawing back when the 
time comes. J shall not.” 

“And I dare not, Myra. You do 
not understand. It is to save the 
world ; and the world is many millions, 
and you are only one.” 

“Only one, and valued at six de- 
grees. Come—I am going to make 
that six into sixteen this afternoon, 
perhaps six and twenty. I want you 
to be sorry afterwards for Elaine ! ” 


IV. THE New DIAPHRAGM. 


The setting sun was reddening the 
sky when the professor and Myra re- 
entered the laboratory. She carried a 
great bunch of wild flowers that she 
had gathered. Some of her hair fell 
loose when she took off her hat, and 
made her look very young. 

“And now,” she said, ‘‘ you shall 
make your new diaphragm. Will you 
remember that it was once rather a 
nice girl? You thought so this after- 
noon.” 

“ Oh, Myra——” 

“Hush! It has to be. It is fixed 
in your mind beyond altering. Don’t 
salve your conscience by pretending 
to be overruled by me! It is fixed 
in my mind, too. Do it quickly. I 
am ready. ... Hush! Don’t talk!” 

The professor moved the diaphragm 
from its slab, and set a library chair 
there. He heaped it with cushions. 

“Sit there, Myra,” he said. ‘‘ You 
will not feel any pain. When the 
machine starts you will know no more— 
as yourself—until it stops. Then I 
shall take you home.” 

“Me,” said the girl thoughtfully. 
“Me. Youcallit that? Well, it will 
not know what it has lost, will it ?” 

“7 shall,” he cried with sudden 
passion. 

The girl smiled over her shoulder as 
she went to the chair. 

“T think,” she said, “‘ your fifth dial 
will go higher than six when you think 
of me. That is why I made you take 
me out this afternoon.”’ 
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“Oh, Myra!” he groaned. 

“ That will be your sacrifice, you see, 
Will you arrange the cushions, and 
make the diaphragm comfortable? , , 
Yes, it will go higher than six, won’t it? 
—when you think of your poor little 
soulless, helpless diaphragm? . . . That 
is very comfortable. Thank you!” 

She smiled up at him without a 
tremor. 

“T have the best part, after all,” 
she told him. “I shall forget, and 
you will remember. Good-bye!” 

‘“Oh, Myra! Don’t you see, I am 
like the signalman who must send the 
train to destruction—a thousand lives— 
or upon his child. The world needs 
your soul, and I May I kiss you 
once ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said. “I shall forget, 
and you will remember.” 

She lifted her face to his, put her 
arms round his neck like a child, and 
returned his kisses—for there were 
more than one.” 

“Think of this,’”’ she said, “ when 
you take down your thoughts on 
your brand-new diaphragm. Good-bye! 
Please do it now.” 

She sank back upon the cushions 
with sudden weariness, and lay there 
smiling ; and a wonderful moment of 
beauty came to her. The professor 
looked at her and felt very faint. 

“Myra,” he cried, “it is my duty, 
and.I damn myself if I refuse to do it; 
but I cannot!” 

His face worked painfully, and he 
strode up and down. 

“It is you who are damning me!” 
he cried, as if he had lost his reason. 
“You vowed to help me—declared 
that you were ready. It was all pre 
tence. You meant to win me over 
with your fascinations. You talked 
glibly of dying, but you did not mean 
it. You meant to make me love you 
and marry you. I might have saved 
the world, and now I will do it! 
He laid his hand on the lever, dropped 
it with a groan. “ After all,” he said, 
“your life is your own. Go! It is / 
who will die!” 

She sat up in the chair and looked at 
him with her hand on her chin. 

“« My life is my own,” she said, and 
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all that I have to give. I give it 


gladly !” 


She leaned forward, holding by the 
arm of the chair, and put down a lever. 
Then the powers imprisoned in the 
machine fell upon her suddenly, and 
she dropped across the arm of the 
chair. He threw himself upon the 
levers wildly and pulled two together. 
The room seemed to fill with lightning 
and thunder. The soul machine fell to 
pieces. The boarded window blew out. 
He saw a calm evening sky, and then 
he saw nothing. 


A pretty young girl, with her head and 
hands bandaged, brought the professor 
to his home in a cab. He was un- 
conscious. A policeman who came 
with them told his sister of the ex- 
plosion at the laboratory. They had 
found the young lady sitting on the 
floor, holding the professor in her arms, 
he said. She had been sensible enough 
at first, and had ordered the cab, but 
on the way she seemed to have gone 
dazed, and “‘ lost herself.”’ 

The professor’s sister drew Myra to 
her and kissed her. 

“Who are you, dear ? ”’ she asked. 

The girl stared blankly, and gave a 
laugh that had no laughter in it. 

", am the new diaphragm,” she 
said. 


V. THE SAVING OF THE SOUL. 


A fortnight later, when the professor 
was well enough to go out, he told his 
sister the whole story. She made no 
comment till the end, but he noticed 
that she shrank from him. 

“There is only one thing that you 
can do,” she said, after a painful pause. 
“You must marry her.” 

“God knows,” he said, “I am 
willing enough ; but Myra——” 

.., phere is no Myra,” his sister said. 

You murdered her. God forgive you. 
I don’t think He will. Myra loved you, 
and marriage is the best way to pro- 
tect what is left of her. You will go 
away, of course, and leave her with 
me ; but she has a right to your name. 
You must marry her.” 
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“ Tf she is willing 

“ Willing ? If you ask her she will 
look at you and say, ‘AmI?’.. . Oh, 
George!” His sister cried a little. 

They said no more till they heard 
Myra’s step in the passage. She had 
lived with them since the explosion. 
She did not speak when she came in— 
she never spoke till she was spoken 
to—but when the professor’s sister 
kissed her she returned the kiss and 
smiled. 

“Would you like to go out with 
George, darling?” the sister asked, 
holding the girl round the waist. 

Myra looked at the professor. 

“Would I?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“‘ Yes, Myra. Run 
and put on your hat.” 

“Which hat ? ” she demanded help- 
lessly. 

“ T will come and dress you, darling,” 
the sister offered. 

Myra followed her obediently. Pre- 
sently she came back in muslin and 
roses. He had bought her a hat and 
dress like those that the explosion had 
spoiled. 

“ She almost chose them for herself,” 
the sister claimed, with a faint hope in 
her voice, ‘“‘ didn’t you, dear helpless 
one?” 

“Did I?” the girl asked. She 
looked at the professor for instruction. 

“‘ Shall we go now, Myra ? ” he said. 

“Shall we ?”’ She always answered 
questions so. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, and then they 
went ; and the professor’s sister laid 
her head on the table and cried. 

“Where shall we go, Myra?” he 
inquired, when they were outside. 

“You know,” she said. 

“On the river?” he _ suggested. 
““ Where we went that afternoon? You 
remember, Myra ? ”’ 

“Dol?” She looked at him doubt- 
fully. “I don’t think I remember, 
because—I am a diaphragm.” 

He groaned. 

“Do you remember what that is ? ” 
he asked. 

“No,” she denied. 

He groaned again. 

“We will go on the river,” he de- 
cided. “Oh, Myra, you smiled so 
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that afternoon ! 
again?” 

“Of course,’ 
me to smile.” 

She looked at him for her orders, and 
he made asound that was almost a sob. 

“ We will go in a motor,” he offered. 
“You like motors. . . . Well, you did. 
. .. I think you do now if you knew 
what you liked.” 

He hired a motor and drove it out 
into the country and along the river 
banks. Myra sat quite still with her 
hands folded. She looked at things if 
the professor told her to look, but made 
no remark. The blue sky, the sweet 
air, the green fields, the little children 
who tried to race them and clamoured 
for pennies, the hills covered with 
trees, the valleys covered with grass 
and flowers, the white-sailed boats— 
none of the earth’s good things seemed 
to move her to thoughts of her own. 
She was just a soul diaphragm, it 
seemed, waiting for impressions from 
her master, and faintly reflecting his 
pleasure. For when he told her that 
things were good or beautiful she some- 
times smiled faintly. 

“ You know,” she agreed. 

They came to the boat-stage presently 
and took a little skiff. He put her 
tenderly among the cushions and rowed 
till they reached a backwater, and there 
he stopped under a tree among the 
water-lilies. She had been so pleased 
with them a fortnight before. 

“Would you like to gather some, 
Myra ?” he asked. 

“Shall I?” She waited as always 
for his orders. 

“Oh, Myra!” he begged, “ can’t you 
want to do anything ? ” 

“T want what you want,” she said. 

“Do you? . . . I want you to marry 
me, Myra. Will you?” 

“Tf you tell me to,” she assented 
composedly. 

“T want you to love me, Myra.” 
He held her hands. ‘“ Will you? ”’ 

She frowned and bit her lips. 

“ Tf you want me to,”’ she demanded, 
“why don’t you make me? ” 

“IT want you to make yourself,” he 
entreated. 

“But, of course, I can’t!” 


Will you ever smile 


, 


she said, “if you tell 


she 
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said. “How can I? 
diaphragm.” 

“Don't,” he begged _hoarsely ; 
“don’t.” He dropped his face in his 
hands, and his body shook. He was 
haggard when he looked up. 

“Myra,” he said, “it’s no use telling 
you, because you can’t understand, but 
I want to say it. The machine shall 
never be made again. I see now that 
it was blasphemous folly. We cannot 
save souls; they must save them- 
selves. Neither can we destroy them. 
Some day—perhaps after we are both 
dead, Myra—yours will come back to 
you ; perhaps, in God’s goodness, to mine! 
Meanwhile I shall be punished enough, 
Myra. I shall break a little -piece off 
my heart every day for want of the 
love that you cannot give me. Don't 
you understand a little, dear?” 

There was silence for five minutes, 
ten; then, for the first time for a fort- 
night, Myra spoke of her own accord. 

“Come and sit beside me,”’ she said, 
in a sweet, steady voice, “‘ and—yes, I 
think you may hold my hands. . . . No; 
you must not kiss me yet. . . . Listen! 
There zs a soul machine. It is called 
love. Souls must save themselves, as 
you say ; but love can show them the 
way. Ilearnt that asI sat in the ruined 
laboratory holding you in my arms. 
The floor shook, and I thought perhaps 
we should go through, and I wanted 
to fend you from the fall. . . . No; you 
must not kiss me yet. . . . I love you 
very much. .. . I thought, if he dies he 
will lose his soul—and if he lives, unless 
he gives up this wicked plan of his own 
accord. Perhaps if he sees me as | 
might have been, as a poor helpless, 
soulless creature, who was once a gitl 
that he thought pretty and bright and 
sweet—I could see that you thought 
that—perhaps he will be sorry and save 
himself then. Perhaps he will offer his 
ambition, his name, his love—Oh! ] 
wanted ¢hat!—to this poor hurt, help- 
less, foolish thing. . And then, 
I thought, I will love him so dearly, I 
will be so good to him, that he will be 
glad that he has only sacrificed 4 
machine and not a soul—two souls. 
... I love you very much. . . . And 
now you shall kiss me!” 


I am only a 
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Lower School, with its time-worn pillars. 
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AFTER THE HOLIDAYS: ETON RE-VISITED. 


BY MRS. HENRY DAMAN. 


With PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE REv. HENRY DAMAN, 


T the beginning of every new 
school term at Eton there is 
generally something or some- 

body new to comment upon. New 
boys always, occasionally new masters. 
Recently there was a new Provost, who 
as schoolboy, Assistant Master, and 
finally Head Master had spent the 
greater part of his life at Eton, and 
therefore was new only in his official 
capacity. In the palmy days of the 
Volunteers the School Corps owed a 
great deal to the zeal and military 
ardour of its honorary Colonel, the Rev. 
E. Warre, and doubtless the Officers’ 
Training Corps, which has taken the 
place of the old Volunteers, will profit 


by the benevolent interest of the pre- 
sent Provost. 


This sets me thinking, not without 
some melancholy, of the many changes 
that have taken place at Eton in the 
last twenty years. So much so that 
should an old Etonian, returning after 
a quarter of a century’s absence, set 
forth on foot from the grand new 
Windsor station, he would, on crossing 
Barnes Poul Bridge, be confronted with 
all kinds of new developments. Even 
the bridge is new—a convenient but 
ugly successor to the quaint little 
narrow structure which used to divide 
“ College’ from “up Town.” As far 
as Keate’s Lane he would feel himself 
at home again ; but where is that most 
picturesque little old white house so 
long known as Drury’s? And where 
its hideous neighbour, the great yellow- 
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brick house built by Bishop Abraham, 
and for many years known as- Wolley- 
Dod’s, and then as Daman’s? Both 
vanished ; and in their place stands the 
new Eton Memorial Hall, containing a 
really -beautiful Library and a very 
ugly Concert Room. 

Turning down Keate’s Lane, our old 
Etonian would stare to see the Queen’s 
Schools, with their magnificent Lower 
Chapel, museum, and schoolrooms. He 
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fives court stands a most picturesque 
residence designed for a retired master, 
unable to tear himself away from the 
scenes of his past labours. 

Judy’s Passage (so named. after 
“ Judy ” Durnford, once lower master) 
is much the same, only the cemetery 
has grown larger ; and strolling through 
it one calls up bright visions of kind, 
witty, hospitable, and charming people, 
whose names are all that is left of 








Upper Sehool, 


would remember the science schools 
opposite, which used to be called 
“Huxley’s Shady Hole,” in contra- 
distinction to the ‘“Henry’s Holy 
Shade ”’ of Gray’s Elegy. But instead 
of the lower master’s house, so long 
occupied by Mr. Joynes and Mr. Dalton, 
he would perceive a lordly pile of red 
brick, a new _ boarding-house, and 
further along the Eton Wick Road he 
would find three more lordly piles of 
similar nature. On the site of the old 


personalities well known in Eton twenty 
years ago. 

The Drill Hall, School of Music, and 
the Gymnasium in Common Lane 
would all be fresh to him ; but when he 
came to the corner of Weston’s Yard, 
and, passing through the narrow Lower 
School passage, emerged into the school- 
yard, all would be again familiar and 
just as it was in his time. 

On the left side of the quadrangle one 
enters Lower School, of which the 
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illustration gives an excellent idea. A 
very venerable and musty smell used 
to hang about this ancient schoolroom, 
with its time-worn pillars and shutters 
of worm-eaten oak, on which Eton 
boys carved their names in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was amusing to 
bring American visitors into this room 
and witness the struggle between their 
deep respect for its antiquity and their 
amazement at the extreme homeliness 





Dr. Keate’s desk: 


of its aspect. If any proof were needed 
of the enormously increased comfort of 
human life now as compared to that 
enjoyed by our forefathers, one has 
only to contrast the Lower School and 
Long Chamber at Eton with the 
princely accommodation of the new 
buildings erected by the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 

On one of the worn pillars of Lower 
School the curious may find the name 
of Arthur Wellesley, roughly carved by 
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him when all unconscious of the glory 
which was afterwards to ennoble it. 
The pillars were set up to support the 
weight of Long Chamber above, and 
both rooms are thought to be the 
oldest part of the College buildings. 
Long Chamber was certainly in exist- 
ence in 1552. It must‘have been a 


curious thing to see the whole school 
assembled in their’ one schoolroom, 
enveloped in clouds of tobacco smoke ! 





Upper School. 


During the ravages of the plague in 
the reign of Charles II. Eton boys were 
ordered to smoke in school daily. 
Indeed, there is an entry in the diary 
of an Eton boy, stating that he was 
never so whipped in his life as he 
was one morning for not smoking in 
school ! 

As the members of the school in- 
creased, Provost Allestree resolved to 
build the Upper School, which con- 
sisted of a long upper chamber with 
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The desk which is shown still bears 
the marks of the screws with which an 
audacious boy once fastened the door 


smaller rooms and a colonnade under- 
neath, thus connecting the ante-chapel 
with the tower at the end of Long 








The ** Head Master's” Room. 
Showing the old whipping-block and the old hexagon table. 


leading down from it while Keate was 
holding forth inside. Any hope of im- 


Chamber. But the Upper School 
which forms the subject of the 


illustration is not the same as Provost 
Allestree’s. That building had to be 
pulled down soon after its erection ; 
and the present Upper School, with its 
Wren facade, seems to have been com- 
pleted about 1694, the money being 
largely raised by subscriptions from 
old Etonians. 

(By the way, this mention of sub- 
scription lists in olden times may serve 
as some balm to those present Etonians 
who daily receive appeals to their 
hearts and pockets from all quarters 
of the globe.) 

Upper School, as we see it now, with 
its fine panelling and busts of eminent 
Etonians, was actually used by Dr. 
Keate as the room in which he, single- 
handed, taught the whole of the Upper 
Division of Fifth Form, as well as the 
twenty boys of Sixth Form. 


prisoning him was, however, in vain, for 
the fiery little man simply leapt out over 
the front of the desk, and doubtless 
visited everyone present with one of his 
terrible birchings. 

Dr. Hawtrey, on succeeding to the 
headmastership, used this desk only as 
a sort of tribune from which to address 
the whole school. He gave his lessons 
in the small adjoining room. This is 
called the Head Master’s Room, and 
visitors are always interested to see in 
it the whipping-block and the beautiful 
old hexagon table, which has so many 
names carved on it that a movable top 
has been made to preserve them from 
daily wear and tear. Indeed, every 
available space on the woodwork of 
Upper School and this smaller room 1s 
covered with the names of past and 
gone generations. Amongst them may 
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be found many of the most distin- 
guished statesmen, churchmen, and 
leaders of men that the world has ever 
seen. 

Until lately Upper School was the 
scene where speeches were recited 
on June 4th before the Head Master, 
Provost and Fellows, and a brilliant 
company of visitors. It was also used 
as the examination room, where small 
boys desirous of getting into “ college ”’ 
were all assembled. Once a year, in 
July, Eton suddenly became full of 
anxious-looking parents and tutors and 
their unhappy charges, all come to 
compete for the coveted distinction of 
adding K.S. (King’s Scholar) to their 
names. On these occasions the beauti- 
ful old staircase leading up to Chapel 
and Upper School became a veritable 
press of very small boys, some in very 
large top-hats, squeezing and struggling 
to get near the big doors, just as people 
now do in the painful salles d’altentes 
in continental railway stations. 
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into the well-remembered _ playing- 
fields, all still unchanged, though he 
would rub his eyes to find Dutchman’s 
Farm and Agar’s Plough have dis- 
appeared and given place to a cricket 
ground, with a grand pavilion and 
clock all complete. 

Crossing the Slough Road, however 
he might find again the scene of many 
a happy spring afternoon’s half-holiday, 
spent with congenial spirits ‘out 
jumping.” The illustration shows such 
a group of Lower boys in their white 
sweaters and flannel breeches, enviously 
watched by some little “‘ cads,” as all 
townspeople were generically called. In 
the Lent school-time, when compulsory 
football had ceased, the great sports at 
Eton were running with the beagles, or 
going out jumping the many streamlets 
and watercourses which intersect the 
Eton meadows. When the ground was 
hard with frost and the take-off fairly 
sound, with the ditches all a-crackle 
with thin ice, then jumping was great 





~ 








Lower boys out jumping. 


Our imaginary old Etonian might sport. More often, however, the ground 
then pass through the gateway under was soft and muddy, and the ditches 


Lupton’s Tower, through the Cloisters, 


full of water. 


Then the sport was even 
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doubt, modern 
hygiene will de- 
mand radical 
changes in this 
respect, but 
meantime it is 
undoubtedly a 
very comfortable 
arrangement. 
The oak bureau 
(pronounced 
“burry’”’) is a 
sufficient writ 
ing-desk, closing 
up as it does on 


A typical Eton boy's room. all internal litter, 


On the walls can be seen the ribbons bearing the names of the different boats he a ° 
has rowed in. By an ingenious 





arrangement of 

finer, for rarely did one of the party ottomans and shut-up bedsteads, all 
escape a good sousing, which added wardrobe and sleeping arrangements 
enormously to his friends’ pleasure if disappear in the daytime. 
not to his own, To run back wet and The only purpose for which this 
muddy in a biting east wind was all in chamber is not fitted is as a sick room. 
the day’s work, and the promise of Twenty years ago a bad case of pneu- 
good things to come was close at hand. monia, measles, or a broken limb might 

On a half-holiday, just before lock- have to be nursed for weeks in one of 
up, an Eton boarding-house used to these tiny rooms, to the great detri- 
present a very pleasant spectacle. It ment of the patient, and terrible dis- 
might be getting cold and dusk outside, comfort of his nurses and doctor, who 
but inside all was cheerful preparation had scarcely room to turn round in 
for the returning wanderers, Each when the bed was down. Questions ol 
boy’s room had its own blazing fire, its ventilation and cleaning became ut 
cosy kettle, its hot bath, and, last but speakably difficult under these condi- 
not least, its glorious tea awaiting the _ tions, and it is truly marvellous that no 
arrival of its occupant. 
In the new: houses 
bathrooms are pro- 
vided, but twenty 
years ago each boy 
certainly had his own 
tub in his own room; 
kettle-rooms, where all 
kettles Could*be boiled 
and ‘all cooking done, 
were then only just 
coming into fashion. 

There can be little 
doubt that considering 
the size of an Eton 
boy’s room, it is hardly 
suited to hold a bath 
as wellas all its other 
furniture—for it serves : 
as a bedroom by night A boy's room at Eton. 
as well as a study by On the pictures can be seen the little canes which only the Eleven, the 


Eight, and the Sixth Form may carry. They serve to keep the crowd 
day - Some day » nO in order at a football match 
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A house football game. 


proper sick rooms existed in any house 
until quite lately, nor any school sana- 
torium, except the one for scarlet fever 
only, which stands on the Eton Wick 
Road—happily nearly always empty. 
One of our illustrations shows a game 
of football, evidently played in early 
autumn, to judge by the thick foliage 
still on the surrounding trees. Foot- 
ball on a bright September or early 
October afternoon used to be a rather 
trying performance to the players, who 
were quite out of training, and the play 
was apt to be sometimes rather languid 
in consequence. This game is taking 
place in Upper Club, which was used 
as a football field in the winter. 
Another one shows the school sports 


taking place, but in a very different 
temperature. The sports used to be 
held on the Sladds, those meadows 
between the Eton Wick Road and the 
river, and took place about the middle 
of March. Then the shivering lookers- 
on would envy those competitors in the 
races or the jumping competitions, or 
that enthralling tug-of-war between 
Wet-bobs and Dry-bobs, which at 
least kept them warm and unmindful 
of the biting east wind. 

However, there was usually a glint of 
pale March sunshine to enliven the 
morning, and the elm trees standing 
round in all the beauty of their purple 
blossom brought a promise of spring 
into the bleak scene. 











THE KING HAS COME TO TEA! 


OW when the clock strikes half-past eight I put the candle out, 
And think of all the jolly things I’d like to dream about. 


How nice it is to find a way from school that’s fresh and new, 
I never saw a road before where such tall mushrooms grew. 


Oh, what is this? An animal of strange and fearful size, 
He follows me with flying feet and fierce and fiery eyes. 


He’s caught me up—what shall I do? A letter, sir, for me ? 
“‘ To-day at three o’clock the King intends to come to tea! ”’ 


I must rush home immediately, there is no time to waste, 
The crimson carpet and the flags—I really must make haste. 


I never knew before to-day what miles of steps we’d got ; 
I wish this carpet would be-still, and not get in a knot. 


At last it’s ready. I must climb up all the stairs again. 
Oh, no ; it’s better just to fly right through the window pane. 


The cake and cream and cucumber are ready on the tray ; 

I wish the tiresome table-legs would keep out of my way ! 

I thought it was a table, but it’s really a giraffe, 

He’s upset all the tea-things and now tries to make me laugh. 


I’ll put him in the cupboard where I keep my books and toys, 
And shut the door and then perhaps he’ll not make such a noise. 


I’ve found the other table, but before the tea is straight 
The door flies open and the King appears in royal state. 


I wish I had remembered to put on my Sunday things, 
I don’t think these are proper clothes for entertaining kings. 


“ How kind of you to come to-day! Please take the easy chair, 
And won’t you put your crown and things down somewhere—anywhere ?” 


“ Will you have toasted muffin, or an apple puff instead ? 
Do you take honey in your tea and cream upon your bread ?” 


The people at the window look inside and envy me, 
And say to one another, “ Look, he’s got the King to tea!” 


“ Well, if you think you ought to go, I’ll ring the bell for Jane. 
(Will someone call a hansom, please?) Do try to come again.” 


I wonder why so many cabs have come up to our door ? 
I’ve counted ten already, and there seem a hundred more. 


“ Please go away at once. No, no, I can’t pay two-and-six, 
I’ve only got a halfpenny.” This ¢s a dreadful fix ! 


‘Oh, would you mind just driving to the Bank of England, please ? 
They’ve got my money there, you know.” Chish-ho, oh, what a sneeze! 


It’s morning. Then I’ve dreamt it all! Why, what a funny thing! 
It’s very lucky, all the same, to dream about the King. 


HELEN TAYLOR. 
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VERNON 


“‘The Colonel was decently reasonab‘e in the matter of leave.” 


‘OR a subaltern officer Mr. Richard 
Fk Vernon had a surprising amount 
Whenever it was 
in any way possible he did what -he 
wanted to do, and when baulked in his 
will he usually expressed his dis- 


of assurance. 


appointment in pungent terms. He 
prided himself on his candour, and he 
exercised this endearing quality with 
equal freedom and pleasure, save only 
in the presence of the few persons for 
whom he really entertained a heart- 
felt respect. And yet, unlike the 
ordinary candid person, he had a cer- 
tain charm of manner which generally 
earned him forgiveness from those 
whom he offended by his speech ; while 
even those who disliked him were fain 
to confess that he was a sportsman, 
and one who did both his work and 
his play ina very proper and hearty 
spirit. 

Now Richard Vernon, above all 
things, loved shooting ; not so much the 
slaying of birds as the extermination 
of large beasts, such as tiger, bear, 
panther, and bison, and as he liked his 
colonel, and refrained from the exercise 


AND THE VICEROY. 
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of overmuch can- 
dour towards him, 
that officer was de- 
cently reasonable, 
as Vernon put it, in 
the matter of leave. 

So it came about 
that at the end of 
March in a cer- 
tain year Vernon 
gathered together 
his shooting-kit and 
set out to a certain 
jungle where big 
game was to be had. 
He travelled by 
train, bullock cart, 
and camel, and he 
might have done well had he not fallen 
in with one of the lords of the forest 
and offended him pretty deeply by a 
few home-truths. Vernon said after- 
wards that he was unable to resist 
talking to this person about the 
notorious selfishness of forest officers 
and civilian officials in so often doing 
their best to exclude the poor soldier- 
officer from even a small share of big 
game shooting. He no doubt expressed 
himself freely, too freely, and the result 
was that though he got a permit to 
shoot he got no big game to shoot at. 
How this was effected does not matter 
at all. Suffice it to say that those who 
rule the land in India can also rule the 
game, and if it is given out that such- 
and-such a sahib must shoot no tiger, 
that sahib will assuredly return home 
tigerless, though the jungle in which 
he shoots is notoriously full of these 
carnivora at ordinary times. 

Vernon wandered about for a month, 
and had to be content with peafowl 
and jungle-cocks, which kept the pot 
boiling, but added no trophies to the 
ancestral hall in Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
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During that time he got no letters and 
no newspapers, but trekking slowly 
forward he at length reached the 
marches of another lord of the jungle, 
whom so far he had not met, and 
therefore had not offended. To him he 
sent a messenger asking for a permit 
to shoot, and after some days the per- 
mit arrived. Vernon rejoiced, for hope 
sprang eternal in his breast, and the 
spark of hope was now fanned to bright 
flame by certain villagers, who reported 
that a tiger, very large and fierce, 
dwelt in their midst and caused havoc 
amongst their cattle. 

Vernon arranged all things for the 
extermination of the beast. He held 
consultation with the skilful and know-- 
ing men of the neighbourhood, he 
arranged for beaters, he purchased a 
fat young buffalo and tied him up for 
the tiger, and he caused a machan to 
be built close to the sacrificial victim. 
All things were in train, so Vernon 
thought, when just as he was preparing 
to set forth one afternoon to take his 
seat in the machan there arrived at his 
camp a belted and weary chuprassi. 
This person, alighting from his pony, 
and making obeisance with all the 
lowliness of one who is truly great, 
handed Vernon a note, and when he 
had read it Vernon was almost speech- 
less with anger and disappointment. 

It came from the unknown forest- 
officer, and it conveyed to Vernon the 
unwelcome tidings that His Excellency 
the Viceroy had suddenly taken it into 
his head to interrupt a journey and to 
have a go at tiger shooting. Therefore, 
Vernon was required to obliterate him- 
self, for when an august personage de- 
sires to shoot a tiger, a tiger he must 
shoot, and lesser men must give way 
with what appetite they may. 

Vernon was speechless. Had he 
possessed the power to call down fire 
from heaven to consume His Excellency 
he would have been willing, but unable 
to do so, because wrath for once tied his 
tongue. Never was a man so angry 
before, and it was while he was in this 
unamiable mood that he espied a 
stranger coming towards him along the 
jungle-track. 
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The Viceroy descended blithely from 
the beautiful white Viceregal train and 
climbed, amid the respectful smiles of 
his entourage, to the howdah of an 
elephant hastily borrowed for his use, 
The loftiness of His Excellency’s post, 
the gravity of his mien, the superh con- 
descension of his bow, the suavity of his 
smile, the breadth of his noble white 
forehead—these and other things clearly 
testified to the fact that here was one 
born to the purple, in this case vicarious 
purple, but just as deep-hued as the 
original tincture from Tyre. Indeed, 
the Viceroy prided himself on his know- 
ledge of men and on his power to govern 
them in a manner that gave pleasure to 
himself and satisfaction to his tem- 
porary subjects. Never had there been 
a Viceroy so pleased, so justly pleased, 
with himself and his own rule, 

But he had never claimed to rule 
elephants, for even the greatest of 
human Viceroys has his limitations. 
None knew this better than Lord Chil- 
worth, and in his most exalted moments 
he had never aspired to control an in- 
sane or seditious elephant. 

Clearly the elephant, so hastily bor- 
rowed for His Excellency’s use, must 
have been mad or treasonable, for when 
Lord Chilworth had one leg in the how- 
dah and the other supported by the 
tips of his toes upon the top rung of the 
little silver-plated ladder, the ponderous 
beast uttered a shrill scream and 
struggled violently up from his recum- 
bent position. The Viceroy, one leg in 
and one leg out, clung desperately to 
the sides of the howdah, and it was not 
until the seditious pachyderm was 
dashing along at full gallop that by 
almost superhuman agility he contrived 
to get to a safer seat. When he did so 
he found that the Mahout had dis- 
appeared. That indispensable person 
had either been unseated from his post 
behind the elephant’s ears by the un- 
expected behaviour of his beast, or, terri- 
fied by the prospect of the Viceregal 
anger, had cast himself off. At all 
events he was gone, and the Viceroy, 
swaying and bumping on the back of 
an uncontrolled elephant, was dashing 
across country in the direction of thick 
forest, at what sailors call the rate of 
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knots. Under these circumstances it 
is only decent to draw a veil over the 
feelings of His Excellency’s com- 
panions, who were left panic-stricken on 
the ground. 

The elephant sailed along at a magni- 
ficent pace ; he was also what is called 
a stayer. The ground slid past be- 
neath the Viceroy, like the 
water past a_ ship’s side; 
occasionally a village appeared 
in the distance, suddenly 
arrived alongside, and as 
quickly disap- 
peared behind. 

Then the som- 
bre line of the 
forest 
loomed 
up; the 
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he found himself to be unhurt. Around 
him lay the debris of the howdah, 
which, coming in contact with the 
mighty limb of a massive tree, had been 
torn from the elephant’s back; he 
surveyed the splintered wood and 
wondered how he had escaped a 
fractured skull. Then he picked him- 
self up and looked round him. He 
saw a small track leading through 
the forest; he followed it, not 
heediug which way he went. 
When he had walked 
for half an hour, the 


e Viceroy espied 


made for it 
\ 4] at an accele- 
rated pace. 


i i Et the twinkle of 
Pan : y a fire, and he 


“He found that the Mahout had disappeared.” 


Viceroy noted the redness of the sun 
4s it dipped behind the gloomy dark- 
ness of the mass of trees, then he and 
his elephant were charging in amongst 
them—and with a bump and a thump 
His Excellency found himself lying on 
mother earth, and heard his steed 
crashing away into the distance. 

Lord Chilworth felt himself all over, 
and it was with a sense of surprise that 


The fire was the fire that cooked 
Vernon’s frugal meal ; and the Viceroy 
was the stranger whom Vernon saw 
advancing towards him. 


Everyone knows the Viceroy’s face, 
or at least everyone knew the face of 
that particular Viceroy. His friends 
said that the countenance of so great a 
man must be familiar to all; his 
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enemies, more terse, said simply, ‘‘ once 
seen, never forgotten.” At all events, 
as soon as he came’to the light Vernon 
recognised him at once, and he was 
torn by varying feelings. It has been 
said that he was very angry at being 
deprived of his shoot; he became 
angrier still when he saw the un- 
conscious author of his wrongs. On 
the other hand, even Vernon felt a 
certain respect for the King’s repre- 
sentative, and to this was added the 
obligation of hospitality towards the 
stranger within his gates. 

In the fraction of a second, and by a 
process of reasoning too quick even for 
himself to realise, Vernon decided on 
what line to take. It was perhaps 
not quite ingenuous, but let him con- 
demn Vernon who will. 

“Good evening,” said Vernon, “ are 
you camping near here? I thought I 
was the only person in these parts just 
at present.” 

This was strictly true, for the belted 
chuprassi ought to have been at least 
a day’s march ahead of the Viceroy, 
and would have been so but for the 
speed and staying power of the borrowed 
elephant. 

“Good evening,” said Lord Chil- 
worth genially, little suspecting the 
feelings that raged in Vernon’s breast ; 
“no, I am not exactly camping near 
here ; at least, I have been bolted with, 
and I have lost my camp and the 
people I was with.” 

“Really!” replied Vernon; “ got 
bolted with ? Jolly lucky you weren't 
hurt under these trees. But have a 
drink, won’t you?” 

Lord Chilworth was so glad at the 
prospect of assuaging his thirst, that 
he omitted to explain about the ele- 
phant. Vernon roared to his bearer, and 
when the latter appeared, bearing 
cold tea, the Viceroy, if disappointed 
at seeing such a beverage, forebore to 
say so, and swallowed a large quantity 
of it. He then accepted a cigarette 


from his host as well as an invitation to 
dinner, and while Vernon departed to 
interview his servant, and see what 
could be done in the way of food, His 
Excellency pondered upon the situation. 

It was evident to him that Vernon 
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had no idea of his guest’s illustrious 
identity, and it distinctly tickled his 
sense of humour that this should be so, 
There was something rather piquant 
in the situation, and he tried to re- 
member instances of monarchs who 
had mingled, unknown, with their 
subjects, and had tried in this way to 
pick up a wrinkle as to the proper ways 
of governing. Peter the Great—yes, 
surely it was Peter the Great, or was 
it Alfred? Pondering this point, the 
Viceroy began to nod, for he was tired 
by his somewhat violent and unusual 
progress through the land that he ruled. 

Vernon returned to find his guest 
asleep. 

“My lad,” he said to _ himself, 
apostrophising the unconscious Viceroy ; 
“Tl tell you a few things about your- 
self when you wake up—unless you tell 
me who you are. I shall enjoy talking 
to you, my bonny boy. And you have 
had the bad manners to put your feet 
on the only table.” 

When Abdul announced that dinner 
was ready, but that he could not serve 
it while the Sahib had his feet on the 
one table in camp, Vernon shook Lord 
Chilworth. 

“Wake up,” he said, “the Kag is 
ready, and I am afraid we must have 
the table.” 

The Viceroy woke with a start. 

“ Hullo!” he said, ‘‘ was I asleep? 
Very rude of me Want the table, 
do you?” 

He removed his feet, and Vernon 
asked him if he would like a bath. 

“T think I will be content with 
washing my hands and face,” replied 
Lord Chilworth. 

Vernon called him a dirty pig be- 
neath his breath, for he was still very 
wrathful, and led him to his tent, where 
the Viceroy performed his ablutions. 

Presently they seated themselves at 
the small camp-table, the Viceroy un- 
comfortably esconced in Vernon’s only 
deck-chair, which, although the seat of 
honour, was much too low ; Vernon sat 
upon a packing-case turned end-up- 
wards, which was as much too high and 
very hard. Between them a camp- 
lantern burned as dimly as camp- 
lanterns do, and before each lay a tn 
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plate. The fare was modest and not 
very well cooked, but the Viceroy was 
hungry. Had any member of his 
family seen him biting at a peacock’s 
leg held in his two hands, he would pro- 
bably have been both surprised and 
shocked. 

“Shot anything ? ” said the Viceroy. 

“ Not a bally thing,” replied Vernon ; 
“no luck at all.” 
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“T had a letter from the boss forest- 
officer just before you came, saying that 
the tiger must all be kept for the 
Viceroy.” 

Lord Chilworth had the grace to 
blush. 

“ Really ?””’ he said. ‘‘ That must 
be a great disappointment to you. I 
am sure the Viceroy can’t know of it.” 

“ Of course, he doesn’t exactly know,’ 


** He seems to be a pretty putrid sort of ass.’” 


“ Why’s that ? 
here?” 

Vernon assumed an air of innocence 
that was quite miraculous. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “ I was going out 
after a tiger I have had news of, this 
= night, but I have just been warned 
off. 

“Warned off?” queried his guest; 
“how's that ? ” 


Is there no big game 


Vernon replied ; “‘ I mean he does not 
know that I—I have been kicked out 
after sweating in these jungles for over 


a month. But he must know, simply 
can’t help knowing, that everyone else 
has got to clear out when he comes 
along.” 

“Oh, indeed he does not know that,” 
answered the Viceroy; “and what is 
more, it is the last thing he would like.” 
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“Well, if he does not know it, he 
jolly well ought to. He can’t suppose 
that no one but himself wants to have a 
dart at the tiger.” 

“Probably it has never occurred to 
him in that light,” said Lord Chilworth, 
feeling with relief that he was speaking 
the truth. 

“ Then he must be a greater ass than 
he is said to be,’’ Vernon answered. 

The Viceroy nearly choked at this, 
but recovered himself in the nick of 
time. 

“You must forgive me, if by any 
chance you are a pal of his,’’ Vernon 
went on coolly. 

“Well, I do certainly know him,” 
said the Viceroy. 

“What sort of a chap is he ? ” 
Vernon. 

“T like him myself,” said the Viceroy, 
with a covert smile; “rather a good 
fellow, I think. Oh, yes, I quite like 
him.” 

“ Bit of an ass, isn’t he?” 

Lord Chilworth’s covert smile van- 
ished. 

“What on earth makes you think 
that?” he said. “ His Excellency is 
generally considered a clever man.” 

“Clever? Oh yes, double-first at 
Oxford and all that sort of thing, I 
suppose, but he seems to be a pretty 
putrid sort of ass in a good many ways.” 

Vernon himself was surprised at his 
own boldness ; the Viceroy was simply 
petrified. He wondered what Peter the 
Great—or was it Alfred? would have 
done under similar circumstances. 

“How so?” he asked, in a muffled 
voice. 

“Well,” said Vernon, “‘ take a small 
thing—this shooting business— 
Leave me out of it altogether, and just 
think what an infernal nuisance it must 
be to everyone when Chilworth suddenly 
remembers that he would like to shoot. 
The civilians of the district are worried 
to death ; the forest officers lose their 
heads trying to arrange for a tiger or 
two to be rounded up. The whole 
native population are pulled out in a 
hurry, taken away from their friends, 
and told they have got to beat, and 
that if the Lord Sahib does not shoot a 
tiger there will be the devil to pay. 


asked 
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In fact the whole countryside is turned 
upside down, because this rotter thinks 
he wants to shoot. They say he is a 
rotten shot, too.” 

The last statement was even more 
strictly true than the others, and it hit 
the Viceroy on a sore point. 

“Oh no,” he rejoined, “he really 
does not shoot badly.” 

‘“‘ Well, I heard he could not shoot for 
sour apples,” was the uncompromising 
reply ; ‘a civilian, who was on one of 
the big shoots last year, told me he 
missed a great fat bison at about forty 
yards. Standing still, too.” 

“Oh no, the beast was moving,” said 
the Viceroy eagerly. 

‘‘ Oh, were you there ? ” said Vernon. 

The Viceroy evaded the question. 

“T heard about it,” he said, “ and I 
know the bison was on the move. But 
apart from the shooting, what makes 
you disapprove of His Excellency ? ” 

Vernon pondered awhile, wondering 
how to seize his opportunity and where 
to begin. 

“ Well,” he said, “‘ it is hardly for me 
to buck about Viceroys and that sort of 
person. And, anyway, if you are a pal 
of his you might repeat to him what is 
being said about him, and that would 
hardly do, you know.” 

‘‘T shall not breathe a single word to 
him, though I happen to know that 
Lord Chilworth is always glad to be 
informed of what may be called un- 
official opinion. He is not too proud to 
learn.” ; 

The Viceroy smiled a superior smile. 

‘“TIsn’t he?” answered Vernon, “I 
thonght he was a vain kind of ass and 
had no end of an opinion of his own 
abilities ; really, you know, he must 
have that or he would not do what any 
fool could tell him is wrong.” _ 

“Suppose,” said Lord Chilworth, 
“that you quote an instance.” ; 

“Well, what about the way he in- 
variably upholds a native against a 
European ? ” 

“Oh, pardon me,” rejoined the 
Viceroy, ‘ only when the European 15 
in the wrong.” 

“Not a bit of it. Look at the 
number of assault cases on Tommies. 
Every native knows that a Tommy’s 
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word will not be taken; a crowd of 
them get together and assault a couple 
of harmless Tommies who are walking 
in the bazaar or are out shooting. 
They give them a deuce of a time, and 
when the Tommies run them in, they 
swear that they beat them because a 
temple was desecrated or a woman 
assaulted.” 
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he was a Sahib. Sahibs were respected 
in those days; now, thanks to the 
Chilworth’s predecessor, Wonersh, and 
to Chilworth himself, they are not 
respected any more. And I will tell 
you of another case that happened to 
a fellow in my own regiment, a chap 
called Bagley. His landlord, a native, 
came to dun old Bagley for his rent 
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“** 80° Bagley threw him out.’” 


“ But you are entirely wrong,” Lord 
Chilworth replied. “ Why, only last 
week some men who assaulted a soldier 
received very heavy sentences indeed.” 

“ Yes, that is quite true, but anybody 
could tell you, or rather could tell the 
Viceroy, that till recent times no native 
dared assault a Tommy, not because 
he was a Tommy, but simply because 


which was a week or so overdue. He 
actually had the cheek to walk into 
Bagley’s rooms with his shoes on. 
Bagley ordered him out and the chap 
would not go, so Bagley threw him out. 
The native ran Bagley in for assault : 
he swore he had been _half-killed. 
Bagley was put under arrest, by special 
direction of the Viceroy, who ordered 
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that full particulars of the case should 
be sent to him.” 

“Tt was a most scandalous assault,” 
broke in Lord Chilworth. 

“Oh, you heard about it, did you ? 
The lies that native told were simply 
beyond belief; no one but a really 
clever man could have believed them, 
and they were only beaten by the lies 
in the local native paper. The fellow 
was hardly touched, and you might 
have thought that he had been half- 
killed. Well, Bagley was under arrest 
for three weeks ; then he was tried by 
a civil court, and fined a hundred 
rupees, and finally, by the Viceroy’s 
special orders, his application to be 
posted to the Remount Department 
was refused. I suppose Chilworth 
thought Bagley would beat the re- 
mounts. All that practically meant 
three punishments for Bagley, and all 
because he hove out of his room a native 
who had the cheek to come into it with 
his shoes on. You can imagine how 
the native papers talked about it, and 
the effect on the natives round where 
wasn’t exactly 


we were quartered 
good.” 

“ But there were other aspects of the 
case,” said Lord Chilworth; but Vernon 
broke in— 

“‘ The only other aspect was that the 
Viceroy absolutely ignored what Bagley 


had to say in extenuation. Of course 
he had committed an assault, and he 
said so, and explained why he had com- 
mitted it. But it was no good, and he 
got it in the neck. To my mind there 
was neither justice nor policy, but, of 
course, Chilworth was quite pleased 
with himself, and he doubtless thought 
he had buttered up the natives to some 
tune. I only hope he was pleased.” 

“You are very candid in the expres- 
sion of your ideas, young man,” said the 
Viceroy ; “‘ do you think it is discreet to 
criticise your superiors in this way ? 
It seems to me to be not only wanting 
in respect, but wanting in wisdom 
too.” 

“You asked me yourself to tell you 
why I thought Chilworth an ass, that is 
why I have done so. Of course I 
should not have slanged a pal of yours 
if you had not invited me to do so. 
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But it can- hardly hurt Chilworth, for 
you promised not to repeat it to him. 
Not that it would do him any harm to 
hear for once what people think of him.” 

The Viceroy was surprised to find 
how much Vernon’s words rankled; 
had someone told him that the criti- 
cisms of an irresponsible subaltern 
would sting him he would have scoffed 
at the notion. But, as it was, he was 
deeply wounded. Explanations were 
out of the question, and had they been 
possible would have been scarcely con- 
sistent with his dignity. Yet he longed 
to state his version of the matters men- 
tioned, in the hopes of winning his 
critic to a more favourable opinion. 
The charm of incognito had ceased ; 
he felt like an accused man who is pre- 
cluded from saying a single word in his 
own defence. 

Vernon, on the other hand, was en- 
joying himself intensely ; to speak one’s 
mind is often a pleasure, to speak it toa 
person before whom one has usually 
to preserve a respectful silence is a 
pleasure enhanced beyond words. He 
felt that he was having a glorious 
innings, and now that he was well “ set” 
he determined to have another slog or 
two at the bowling. 

‘““T suppose the chap means well,” he 
said, with the air of one who makes a 
concession, ‘‘ but he really is such a 
poisonous ass that one almost feels 
sorry for him. He would probably do 
all right if he were not so frightfully 
self-satisfied ; he seems to think he is 
the only chap in this country who 
knows anything about anything, and 
the consequence is that he has done a 
lot of harm. Why can’t he listen to his 
advisers more? They are experts; 
anyway, they have spent their lives out 
here and have had some chance of 
learning about the country.” 

Lord Chilworth wilted again ; never 
since he had been a small boy at Eton 
had he been compelled to listen to such 
horrible things. And it was by his 
own doing that he had to listen to them 
now. Yet he could see no way of 
escape without giving himself away. 
He thanked his stars that there was 
no witness to his present humiliation. 
The hectoring tone adopted by his com- 
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panion had lett him without a kick in 
him ; it was not his réle to be a passive 
listener, but Vernon had compelled him 
to adopt it, and to this offence had 
added the injury of showing him the 
picture of himself as seen by all the 
Vernons in India, and possibly by others 
older and wiser than that candid young 
officer. 
But there was worse to come. 
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chest and struts into his train as the 
King himself would not do. He gener- 
ally gets in before his wife, too, which 
really is a bit thick. Of course he is 
Viceroy, and she isn’t, but it seems a 
bit unnecessary all the same. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“ Perhaps he looks on it as a consti- 
tutional matter,” suggested Lord Chil- 
worth, uneasily. 


“** Sir,’ he said,“*‘/ owe you an apology.’” 


“He is such a conceited beast, too. 
When he visits a place and has a State 
departure everyone has to go down to 
the station in full uniform to see him 
off. Well, you ought to see the way 
that fellow walks across the platform, 
he hardly condescends to acknowledge 


the salutes. He perhaps throws a 
word to the General and the Com- 
missioner, then he puffs out his bally 


** Oh, that’s rather rot, I think. And 
there is another thing he likes to do: 
if he wants a parade—though why a 
civilian like him should want to review 
soldiers I can’t think—you can almost 
bet he will order it for a Thursday. 
He can’t possibly remember that Thurs- 
day is the weekly holiday in India. 
It is a bit thick, don’t you think ? ” 

Lord Chilworth threw away the 
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glowing end of his cheroot with a jerk 
of irritation. 

“T feel,” he said, “that I must 
speak a word for the Viceroy ; you see 
I know him pretty well, and I think 
you judge him harshly. Of course it 
was I who asked you to speak out your 
mind, so I must not complain if I hear 
my friend abused. But you must try 
to make some allowance for his diff- 
culties.” 

“Oh, I do,” said Vernon blandly, 
“we all do. Of course he is a Balliol 
man and a double-first and all that, 
and having been at Cambridge myself 
I know what sort of a handicap that is 
to a fellow. I always try to make that 
clear to fellows, but chaps who have 
not been to the ’Varsity naturally can- 
not understand. When I think of the 
Viceroy I always thank heaven, like 
Bunyan or Baxter or some other old 
cock in history, who, when he saw a 
chap going to be hung, always remem- 
bered that it might. have been himself. 


I realise that it might have happened . 


to me, just like it has happened to Chil- 


worth, and I tell you I feel jolly sorry 
for him.” 

“That is kind of you,” rejoined the 
Viceroy, without the least irony ; ‘“‘ and 
what school did you take at Cam- 
bridge ? ” 

“T didn’t take any school, and that 


is just where my luck held good. Sup- 
pose I had gone in for a Tripos and by 
some extraordinary accident had taken 
Honours, I might have turned out an 
AI smug. But I was sent down; a 
little affair with the Dean, you know, 
and though the bounder behaved like a 
cad I must say I can’t help feeling 
grateful to him.” 

“Sent down?” said the Viceroy, 
adding, with some malice, ‘“‘ Wine, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Oh no, not drunk, if that is what 
you mean—a little affair of blowing in 
the fellow’s door. But that chap never 
had any sense of humour. Rather like 
Chilworth again.” 

Again the Viceroy winced ; whatever 
he said he always got hurt. He rose 
from the deck-chair. 

““My companions will never find me 
to-night,” he said. ‘I wonder if you 
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could give me some kind of shake- 
down.” 

“Rather,” answered the other, “I 
have told my bearer to give you my 
bed, and I will sleep on a charpoy. We 
will find your camp all right in the 
morning. Nobody will be anxious 
about you in the meantime, I sup- 

ose?” 

‘““ Well, I daresay there will be some 
little anxiety on my behalf,” replied 
Lord Chilworth, “ but, really, I don’t 
quite know what is to be done. Do 
you?” 

“ Oh, take it easy till morning,” said 
Vernon ; “we will find them or they 
will find us all right when to-morrow 
comes.” 

He rather enjoyed the idea of the 
gilded staff spending a night in frenzied 
search for the ruler of the land. There 
was something very unusual about such 
a thing, for Viceroys do not get mislaid 
with any frequency. 


’ 


During the watches of the night Lord 
Chilworth wondered how he could 
escape from further suffering at the 
hands of his host, and how, too, he could 
avoid recognition by him. He brooded 
miserably over what had been said to 
him with such bold and brutal candour, 
and the more he thought of it, the more 
humiliated he felt, and the more anxious 
to escape further racking in_ this 
manner He felt sure that he would 
blurt out an admission of his identity 
if he were subjected to any more of 
Vernon’s gadfly tactics. It was not 
until the cocks had begun to crow that 
the Viceroy fell into an uneasy slumber. 

Vernon also lay awake ; he was at 
first too full of pleasure at his perform- 
ance to think of sleep. He remem- 
bered all the biting things that he had 
said, and he felt sure that they had 
bitten deep ; he wondered if anyone 
had ever before had such a chance of 
smiting the exalted, or having it, had 
dared to use it. This particular Amale- 
kite had been smitten hip and thigh; 
he had taken some woundy thrusts 
under his fifth rib, he had been hewn 
in pieces like Agag. And the blighter 
had deserved every bit of it, if only 
for the fact of withholding his identity. 
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Then another thought occurred to 
Vernon. It suddenly struck him that 
he had been horribly inhospitable and 
had taken pains to insult his guest. 
He had been deliberately offensive and 
had simply laid himself out to hurt his 
guest’s feelings and to wound him in 
every possible way. 

In the hour of victory repentance 
seized the candid Mr. Vernon. 


The next morning the Viceroy awoke 
early; he had half-intended to steal 
out of camp in the hope of avoiding his 
host, but he found that that gentleman 
had already risen and was walking up 
and down outside. Vernon espied the 
Viceroy standing at the tent door and 
approached him. 

“Sir,” he said, “I owe you an 
apology. I knew who you were all the 
time last night, though I pretended that 
I did not. I said the most absolutely 
caddish things to you, and I beg your 
pardon.” 

Lord Chilworth gazed at him open- 
mouthed ; this was not the kind of 
speech that he had expected from his 
host, and he was so surprised at his 
change of tone that he failed to realise 
the full audacity of Vernon’s conduct 
of the previous night. 
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“You mean to say that you knew 
who I was! ”’ he ejaculated. 

“Yes, sir, of course I knew you were 
the Viceroy,” said Vernon doggedly. 

“ Really you are the most astonishing 
young man,” replied Lord Chilworth ; 
“but I must own that to some extent 
I brought it on myself. I ought to 
have told you who I was, for then of 
course you would not have been quite 
so honest with me. You are pretty 
candid, are you not ?” 


When the Viceregal staff arrived, 
nearly distraught with searching for 
their Lord and Master, they found him 
and Vernon discussing tinned sausages 
together in the most friendly way. 
There was quite an amicable dispute 
as to who should take the odd sausage, 
but finally the Viceroy gracefully ac- 
cepted it. 

““ Sausages,” he said, “ are one of the 
few really dependable and trustworthy 
things that ever came out of Cambridge 
—always excepting yourself.” 

“ Really, sir,” answered Vernon, 
“the Dean was the most rotten chap. 
He ought never to have sent me down.” 

“Ah, but he did lack a sense of 
humour, didn’t he?” said the Viceroy 
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pr the long meadow where bright leaves are floating 


Like golden petals set by winds astir, 


There’s a pale mist of lilac and soft purple, 


There are dim drifts of mauve and lavender, 


Where like dropp’d scarves of passing pixy-people, 


Like filmy webs from fairy weavers’ loom, 


Down the long fields like dreams of sleeping springtime 


The Autumn crocus spreads pale sheets of bloom. 
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RAMMAR and geography 
Are as bad as they can be 


My arpeggios I hate, 





And forget my seven-times-eight, 
There is not in copy-writing 
Anything to call exciting, 

Still, I could be good and dear, 
If grown-ups were not so queer. 


F’rinstance, when I cry with cold, 

Nurse says, ‘““ Why, you’re much too old!” 
And, when I get stamping-wild, 

They say, “What! That great big child?” 
Anybody’d think they meant it, 

But they don’t—they just invent it ; 

(This you learn, however dense ; 





It is called Ex-per-i-ence.) 


For, if I act up to that, 

If I wear my Sunday hat 

In the week, or read at night, 

Just the way a big girl might, 

If I answer back or mumble, 

You should only hear them grumble, 
“ The idea! As if you knew 
Best—a litile girl like you!” 


Once I asked them which they meant, 
And they called me insolent ; 
Grown-ups say they hate to see 

Pertness in a child like me. 

These things used to plague and fret me, 
But to-day they can’t upset me, 

For, when I stand up again, 

I shall feel my growing-pain. 
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LIZABETH was a ripe seventeen 
pu and I a full-fledged twenty-four 
when we said farewell to each 
other. But the family farewell on 
the platform of the sti ition at Glasgow 
was not our real farewell. That had 
been sanctified two days before on the 
slopes of Ben Nevis. There we felt 
free, alone, abandoned to ourselves, 
our precious mood protected by lofty 
and colossal scenery, all nature, like 
all life, before and below us—as is pro- 
per for triumphant youth and love! 

He who has seen the world from the 
top of Nevis, the seas, lakes, and hills 
lifting to the west, felt the wind’s 
fresh breath upon him, marked the 
invasion of the white mist across the 
swarthy gulches, the grey bulk of dis- 
tant towns, the ridged green valleys 
and spotted villages in the sunlight, 
will never forget the vision—never till 
he die! So, after Elizabeth’s face had 
vanished in the haze of the station, the 
engine’s smoke, and something dim in 
my own eyes, the memory of the 
mountain fastened itself upon me and 
became as one with my memory of her. 
The peak lifted itself before me night 
and day. It stole over the lz indscapes 
of Europe like a mist, and blotted out 
their lines. 


So, too, Elizabeth’s face came 
usually as a sort of luminous 
vision to dull the faces of all the 


women I encountered. 
I had been playmates, 
then comrades, then, 


Elizabeth and 
sweethearts, 
years 


as the 
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spurred us along, devoted lovers. Then 
we felt that desire for solitude which 


lovers know. And neighbouring Ben 
Nevis, with his grey crags and purple 
heather, his naked eroded crest and 
twilight gulches packed with myst ery, 
remained our favourite haunt. We 
conceived a_ poetic, passion for the 
mountain. - It was symbolic, said we, 
of our passion for spiritual heights and 
for each other. 

Now I can afford to be sweetly philo- 
sophical—after the earthquakes and 
the fires have shaken and scorched me. 
I have taken refuge in a house that is 
built proof against shock and confla- 
gration from without, and I breathe 
very serene airs from the highest tur- 
ret of that house. This house of life 
is also a fortress. Within it I have 
reared a very simplé¢ shrine, where I 
nourish a little flame of happiness for 
myself and another—a very white and 
tranquil fire, you must know. 

I was to study painting in Rome 
under a great master, but first I was 
to see the world of Europe. I sucked 
out the beauty and the poetry of 
lrance, Germany, Spain, and Italy as 
though these lands were oranges. I 
walked in an opiate, iridescent cloud 
by day, and went wandering for ro- 
mance like a ravaging fire by night. 
Wherever mountains loomed in my 
path, I climbed them. It was as if 
Elizabeth in spirit was always climb- 
ing at my side. But there were few 
mountains as beautiful to me as bleak 
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Ben Nevis, and absolutely no women 
so beautiful as Elizabeth. 

At last I settled in Rome, and set to 
work. At first a dismal home-sick- 
ness for the hills of the North, an 
aching hunger of the heart, pounced 
upon me. Art, the  painter’s art, 
which I was to study there, lifted itself 
to cloudier heights than any of the 
tangible peaks I had conquered. The 
devastating maxim that life was short 
and art was long hung before my eyes 
like a drapery of black cloth across the 
splendid city by the Tiber. Art or 
love! What I was to give to one 
would of necessity be stolen from the 
other. Everywhere, too, there lay 
scattered warnings—tombs and guide- 
posts of forlorn existences. I saw in 
Rome the graves of many meagre 
talents, the wrecks of fine: English 
gifts distorted, spent, and mutilated, 
hiding themselves in obscure garrets, 
fearing the faces of friends, and feel- 
ing the chill word “* failure ’’ scrawled 
across their brows. Had they been 
poisoned with their own paints at the 
beginning of their blasted “‘ careers,’’ 
had they opened a vein with a sharp 
palette knife, their fate had been a 
fairer one. They were the victims as 
well as the outcasts of the alien acade- 
mies. I knew that their hearts ached 
for their native towns or villages. Few 
would ever see these again; for the 
pride of the wealthy and successful is 
as nothing to the pride of the poor that 
are stabbed with failure, and both are 
as nothing to the haughty and ruinous 
pride of the artist. 

Love came streaming to me _ in 
potent currents across the Channel and 
the Alps. It drove me on and up—a 
golden goad that touched now the 
breast and now the brain. 

‘* There is a sameness about your 
portraits and your landscapes ; but it 
is a magnificent sameness, touched 
with something fine and strange,’’ at 
last said my master. My heart beat 
high. 

He, of course, could not know what 
it was. I alone knew. Into every 
landscape I painted something of the 
magic sunlight that gleamed upon Ben 
Nevis. In all my portraits there was 


something of Elizabeth that ran like 
fire down the brush 
paint to living flesh. 


and turned the 
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So I rustled my wings there by the 
Tiber and expanded them for loftier 
flights. A pride like Lucifer’s began 
to flash and smoke within me, a sick, 
relentless yearning for the highest 
peaks ; for there they still stretched 
and lifted—those cold, defiant summits 
for which I was born. My blind am- 
bition mustered itself for this climb or 
flight, and stood ready to flout all 
human things for the sake of that 
divine triumph. I would warm my 
paint-stained hands at the faithful fire 
of Elizabeth’s heart—and then on and 
up! The four years I was to spend 
abroad were already past; but she 
could wait—I could wait. On the sum. 
mits there would be plenty of room for 
an eagle’s nest and _ for his mate! 
When the time came I would call my 
mate from the tablelands up to the pin- 
nacles ! 

But Elizabeth was no eagle. The 
bleak ridges of supremacy which I 
looked upon as the goal to my career 
frightened her. She began to turn her 
eyes back to earth ; the mountains of 
the years, of longing, of separation, 
were more forbidding than mountains 
of stone. In the valleys were com- 
fort, peace, and companionship. The 
fertile valleys were safer for the build- 
ing of nests; on the summits were 
storm, sterility, and loneliness. She 
had wings ; but they were not eagle’s 
wings. They may, indeed, have been 
an angel’s or a swan’s. And in her, 
through these years, had burnt the 
sacrificial ardour of the pelican; she 
had fed me with her blood, as that bird 
was held to feed its young. It was 
not difficult to analyse and realise all 
this when the avalanche came and 
rolled me with broken wings down into 
the mire of the valleys. Had I but 
heeded the signs, seen the weather 
overhead, heard the voice of warning 
in the north wind, read aright the fatal 
hunger and weariness in the dwindling 
letters Elizabeth wrote—ere she wrote 
the last! 

The wisdom, instinct, or what you 
will, life often grants to women to 
make their final choice of men had 
come at last to Elizabeth. There was 
the mounting jealousy she had dis- 
played of my devotion to my work. 
Now she knew that they had become 
rivals, and she measured one passior 
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by the other. Something whispered 
into her ear amidst those Highland 
solitudes : ‘‘ It is either you or she— 
the Muse of his art. The Muse longs 
to be the spouse of the creative artist. 
She will never deign, as some mere 
earth women might—she will never 
deign to be only the mistress of him 
to whom she grants her greatest gifts. 
You are an earth woman, and with 
Leslie you would be but the second 
in his love! ”’ 

These, in fact, were almost her last 
words. She had found the other man, 
or he had found her, an earth man, a 
safe, mercantile, devoted, and solidly- 
established builder of nests. 

Then I fell and awoke ; and, being 
gifted with an epic imagination, I have 
always likened that fall and_ that 
awakening to Lucifer’s when, flung 
from the ramparts of Heaven, he came 
to himself tossing and writhing in the 
black, burning lake. 1 tossed and 
writhed enough, to be sure—and stones 
and fire were plentifully supplied by the 
avenging circumstances! The skies 
that lowered down through the dusty 
toplights of my studio grew uncom- 
monly bleak ; my pictures stared at me 
with strange, cold, absolutely soulless 
faces, outraging my paternity; my 
whole world grew suddenly quite 
colourless. The voice and the smiles, 
the courage and the inspiration, of 
Elizabeth had gone out of it—as they 
went out of me and out of my crea- 
tions. Technique remained ; but soul 
was gone—that inner, informing vital- 
ising, and transfiguring element was 
gone. I stood suddenly helpless on 
the peak I had reached, looking dizzily 
down the gulf that had opened in my 
life and my life’s work. Her face still 
swam up out of the shadows ; but there 
was no light upon it, and it was hope- 
less as my own. Now LI realised that 
I had laboured for her, or for us, rather 
than for myself. What cruel folly 
blinds us to these supreme facts whe. 
we might still make reparation ! 





So my brushes grew as lustreless as 
my days, and soon the critics lifted 
their eyes at the deterioration in my 
work. I was a jug of new wine empty 
all too soon, a Dead Sea apple of art, 
a shell of clever performance ; but, 
after all, with little within or behind 
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me. So their damning phrases and 
stone-cold judgments slew what self- 
faith still remained in me, and con- 
firmed the giant fear that had under- 
mined my courage. Where, in ten years, 
would I be? Down in the limbo with 
the hopeless ones, with the hacks and 
dried husks, whose souls and aspira- 
tions had evaporated long ago in 
various fiery furnaces! Yes, I foresaw 
it dismally, but resolved to remain in 
Rome. I had begun to love that city 
and the sun of the South. 

Yet in ten years I found myself in 
better stead than I had expected, or, 
doubtless, deserved. I was at least 
one of a group of respectable painters 
who were prosperous, if not dis- 
tinguished. We supported one another 
with mutual praise and defence; we 
were a close circle, strained often 
enough, however, by sharp gusts of 
jealousy and dissension. They flattered 
me rather for what I had already 
achieved than for what I was then 
doing. Leslie Haviland, the man with 
the magnificent past, was a favourite, 
tormenting phrase with them. They 
who had once envied or attacked me, 
now became my friends. It was com- 
forting to them to call me one of them- 
selves, and this patronage paid them 
for their former envy and punished me 
for my former superiority. 

Though I no longer dwelt upon the 
peaks, yet I still painted them. I be- 
came known among the dealers as a 
painter of mountains, a landscape 
specialist. The blues, purples, and 
whites of my peaks and_ ranges 
gleamed upon the walls of many a pro- 
sperous burgher’s house in France, 
England, and America. 

‘* Paint me the peak of the Drachen- 
kopf from the peak of the Pilgers- 
berg,’’ said Anson Trowbridge to me 
one day. He was one of my wealth- 
iest patrons. ‘‘ You will see wonder- 
ful cloud effects about that mountain, 
and sometimes strange aerial pheno- 
mena—human shadows like gigantic 
ghosts in the skies! ”’ 

With this sensational commission I 
departed for the region of the Tyrolese 
Alps. Arrived at Mittenthal, I chose 
to quarter myself at a comfortable little 
inn rather than at the barrack-like 
Grand Hotel. I made inquiries as to 
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what ghosts in the heavens Trowbridge 
had meant me to paint. 

‘*‘It is a mirage, an effect of light 
and shadow in these parts,’’ said my 
good innkeeper. ‘Often when the 
sun sets, and clouds and air and sun 
are just so, we see the outline of the 
Pilgersberg flung upon the clouds that 
gather over the Draehenkopf. Then, 
if there be human beings or, maybe, a 
chamois, or old Peter making his 
vesper prayers, we see the shadows 
clear against the clouds, of enormous 
size, all magnified ! ”’ 

‘* Curious,’’ said I. 
old Peter be ?”’ 

‘He is a queerish peasant fellow 
who lives in a hut near the top of the 
Pilgersberg,’’ said the landlord of the 
inn. ‘*He’s a bit daft and a hit 
heathenish ; had his brain turned, it is 
said, by the loss of a woman he loved 
when he was young.’’ 


** And who may 


I was writing letters in my room 
that evening when’ the _ innkeeper 
knocked at my door. 

** Quick, quick, sir!’’ he cried. 
‘* Come out on the balcony! There’s 


a fine shadow! ”’ 

From the balcony of carved wood 
the colossal panorama of the peaks 
stretched and lifted before us. To the 
west they rose dark and purple about 
the dominant Pilgersberg. Above the 
sinister snout of the Drachenkopf to 
the east gigantic masses of cumulus 
clouds towered tier on toppling tier, 
wallowing and billowing, packed and 
lapped airily tagether like blown piles 
of sea foam or loosened bales of wool, 
all stained with a dye of softest rose. 
And, purplish upon their surfaces, 
rising from the glowing shadow of the 
Pilgersberg cast by the setting sun, 
there was blotted an enormous shape, 
shifting and moving against the rolling 
faces of the clouds. It was the 
shadow of a man upon the crest of the 
mountain, a man with bare head, long 
hair, and gaunt arms; even the details 
of short breeches and thick-padded calf 
stockings of the Tyrolese mountaineer 
were to be descried in the titantic 
silhouette. He extended his arms; 
he bowed; he bent low to the ground; 
he knelt, his head on his breast, and 
made majestic gestures of adoration. 

‘*It is old Peter praying to the set- 
ting sun,’’ said the iandlord. 
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** To the sun! ’’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes. That is why we call him 
heathenish, and why our Herr Pastor 
has forbidden him the church.” 

Then, in an expanse of murky crim- 
son and an avalanche of reddish light, 
the clouds drifted into cther strata of 
the air, and the great ghostly sil- 
houette of the praying peasant shot off 
into empty space. Then I realised 
that this startling phenomenon was one 
of refraction and reflection, kin to 
those scen at times on the deserts of 
America, on ice fields, or on the 
prairies—images of unknown distant 
towns floating above the horizon, trees 
and islands swimming in the haze, 
many an odd Fata Mergana projected 
in the skies. 

The next morning I made my first 
ascent of the looming Pilgersberg. The 
good trail led through pine forests, up 
rocky ridges, and along tumbling 
streams. At last, near the frost- 
blasted summit of mangled gneiss, I 
came upon the hut of old Peter. He 
was a tall, sinewy, old fellow, big- 
boned of his bare joints, with short 
leather breeches, thick stockings 
woven of grey wool, and heavy hob- 
nailed shoes. His face was weather- 
beaten and tanned brown, with net- 
works of tiny red veins over the high 
cheekbones and a stubble of white 
beard upon the lantern jaws. The 
clear blue eyes in the seamed face held 
a strange gleam of fire and light which 
bespoke the devotee or fanatic; but the 
long snowy hair, falling almost to his 
shoulders, gave him a_ patriarchal 
stateliness like that of the mountain 
itself. 

He came toward me and greeted me 
gravely in German. ‘‘ Gruess Gott!” 
said he ; then went to resume his seat 
before his little stone house, and took 
up a wooden bowl to peel a mess of 
raw potatoes. 

‘In what direction do the shadows 
usually fall? ’’ I asked the old man. 

‘‘ There,’’? said he, pointing to the 
north-east ; ‘‘ so say the folk in the 
valley. I have seldom seen them from 
here. e 

‘Last evening,’’ I remarked, ape | 
saw your shadow from Mittenthal. I 
have come to paint the Drachenkopf 
from this point. 

I chose my 


point of vantage—a 


























lordly view of the plunging valleys and 
the immense mass of the Drachenkopf, 
given scale and distance by the chaotic 
crest of the Pilgersberg in the fore- 
ground. Then I descended the slopes 
back to Mittenthal. My large can- 
vas, paints, and utensils were trans- 
ported to the peak on the back of two 
sturdy peasants, and on the third day 
I set to work. I made a pact with 
old Peter to keep the painting in his 
cabin, and on one or two occasions, 
when I was over-weary, I spent the 
night there. 

There was a strain of wild, uncanny 
inspiration in this hermit of the 
heights, a weird, inner grandeur bred 
by the fierce and rugged nature that 
encompassed him, and by his long 
isolation upon the mountain-top. 
Sometimes a hungry or even a terrible 
gleam of earthly passion blazed from 
his eyes or echoed in his words. His 
homely speech was tinged with the 
simple epic pathos of the mountain 
folk, whose flesh is almost one with 
this earth and these rocks. Old Peter 
was at heart a child, and the powers 
and elements of heaven and earth and 
the shadow world were very real and 
close to him. 

I soon learned to know why he was 
deemed heathenish by the villagers. 
He was apostate to the pious ; for he 
had become a worshipper of the peak 
and of the sun—and of fire. On his 
little stone hearth under the smoky 
beams the flame was never permitted 
to go out. He tended it as devotedly 
as priests the everlasting light in the 
Catholic churches in the valley. When 
the sun rose he was there on the crest 
of the peak to greet it; when it set, 
he bowed before it, knelt, and clasped 
his knuckly hands and turned his mild 
blue eyes full into its glare, until it 
seemed that the whole world vanished 
for him and his soul swam in ecstasy. 
What was it he saw there ? ; 

The flat stone on which he knelt was 
worn smooth by his bare knees. In 
these rites, in the deep, poignant tone 
of his enraptured prayers, in the 
mystic, unutterable passion expressed 
in eye and voice and gesture, there 
Was something wonderful and hedged 
with dread; yet not out of keeping 
with the majesty of time and place. 
What was the great yearning or desire 
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that was rooted in this old man’s 
breast like the mountains in the earth? 

One night, as I lay half asleep 
during a storm that forced me to re- 
main on the mountain-top, he began 
to speak of ancient and heartbreaking 
things, and the mystery of him was 
mingled with instant meaning :— 

‘““It was on the evening of Saint 
John’s Feast. Always then we light 
big fires on all the hills ; so each be- 
comes an altar, a torch to God. The 
sweet Anni and | came up together to 
build the fire on the Pilgersberg. Ours 
was the tallest blaze and the brightest. 
‘Just so,’ said Anni, ‘is our love—a 
fire in the heavens!’ We kissed, and 
then I stood staring for a space at the 
far-off beacons. She passes behind me 
and the fire to fling on more. fir 
boughs, and then, blinded by the 
blaze, she steps off the edge of the 
precipice up there and falls to her 
death. I take a burning branch and 
follow down the black gorge and carry 
her back to the fire. She never opened 
her eyes again, and in the dawn she 
died. Then on my back I carried her 
blessed body to Mittenthal, so it might 
be sunk in holy ground. Then I climb 
the Pilgersberg again to fling myself 
down from the brink she fell from. But 
when I came to the fire it was still 
smouldering slow at the bottom of the 
thickest logs. The fire seemed to say 
to me, ‘Live!’ I cast ashes upon 
my head and took stones and built a 
hearth and put red coals upon them. 
These I tended day and night and be- 
gan to rear this house about them. 
The fire has never gone out. It lives 
from the moment she last tended it. 
When it goes out I shall go out too. 
On Saint John’s Eve Anni always 
comes to help me build the beacon 
from the old fire of our love. | Here 
on the mountain I dwell nearer to her. 
Angels come to lead her to me out of 
the suns at morning and evening.”’ 

So this was the mystery of his sor- 
row, his loneliness, his devotion ! 

‘*It is beautiful! ’’ cried Peter, as 
the painting grew apace. Reverently 
he bore it into his little house every 
night. 

I spent three days at Mittenthal, 
during which I did not make my daily 
ascent of the Pilgersberg. The morning 
of my return Peter came to me, a glow 
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upon his face, full of news he was 
eager to impart. 

‘* Folk have been 
pered, ‘‘ from Merwald 
The first day two men and two women, 
the third day came only the one woman 
—the elder. That was thrice that she 
came, and ’twas not to see the view, 
nor gossip with me. It was to see 
your picture, my son! She sat before 
it for near on two hours. You are 
not vexed, I hope, for she was a sweet, 
seemly woman, not like the brazen 
tongue threshers that often come; a 
sad woman, too, I should say. She 
asked what sort of man you were ; but 
I would only say, ‘A young man, 
Madam, with grey hair.’ 

‘**Ttis his work! It is his work!’ 
I heard. her say. 

‘*** And when will the 
again?’ she asks. 

‘* I told her on what days you came 
up from Mittenthal to work here. 

*** Then I will come sometimes on 
the other days,’ ‘until the 
picture is finished. 

The thought that beautiful and un- 
known eyes were thus scanning my 
work, that this odd woman should 
climb this difficult peak to look upon 
it so often, and always when I was 
not present, began to work mightily 
within me. When Peter told me that 
the lady from Merwald had wept as 
she stood before the canvas, I felt a 
strange, old force begin to thrill 
freshly in me. It was then as if I 
painted this picture not for Trow- 
bridge, but rather for her, for this 
unknown creature whom I was almost 
afraid to encounter lest all that was 
ideal in the situation, impulse, and 
suggestion should sink at once to the 
commonplace. 

A burst of my 


here,’’ he whis- 


stranger folk. 


artist come 


Says she, 


>>>») 


former inspiration 
came upon me. It was almost as if 
my mysterious visitor had _ poured 
something of new faith and hope into 
the colours on the canvas—and as if 
the canvas gave it back to me. I knew 
by deep and innate instinct that I was 
once more working in the grand man- 
ner, that the old power and insight had 
come back to me, that life and light 
again pulsated in my _ brushes. In 
part, no doubt, this came to me from 
the rapt devotion of the prophetic old 
man, in part from the wonder and ex- 
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altation of Nature amid the peaks, and 
the falling away of much that had fet- 
tered me to comfortable grooves of the 
cliques and circles. But most of tlis 
liberty and divine unrest came to me 
from her—from that unknown woman 
who must so greatly love my work. 

Joyously I toiled away in this access 
of inspiration. I could have shouted 
for gladness, like an invalid who had 
suddenly recovered the old vigour to 
youth, like an exile permitted to return 
to his native land, like a sinner ex- 
periencing the regeneration of religion. 
Now only the shadow figures remained 
to paint upon the cloud masses over 
the Drachenkopf. Anson Trowbridge 
would have no cause to regret his com- 
mission! Would the lady from Mer- 
wald come ere I had completed the 
canvas? I resolved to stay with Peter 
every day of the last week. 

‘The lady Merwald!’’ cried 
the old man, as I sat before my easel 
that last afternoon. 


I glanced down the rock-strewn Mer- 


from 


wald train and saw a slender figure in 
a short frock, holding an alpenstock 
and a small nosegay of mountain 


advancing straight upon us. 
Instantly I left the easel and stepped 
into the cottage. The lady from 
Merwald paused as she saw the huge 
painting standing in the open ; then, 
at the hermit’s word of welcome, she 
came slowly up and stood before it. 
I stared at her from out the darkness 
of the cabin. It was Elizabeth! 

She glanced about her anxiously. I 
heard her ask Peter if the artist was 
about, and the old fellow nodded his 
head. Her paled ; she looked 
timidly towards the open door, then 
went quickly down the path. In an 
It was as il 


flowers, 
] 


face 


instant I was after her. 
the world and the daylight and life it 
self were rolling out-of my reach once 
more. 
‘** Elizabeth ! 
called to her. 
She stood still ; I saw her tremble. 


Lizzie! Lizzie!’’ I 


I felt her tremble as I went down to 
her and seized her hand to lead her 
back. At the touch of that hand the 
sundered hemispheres of my _ life 


seemed to rush together once more. In 
that moment our hands 
bridged all. 

A financial crash in Edinburgh had 


supreme 
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annihilated her little domestic world ; 
the nest had been destroyed ; her hus- 


band, the once prosperous merch: int, 
was dead. So she had set forth to 
wander through the world with her 


younger sister. She had followed the 
very course I took eleven years before. 
The mountains still drew her, as in the 
old days when we climbed Ben Nevis 
together. A deeper, perhaps sadder, 
understanding shone in her eyes. There 
was benign and mellow wisdom in her 
speech. And because of this I felt 
that the old power to inspire and sup- 
port inspiration had not dep parted from 
her. We sat on a massive stone slab 
before old Peter’s cottage, and looked 
down at the sombre valleys and up at 
the clouds and the peaks, as though 
we were gazing at the landscape of our 
lives. Yet we saw little save our- 
selves. Ere we knew it, the rays of 
the sun had grown level, and the 
shadows had crawled up the broken 
scarps and slopes of the ranges. 

‘*T must hurry back to Merwald, 
said Elizabeth, anxiously, rising. 

Just then old Peter, who had been 
watching the retreating sunlight, went 
to his place of prayers upon the peak. 
We saw him perform his wild, ob- 
livious devotions and make his strange 
gestures as he sent forth his yearning 
spirit into the heart of the sinking sun. 

‘““He sees the woman he loved,’’ 


said I. ‘* She comes to visit him, he 
says, in the fire of the sunrise and sun- 
set. The fire they kindled together 


on this mountain-top forty-seven vears 
ago is still burning—on his hearth 
and in his heart.’’ 

Then the vast splendour and sublime 
awe of the moment, the marvel of the 
meeting, overcame me. I took Eliza- 
beth by the hand and led her toward 
the spot where Peter had worn the 
stone smooth with his bare knees, 
just as the old man came ambling 
down. The world lay outspread be- 
fore us, hospitable, beautiful, and full 
of peace, as though it was from the 
summit of Ben Nevis and we once 
more very young. That moment made 
a stammering, headlong poct of me. 

“And the fire we kindled, Eliza- 
beth, has never gone out in my heart! 
You have set again, even 
before I saw have come 


it burning 
you! You 
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back to me upon the heights! And I 
know that you have brought back the 
old magic to me! _ I felt myself paint- 
ing it into that picture as I have not 
felt it since—since—— ”’ 

She said nothing; but her fingers 
pressed mine, and her dark eyes lifted 
themselves from the valleys so I migh 
read whatever they meant to say. 
There, on that eminence, in 
that lofty place of an imperishable 
memory and love, where human flesh 
had worn away the rock, where a 
human heart poured forth its flaming 
prayer into the sun and sky year after 
vear, where the red beacon of a beauti- 
ful passion burned so steadily, we re- 
newed our own. 

The sun poured an ocean of rich 
amber light upon us where we stood, 
and then sank unclouded beyond the 
blue ridges to the west. Then 
Elizabeth, smiling : 

‘Since you say 
upon the heights, 
me back into the valley. 

We took the seg te Merwald arm 
in arm ; but it was really she who led. 
I felt that it was far better and safer 
SO. Elizabeth knew the best and 
shortest way to many things in life, 
where I had 
through 


So iring 


said 


I have led you back 
Leslie, you may lead 


.) 


paths to experience, 
blast my way 


sale 
sought to 
granite. 

It was black night when we reached 
the lower slopes above the 
Merwald. As we mpecone hed the 
broad bars of Jlamplight that broke 
from the windows of a little chalet and 
lay like golden trenches across the red- 
dish road, a girlish figure came bound- 
ing out of the darkness into Eliza- 
beth’s arms. It was her younger 
whom I had known as a child 


i( 
sl village of 


sis- 
ter, she 
of six. 
Bessy! Bessy!’ cried the girl, 
flung me a swift, 
-your 


rapturously, as she 
sweet smile. ‘‘ 1 know it now- 
secret! And I’m so happy to know 
tt 

Elizabeth gazed at the other, as- 
tounded and confused. 
!’’ the girl went on. ‘I 


** Yes, yes! 
it—in the at sunset! First 


saw mirage 

the shadow of the old hermit praying, 
then your two shadows on the clouds 
above’ _ the Drachenkopf—as you 


kissed! ”’ 
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HE young man with the cane 
swung in his negligent fashion 


into the Kénigstrasse, and from 


the Kénigstrasse he sauntered in his 
usual nonchalant manner into Herr 


Bittenbender’s shop. He was quite im- 


maculate. It was a failing of his to 
be immaculate. He affected a short, 
downy moustache; he wore tight-fit- 


ting, slim-waisted garments, not quite 


long enough, not quite broad enough 
—after the manner of his kind; his 
silk hat came well down over his fore- 
head, and yet gave one somehow the 
impression it was tilted, fashionably, 
on the back of his head. In other 
words, he was quite the smartest of 


the smart. 

He sauntered slowly, carelessly past 
Herr Bittenbender’s plate-glass show 
the obse- 


cases, noting carefully 
quious expectancy of Herr Bitten- 
bender’s salesmen out of the corner 
of his eye; he pushed open the heavy 
glass and wooden door that led into 
the inner sanctum, and slipped quite 
noiselessly into a chair at Herr Bitten- 
bender’s side. 

Herr Bittenbender at the moment 
was engaged in the examination, 


through a magnifying glass, of a five- 
carat diamond of unusual brilliance— 


of remarkable value—and quite natur- 
ally Herr Bittenbender started. 

** Gott in Himmel!’’ he exclaimed, 
clutching the gem violently to his 
breast. 

The young man with the downy lip 
merely smiled. ‘How do?’ he 
drawled. No sooner did Herr Bitten- 


bender obtain a full view of his caller 
than he tossed the diamond quite care- 
lessly back to his table, and held out 
both hands in admiring welcome. 

Ah,’’ he cried, his heart warming 
in presence of one of his best custo- 
mers, ‘‘ the Right Honourable George 
Ponsonby—long have I waited once 
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more—these many months—to behold 
you again. I say to Costello sa 
The Right Honourable George Pon- 





sonby clicked his cane against his 
teeth. Who is Costello?’’ he 


queried, with some show of interest. 

Herr Bittenbender hurried to _ his 
door. ‘‘ My assistant—my American 
assistant,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I shall call 
him. I shall make you acquainted 
with Costello.’’ 

The Right Honourable George rose 
and stepped to the side of Herr 
Bittenbender. ‘‘ Wait a bit,’’ he said. 
He took from his waistcoat pocket a 
monocle, and fastened it in_ place. 
‘ Ya-as,’’ he drawled, ‘‘ bring in this 
Costello chap, and I°ll look him over, 


also, 


if vou like.”’ 
Costello came, and was losked over. 
He wore a snappy grey suit, and 


looked as though he had just stepped 
off Fifth Avenue, back home. He 
sized up the Right Honourable in one 
instant, and made a bid for his trade 


the next. 
You want to see that dog collar, 

Mr. Ponsonby, he said __ briskly; 
‘that’s what you’re here for.” 

The Right Honourable George 
started. He had come to see that 
dog collar, but he wondered how Cos- 
tello, the American salesman, had 
spelled it out with such rapidity. 

‘* H-how d-did you know, Mr. Cos- 
—what’s your name?’’ he queried. 

‘* My business to know,’’ returned 


but very politely. 
he added, as he 


Costello snappily, 
‘* 1’ll get it for you,”’ 


left the room. 

The Right Honourable stared after 
him. ‘‘My word!’’ he said, ‘‘ he’s 
quite a mind reader, that chap. Bit- 


tenbender,’’ he queried suddenly, and 
with more vivacity than was his wont, 
‘* why do you run this Costello in your 
shop? You did very well before.” 
The genial proprietor shrugged his 


Wm. Hamilton Osborne. 




















shoulders. ‘‘ Our larg-g-ge American 
orders, my young friend,’’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ that is one reason. These 
Americans, they understand Costello’s 
—what vou call, get-rich-quick ways 
so much more than mine. One reason 
—that.’’ He closed the door. ‘‘ There 
is another reason, my young friend,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ the Customs duties. You 
do not know us as others do. Our 
wares are for sale in effery jewel ware- 


house in America. It is not our 
business. We ask no questions. But 
—your ear, young friend. We = sus- 


pect, and Mr. Costello’s United States 
suspects, that many of our customers 
are what one might call—smugglers. 
We care nothing for that. But there is 
trouble—trouble made all the time. 
It takes my American Costello to 
handle—everybody.”’ 

The Right Honourable let it all sink 
in. ‘‘ He handles ’em, one would re- 
spectfully opine,’’ he finally remarked. 

At that juncture Costello bustled in 
with the dog collar. It was a catchy, 
flashy thing, made of ten solid rows of 
fine diamonds, interrupted at regular 
intervals by perpendicular rows of 
rubies. It would have been snapped 
up in a minute by a brewer for his 
wife or by a prize fighter for his sweet- 
heart—if the price was right; or by a 
premi¢re danseuse, or anybody else, 
if she could get the right man to buy 
it for her. It was as completely at 
variance with the Right Honourable 
George’s appearance as anything 
might be. But the Right Honourable’s 
eyes actually glowed as he looked upon 
it. It was one gem in a thousand. He 
told them so, at any rate. 

‘For five long y’ahs,’’ drawled 
the Right Honourable, eyeing Mr, 
Costello through his monocle, ‘‘ for five 
long y’ahs I have been drawn to that 
thing very much as a piece of iron is 
drawn to a magnet. But fascinated 
though I am, I am constantly repelled 
when you name the price—you know 
I'm a stickler for price. I’ve bought 
lots of trinkets from Herr  Bitten- 
bender yy 








The proprietor murmured his grati- 
tude. 

* But,” added his customer, ‘‘ you 
Cant move me on price. My word! 
but I’m as tight as a drum when it 
comes to price——’’ 
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‘*T know you are, Mr. Ponsonby,”’ 
said Costello. 

The customer adjusted his monocle 
with exceeding care, and stared at 
Costello through it. ‘‘ How did you 
know,’’ he queried, ‘‘ that I had come 
to see this thing this time?’’ 

Costello shrugged his shoulders. 
‘* Part of the shop’s history,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

The Right Honourable became a 
trifle confused. ‘I rather suspect 
you, friend Costello,’’ he went on, ‘‘ of 
more or close attention to the 
columns of the London ‘ Theatrical 
Times.’’’ He fumbled again in his 
waistcoat pocket, drew forth a slender 
clipping cut from a newspaper, and 
laid it on the table. 

‘*] suppose I’ve got to show my 
cards,’’ he said. Costello, obeying 
his glance, picked it up, and read it. 
Then, with a smile, he passed it to 
Herr Bittenbender, who also read it, 
and who also smiled. It consisted of 
a paragraph of three lines, coupling 
the names—with plenty of insinuation, 
and more or less grace—of a noted 
Russian dancer, then the vogue in 
London, and a man of fashion, whose 
identity was carefully concealed as fol- 
lows :— 

Right Hon. G 

** Which said Costello at 
length, ‘‘ that you buy the dog collar 
without delay.’’ 
‘**’Truly,’’ replied their 
and at my price.”’ 

‘* At our price,’’ smiled Costello. 
The Right Honourable turned to Herr 
Bittenbender. ‘‘ Bittenbender,’’ he ex- 
claimed, with a crispness not usually 
present in his tone, ‘‘ come. I'll give 
you six thousand pounds’ English 
money for the thing. That’s the last 
word on the subject.”’ 

Herr Bittenbender held up his hands 
in holy horror. ‘* Mister Herr Cos- 
tello,’’ he cried, ‘‘ put it away—put it 
away. To buy that gem for such a 
price would be highway robbery, pure 
and simple. Honourable Ponsonby,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ we make concessions. Give me 
nine thousand pounds English money 
—it is yours. That is my last word, 
you see?”’ 

For answer, the Right Honourable 
George Ponsonby turned on his heel 
and left the shop without delay, 


less 


e P. by. 








means,’’ 


customer, 
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smoothing his gloves as he went. As 
he went, Costello picked up _ the 
narrow printed clipping and winked at 
Bittenbender. 

** She’ll make him buy that thing— 
at our price, Herr Bittenbender,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ Just keep a stiff upper lip. 
Watch out and see. By the way,’’ he 
added, as an afterthought, ‘‘ who is 
this Ponsonby, Herr Bittenbender ?”’ 

Bittenbender shrugged his shoul- 
ders. *‘ English gentleman—blendy of 
money—such is all I know. He buys, 
buys, buys—for von million sweet- 
hearts, I should think.’’ He held the 
clipping close to his glasses, and re- 
read it. ‘‘ Many newspaper printings 
such as these have I seen—has he 
shown me—he is a boaster—he boasts 
of his million sweethearts. He pays 
cash. He is r-r+r-rich. And that is all 
I know.”’ 


. . . . 


In quite another part of town, in a 
private suite in the Hotel Von Moltke, 
there sat a large, important, pudgy 
gentleman of the name of Vanderpool. 
He was an American. Hewas atrave! 
ler known to all the stewards and all 
the captains of the Interocean Line. 
His hair was slowly turning grey. His 
face was florid with an excess of good 
living, and immediately in front of 
his ears were little tufts of side 
whiskers, giving him the certain ap- 
pearance of a New York banker—or, 
on a pinch, of a_ statesman, or a 
bishop, even. 

He was not alone. At another win- 
dow there stood, idly, shifting his 
slight weight from one foot to 
another, an individual of very ordi- 
nary mien, who might have been a 
bank clerk or a third-rate actor. As a 
matter of fact, he was the confidential 
man of Vanderpool. Vanderpool was 
busily engaged in reading the Ameri- 
can papers, and his brow was clouded. 

** Gatty,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ beats all 
how Loeb is chuckin’ it into us. U.S. 
district court judge give three mil- 
lionaires two years apiece yesterday 
for evadin’ Customs duties. Lordy,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ what would that U.S. 
court do to us professionals if it got 
a hold of us—of me—or you? ”’ 

Gatty at his window twisted one leg 
about the other, and squirmed at the 
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suggestion, but remained _ silent, 
‘* Sewed up an’ tied in,’’ went on the 
opulent Mr. Vanderpool, ‘‘ that’s how 
they’ve got us—got me, Gatty.”’ 

Gatty writhed some more, but still 
was silent. Irom all this may well 
and truly be inferred that Mr. Vander- 
pool, now a bishop, now a statesman, 
now a banker, was, in fact, a dealer, 
As a dealer in precious stones, he was 
as well known on Maiden Lane or on 
the Avenue as was the Custom House 
itself. Thirty-three per cent. of the 
trade in New York patronised him. 
He was a dealer who did not adver- 
tise—he didn’t have to. His wares 
did that for him. He bought in Bel- 
gium, Holland, or Berlin, at the 
lowest prices, the very finest gems, 
and by a legerdemain that was all his 
own he placed them within a week 
before the admiring eyes of his own 
countrymen, and sold them like hot 
cakes without the slightest trouble. 

‘*Some day, Gatty,’’ he would tell 
his confidential clerk, ‘‘ it'll pay me 
to turn blackmailer, if all else fails. 
I’ve smouched in millions of dollars 
of stuff, and I pretty well know where 
it is. If the Gov’ment got its hands 
on it, good-by to the stuff. Maybe the 
owners would buy a few ounces 0’ 
silence now an’ then——”’ 

And just now, sooth to say, it 
looked as though Mr. Vanderpool 
would find it necessary to seek other 
worlds to conquer—the activities oi 
the Gov’ment had become appalling. 

‘“ Think of it, Gatty!’’ he wailed; 

I come over here to load up at 
Bittenbender’s—an’ what happens: 
My Gov’ment—my own Gov'ment of 
the United States, what I swore to 
protect and save—why it’s got spies 
on every street corner over here— 
that’s what.’’ 

Gattv became interested. ‘‘ Who's 
that chap Costello,’’ he queried, * that 
Bittenbender’s taken on—is he Secret 
Service, eh? ’’ soi 

Vanderpool shook his head. “ Not, 
he answered, ‘‘ I got him for Bitten- 


bender. Costello is as straight as 4 
die. I'll stake my bottom dollar on 
that.’’ 


‘* T didn’t know,”’ said Gatty. 
Vanderpool suddenly smote his 
ample thigh. ‘‘ Gosh, Gatty!”” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Loeb’s turned up a new 


























nest—one that I never heard of—-look 
at that.”’ : : 

He passed his New York paper to the 
twitching Gatty, who read the item 
aloud :— 

SYNDICATE OF SMUGGLERS. 
Collector Just Discovered Hotbed of Law- 
breakers. 

Drops Everything to Get Busy on 
Flomerfelt. 

By the happening of an accident pure 
and simple, the New York Customhouse 
has discovered the existence of the big- 


gest combination of businesslike and 
systematic smugglers known to history. 


Details are lacking, though it is said the 
collector has the goods. It is rumoured 
that this svndicate, with remarkable 
effrontery, brings millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods—all of the highest class 


into the country every year, and that 
hundreds of citizens are on its pay roll. 
No information is vouchsafed save that 
this octopus is one of the biggest ever 


tackled by the present administration, 
and, like many of its brethren, this octo- 
pus is controlled by a intellect. 
fhe head of this group of fearless law- 
i id to be a man wholly un- 
Service. 


single 
breake rs 18S Sa 
known to Secret 

His name is 


* hah,”’ 


strede heavily up and down the room, 


Flomerfelt. 


cried Vanderpool, as he 
‘sounds good to me—the Flomerfelt 
Now we can get 

They don’t know about 
the Vanderpool syndicate vet. Gatty, 


” 


syndicate. busv 


once more. 

we can go right ahead and buy- 
‘““Where’ll you buy ?’’ asked Gatty. 

‘** Bittenbender’s,’’ returned Vander- 

pool. 
Gatty writhed some more. 

like it,’’ he protested. 

of Costello mvself.’’ 


‘* Don’t 
I’m afraid 


‘“Confound it, 


yelled Vanderpool, 
“T know Costello. 


He’s no spy.”’ 


Vanderpool stole to the door, and 
locked it. ** Come, let’s reason 
together,’’ he whispered ; ‘‘ I’ll show 


you a trick or two.’’ 

It Was a few days later that a busi- 
nesslike young German entered Bitten- 
bender’s and asked to see xpensive 
dog collars, Herr  Bittenbender 
pricked up his ears, for dog collars 
Were one of his specialties. ‘He took 
the stranger into his private office and 
Placed half a dozen beauties on the 
table for inspection. 

‘Something that should be a little 
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” 


more superfine,’? remarked the cus- 
tomer. 

‘* Hah,”’ cried Herr Bittenbender, 
‘*T shall show you—you shall wait.”’ 

In another instant he had flashed 
his masterpiece under the vision of the 
stranger. The stranger gasped with 
delight. ‘‘ The price!’’ he cried in 
ecstasy, “‘ just name the price !”’ 

Bittenbender held up his forefinger. 
‘*] warn you,”’ he cried, ‘* an English 
nobleman has his eyes on this—hesi- 
tate, and he buys. I warn. My 
friend,’’ he added, ‘‘ this will cost you 
just the price upon the tag. Look, and 
you will buy.”’ 

The stranger looked, shook his 
head, and dickered. His dicker was 
successful. At the end of two hours, 
‘during which the stranger had _ in- 
diamond, every ruby, 
through a glass, the deal was closed. 
Herr Bittenbender opened his books. 

‘““What name shall I put down?’’ 
he queried. 

The stranger frowned. “‘ Is it neces- 
sary to give a name?”’’ 

‘* It is our custom,”’ 
Bittenbender,. ‘‘ and, as the United 
States now makes trouble, it is 
picious if we do not get the name.’’ 

The stranger nodded swiftly. 

‘The name _ is—lI‘lomerfelt,’’ he 


spected every 


returned Herr 


Ssus- 


said. 

After he had gone, Herr Bittenben- 
der showed the name to his salesman, 
Costello started, picked up 
an American paper from behind the 
show counters, and thrust it into Herr 
Bittenbender’s hands. He pointed to 
the item that Vanderpool had shown 
to Gatty at the Hotel Von Moltke. 

‘* Flomerfelt,’’ said Costello, ‘‘ is 
the head of a syndicate of smugglers.”’ 

The door opened, and another man 
sauntered in. The man was the Right 
Honourable George Ponsonby. 

‘* Bittenbender,’’ drawled the Right 
Honourable, ‘‘ I’ve changed my mind. 
I'll give you seven thousand pounds 
English money for that dog collar of 
mine.”’ 

Herr Bittenbender’s 
with triumph. 
exclaimed; ‘ 

** Sold.” 


Costello. 


face glowed 
‘* It iss not vours,’’ he 

it is sold——”’ 

echoed the Right Honour- 


able in genuine distress. ‘‘ Oh, don’t 
say that! My word! That dog col- 
lar was one in a million. I’d have 
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given yow eight thousand for it—my 
word ! I would.”’ 

Herr Bittenbender exuded triumph 
from every pore. ‘‘ Nein,’ he cried; 
‘* still it would not be yours.”’ He 
opened his book. ‘‘ My young friend, 
Right Honourable,’’ he continued, ** ! 
have just sold it for nine thousand 
English money. It is gone.’’ 

The Right Honourable adjusted his 
monocle. ‘‘ Flomerfelt,’’ he drawled, 
looking Costello full in the face, 
** queer name, that. What nation- 
ality ?”’ 

‘* He was of my country,’’ returned 
Bittenbender, ‘‘ but whether he was 
principal or agent, I do not know 

’” 





‘* Flomerfelt,’’ repeated Costello, 
thrusting the American sheet into the 
hands of the Right Honourable, “‘ is 
the name of a syndicate of smugglers 
—you’d better read.”’ 

While the Right Honourable was 
reading, the door once more was 
opened, and two seedy-looking indi- 
viduals came straggling in. Herr Bit- 
tenbender bowed to them with respect. 

‘* United Statesers,’’ he whispered 
to the Right Honourable. 

The United Statesers came to the 
point at once. ‘‘ You have made a 
sale, Herr Bittenbender,’’ they re- 
marked. 

‘* Ah, of a truth,’’ replied Herr Bit- 
tenbender, ‘‘ and this is it.’’ 

The two Secret Service men thanked 
him and looked upon the book. Then 
they looked each other in the face. 
Then they looked at Costello. 

‘* Flomerfelt!’’ they gasped. ‘* Say, 
it would be funny if we jacked him up. 
Wouldn’t it now?” 

When they had gone, the Right 
Honourable turned a searching glance 
on Herr Bittenbender. ‘* What are 
you—spies?’”’ he asked. 

** Nein-nein-nein,’’ cried Bittenben- 
der, ‘‘ always we do_ this—inter- 
national comity. Every dealer does it 
—he must do it. Our customers all 


’ 


know about it—we must tell what we 
know—if we do not, then it is found 
out in more disagreeable ways. Every- 
body understands it. No, we are not 
spies. It is the custom—even the 
smugglers understand. You see.”’ 

I see,’ 


ae ’ 


said the Right Honourable 
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bitterly, ‘‘ that you have foozled me in 
a bally bad manner, that’s all. That 
dog collar was mine—mine, yoy 
understand. I had to have it. I can’t 
go back to London without it, Herr 
Bittenbender.’’ 

Herr Bittenbender spread his hands, 
‘* It would have been yours for nine 
thousand English money,” he re. 
turned. 

‘* My word, then! ”’ cried the Right 
Honourable, exceedingly annoyed, “| 
would have given you nine. Cricket ! 
but I could have kept her in London 
with a thing like that. And now she’s 
going to America. Look at this.” 

It was another printed clipping, cut, 
so the Right Honourable _ informed 
them, from the London ‘* Stage.” It 
stated, with brevity, that the cele. 
brated danseuse, Mademoiselle Pe- 
trowski, late of St. Petersburg, had 
signed with Ellenbogen, the big New 
York manager, at ten thousand a 
week, and would sail in a fortnight. 
The paragraph concluded with this 
line :— 

And now, what will the R——t H—e 
G ge P by do, poor thing? 

‘*] tell you,’’ repeated the Right 
Honourable, ‘‘ that that dog collar 
belonged to me. It was mine. You 
had no right to sell it.’’ 

Meantime the purchaser of the dog 
collar had gone his way. Once he 
left the shop, this German businesslike 
individual looked neither to the right 
nor to the left. He was followed as 
he went by two seedy-looking stran- 
gers—not the two who had made the 
inquiries, but their counterparts. If 
he knew he was being shadowed, he 
gave no sign. He followed his nose 
along the Kénigstrasse, and when he 
came to a certain narrow thoroughfare 
known as Sternelichtstrasse, he turned 
into it with a suddenness that was be- 
wildering. 

At the time that he turned into the 
Sternelichstrasse there were, perhaps, 
some half-dozen citizens coming out ot 
it. This was the crucial moment in the 
drama that was being enacted. He 
brushed quite accidentally against one 
of these oncoming citizens, backed 
away, apologised, and—kept on his 
course. His shadowers followed him 
to an obscure part of town, and saW 
him enter his lodgings—a single room 














over a bakeshop, and watched him for 
many days. And quite without avail. 

They did not, could not know, these 
shadowers, that within one hour after 
Herr Bittenbender had passed the dog 
collar to his German customer, a big, 
self-satisfied man in a suite at the Von 
Moltke was gloating over this gem in 
undisguised glee. 

‘“Gatty,’’ cried this huge individual 
—for it was Vanderpool, the smuggler 
par excellence—"’ you’re a wonder, 
and no mistake.”’ 

‘“He’s a wonder,”’ returned Gatty ; 
‘“‘he passed it to me on the turn slick 
as a greaser—an’ the bulls never knew 
—never. 

Vanderpool closed his eyes for one 


instant. ‘‘Sure you weren't fol- 
lowed? ’’ he asked. 

“I'll stake my neck on it,’’ said 
Gatty. 


‘“Well,’’ said Vanderpool, ‘‘ that 
may have been a raw game—givin’ the 
name Flomerfelt. It won’t convince 
‘em. I know that. But it will con- 
fuse ’°em. An’ so long as they don’t 
know where that dog collar is, just so 
long I’ve got an equal chance. Gatty,’’ 
he cried, sniffing with excitement, the 
fever of his calling strong upon him, 
“Pll bet you dollars to doughnuts that 
I sell this thing in New York for 
seventy thousand dollars inside of two 
weeks. That’ll be twenty-five thousand 
to the good, at any rate. Just watch 
me, Gatty, will you? ”’ 


Vanderpool was three days out. He 
was on the Mesopotamia. So were 
several other people. Among them, 
much to his chagrin, were two of the 
cleverest Secret Service men in the 
business—Floyd and Maguire. He 
knew them well by sight. They 
were travelling as law partners, and 
they looked the part. They had been 
to London to clean up a big estate— 
had cleaned it up. They were jovial, 
and told all they knew over bottles in 
the card-room. 

The difficulty was that they were 
always in evidence. Wherever Vander- 
pool went, they were on hand. It didn’t 
take Vanderpool three seconds to un- 
derstand that he was a suspect, and 
that, unless the unexpected happened, 

€ must do one of two things, either 
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pay duty on that dog collar—which 
would mean a money loss, or else take 
a chance which meant almost certain 
doom. 

Fortunately for him, there was 
another man on board that interested 
him. This other man was a young 
Englishman—the Right Honourable 
George Ponsonby. But the Right 
Honourable George Ponsonby was no 
longer immaculate. He was clean 
enough, but otherwise quite careless. 
He used his monocle excessively. But 
he did other things to excess. He 
played cards to the limit in the card 
room. He drank to the limit. Almost 
every night he was quite maudlin. He 
told Vanderpool confidentially that it 
was all on account of a woman he was 
head over heels in love with—Made- 
moiselle Petrowski. 

‘* My word!’ he would sob, she 
gave me the slip—ran away from me— 
from her little George.’”’ 

‘* Where’s she gone?’’ asked Van- 
derpool. 

‘* New York,’’ returned the Right 
Honourable, hiccuping genteelly the 
while, ‘‘ but I'll catch up with her, m’ 
fr’en’. I love her, d’ye hear ?”’ 

All this the Right Honourable con- 
fidéd to Mr. Vanderpool at their first 
meeting. Mr. Vanderpool after that 
kept away from the Right Honourable. 
For he thought he saw an opening— 
and he found it sooner than he ex- 
pected. 

One morning as he stood in a se- 
cluded spot on the Mesopotamia’s hur- 
ricane deck, a forlorn, bedraggled 
figure approached him. It was 
drizzling, but the sea was fairly calm. 
The deck was deserted. The figure 
that approached Vanderpool was clad 
in a long, loose raincoat. It was 
somewhat blear-eyed, and its hair was 
unmistakably drunk. 

Vanderpool saw at a glance it was 
the Right Honourable George Pon- 
sonby, and he withdrew into a more 
sheltered nook. But what followed 
made him open his eyes. What fol- 
lowed forced him into the open, and 
he found himself clutching the muzzle 
of a revolver with one hand, and hold- 
ing the Right Honourable back from 
the rail with the other. 

‘“'Y’ leave me alone,’’ cried the 
Right Honourable in a frenzy. ‘‘’m 
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going to end it all. They cleaned me 
out last night—sharks—cleaned me 
out. Haven’t got a penny in the 
world. She won’t look at me—y’ un- 
derstand. Let me go—let go of me, 
y’ understand ?”’ 

Mr. Vanderpool didn’t understand. 
But there was one thing he did know. 
He knew that while he stood there 
struggling with the Right Honourable 
George Ponsonby, he, Vanderpool, 
had done one overt act of great im- 
portance. He had slipped the dog 
collar into the pocket of the Right 
Honourable’s raincoat. He had done 
it for a purpose. He had done it 
quite unknown to the Right Honour- 
able. But he took the gun away from 
him. And as he took the gun away 
from him, two men appeared suddenly 
from around a corner. They were 
Floyd and Maguire, the Secret Ser- 
vice men. 

‘* What’s trouble ?’’ asked Maguire. 
Vanderpool explained the desperate 
situation of the Right Honourable. 
They were sympathetic. But Vander- 
pool waved them away. 

‘Tf you'll leave us alone, gentle- 
men,’’ he said, ‘‘I think I can quiet 
him.”’ 

The two left them alone, merely by 
removing themselves to a place where 
they could see without being seen. 
Vanderpool knew quite well he was 
being watched, and he knew quite well 
that the Secret Service men could only 
see, not hear, and they would see 
mighty little of moment. 

‘““ Now, look here,’’ he said to the 
Right Honourable, after that young 
man had calmed down, “‘ you’re in a 
hole, and I’m in a hole. The question 
is whether we can help each other. 
I’m as desperate as you.”’ 

The Right Honourable opened his 
eyes wide. ‘* Now, don’t move,’’ said 
Vanderpool; ‘‘ be sure you don’t move, 
when I tell you something. In the 
breast pocket of your raincoat there is 
a dog collar of diamonds worth in the 
United States three-quarters of a hun- 


dred thousand dollars. If I can get 
it in duty free, I°ll make a small for- 
tune on it. That’s not all. And so 


will you. You’re young, and you’re 
broke, Mr.—er—Ponsonby. And you’re 
foolish. But from the instant you 
land in America you’ve got to have 
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money.” Well, I'll tell you what 
do.’’ He stopped and thought a 
minute. ‘* Look here,’’ he went on; 
‘you’ve gambled away every cent 
you’ve got, haven’t you—— ”’ 

‘“*T said so,’’ returned the Right 
Honourable, ‘‘ and even my pins and 
my ring.” He held up his hand to 
confirm this statement. 

Vanderpool looked far out over the 
water. ‘I'll give you five thousand 
dollars—a thousand pounds English 
money—in New York when you hand 
that necklace back to me. Do you 
take me up? ’”’ 

The Right Honourable thought a 
minute. ‘Isn’t there danger?” he 
queried. 

‘‘ For me—yes,’’ said Vanderpool, 
‘For you—no. Besides,’’ he added, 
“you were going to shoot yourself a 
moment ago. 1 think you can afford 
to take a chance of being jugged. But, 
mark my words, no one will suspect 
you. See?”’ 

Che Right Honourable saw, and was 
accordingly grateful. Only there was 
one thing that Mr. Vanderpool didn’t 
know, and that was this: that Messrs. 
Kloyd and Maguire, watching from 
their vantage point, each made a men- 
tal note to guide their future conduct. 
This mental note was registered abvut 
like this: — 

‘““Watch the Right Honourable 
George Ponsonby for fair.”’ 

In the next few days the Right 
Honourable regained his equilidrium. 
It was quite true that he had no money 
to spend, and he kept away from the 
card-room and kept away from drink. 
He spent his time moodily smoking 
cigarettes by himself on deck. Van- 
derpool watched him with satisfaction. 
For not once, by word or sign, did the 
Right Honourable give sign that he 
was about to evade the Customs duties 

or that he had anything duitable 
with him. Other passengers were ner 
vous, worried, agitated as they filled 
out their declarations—there was whis- 
pering ; there were flushed faces; 
there was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. Every hour the wireless ticked 
into the souls of the timorous_ that 
every minute in New York a million 
aire’s wife was put behind the bars. 
Pandemonium reigned. 

But the Right Honourable Ponsonby 
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never was disturbed. Everybody 
knew him on board—everybody knew 
that he had squandered his last shil- 
ling in the card room, and nobody 
thought about him except as a penni- 
less scapegrace who was to be shunned 
after a wild debauch. Only two men 
put their heads together and whispered 
the one to the other :— 

‘Keep your eye on the Right Hon- 
ourable George Ponsonby.”’ 

This was still the burden of their 
mental song on the day and at the 
hour when the Mesopotamia docked. 
Vanderpool went on ahead. He was 
searched very carefully, but the search 
revealed absolutely nothing, as he was 
bringing in nothing whatever. So he 
walked on slowly and majestically out- 
side of the lines. He didn’t want to 
lose sight of Ponsonby, and he had 
used his influence to get his own exam- 
ination over as soon as possible. 


Under the shadow of the huge 
printed P, the Right Honourable 
George stood and waited. He was 


quite dejected—morose—but, still, quite 
calm and undisturbed. Two inspec- 
tors, having their orders from Floyd 
and Maguire, approached him. He 
was carrying his raincoat over his 
arm. His luggage was slight, and 
they soon made an end of it. 

‘**May I examine your raincoat? 
queried the inspector politely. 

‘Of course,’’ said the Right Hon- 
ourable pleasantly, ‘‘ all you want to. 
Go ahead.”’ 

The inspector to whom he surren- 
dered it felt in the pockets, and uttered 
an exclamation. The other inspector 
sprang to his side. The first inspector 
drew forth his hand hastily, and with 
it a neat little jewel case, loosely 
Wrapped in tissue paper. He opened 
the jewel case. 

Within it lay the dog collar of dia- 
monds. 

_ The inspector uttered a whistle of 
joy. ‘*‘ We’ve got you, sir,’’ he said. 

The Right Honourable shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ No, you haven’t,’’ he 
returned calmly, blowing smoke rings 
in the air. ; 

: Why not? ’’ queried the inspector. 

W hat do you call this, sir? ’’ 

_ Tall it a very valuable concatena- 
tion of jewels,’’ went on the suspect, 
but you haven’t got me, friend.’’ 
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‘Why not?” 

‘* Because,’’ said the Right Honour- 
able, ‘‘ in the excess of your suspicions 
against me, vou had overlooked one 
very important fact. My declaration 
is in your hand, still folded up. Kindly 
open it, and read it, please.’’ 

They opened it, and read it. Their 
eyes bulged. Why they had not been 
informed of its contents—why they had 
not made themselves familiar with it— 
didn’t matter now. One thing did mat- 


ter—the Right Honourable George 
Ponsonby had declared the diamond 


dog collar. 

‘There it was in black and white. 

‘* Well, sir,’’ they  stammered, 
you'll have to pay duty on this, 
then.’”’ 


“<é 


‘“Of course,’”’ replied the Right 
Honourable, ‘‘ and I suppose it will be 
twenty thousand or thirty thousand 
dollars, American money—or some- 
thing like that, won’t it ?’’ 

Blowing smoke rings, he drew 


forth, quite nonchalantly, a huge roll 
of yellow-backed bills. ‘* ll pay it 
any time and anywhere and to any 
amount you say,’’ he said. 

Half an hour later he darted from 
the midst of a crowd, and hailed a 
tax}. 

‘*The Belmont—fast as you can,” 
he said. 

Behind, a big man darted forward. 
‘* Hey, there!’’ cried the big man, 
‘* Ponson-by ! ”’ 

He was too late. So he merely 
hailed another taxi—and told the 
latter to follow the first taxi, which it 
did. 

It was ten minutes later that Van- 
derpool presented himself at the ‘desk 
of the Belmont in Forty-second Street. 
‘* I’m looking for the Right Honour- 
able George Ponsonby,”’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘]—I missed him at the pier—fol- 
lowed him here, so I thought, and— 
I’ve missed him again. It’s—it’s very 
important. I—if he isn’t here, I must 





follow him—follow him 
‘* Ponsonby,’’ mused the clerk in 
unctuous tones, ‘‘ yes, sir. He’s just 


come in, and he’s just gone to his 
room. I’ll send up your card.’’ 
Vanderpool followed the card. He 
was taking no chances. The Right 
Honourable had a necklace of his, and 
he didn’t want to waste any time 
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getting it. As he neared the Right 

Honourable’s door, he drew forth five 
one-thousand-dollar bills. 

The bell hop knocked at the door, 
and handed in the card. 

‘* Tell Mr. Vanderpool to come in,” 
said a voice. 

Vanderpool entered. There, seated 
at a small table, with the dog collar 
before him, was the Right Honour- 
able George. 

‘“* Aha!’’ cried Vanderpool, ‘* you 
certainly earned your money. There’s 
your five.”’ 

The Right Honourable looked sur- 
prised. ‘* My five thousand,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ I don’t quite understand.’’ 

‘* You don’t,’’ returned Vanderpool. 
‘‘Why, you brought it in for me— 
you agreed to, for five thousand. Give 
me my dog collar—here’s you: 
money.”’ 

The Right Honourable’s eyes 
bulged. ‘‘ This diamond dog collar 
belongs to me,’’ he said. 

‘“To you,’’ roared Vanderpool. 
‘Why, it’s mine.’”’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’’ said the 
Right Honourable. ‘‘I paid duty on 
it—twenty, thirty thousand, whatever 
it was. You don’t suppose a man 
would pay duty on what wasn’t his 
own, do you? It belongs to me.’’ 

Vanderpool grew purple in the face. 
‘*You paid duty on it!”’ he cried. 
** You didn’t pay a cent.’’ 

**Didn’t I?’’ queried the Right 
Honourable. ‘‘ There’s' my little 
voucher for it. See if I didn’t.’’ 

‘““You blamed thief!’’ bellowed 
Vanderpool, ‘‘ you’re trying to flimflam 
me.’” 

** Sit down,’’ commanded the Right 
Honourable. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Vander- 
pool,’’ he went on, pleasantly, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to say that this is your 
necklace, do you? ”’ 

‘**T certainly do,”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ proceeded the Right 
Honourable, ‘‘ if you try to prove it, 
you’re going to have your hands full. 
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You will have to explain, in court, that 
you tried to evade the duty—— ”’ 

Vanderpool laughed. ‘* But I didn’t 
evade the duty,’’ he returned, “for 
you paid it, don’t you see? ”’ 

‘* I see,’’ said the Right Honourable, 
‘‘but still I don’t see how you're 
going to prove the necklace is yours, 
I say it’s mine.”’ 

Vanderpool rose and strode toward 
the Right Honourable. The latter 
merely drew a revolver from his little 
table and covered the bigger man. 

‘* Prove it,’? he commanded. 

‘Why, hang you!’’  spluttered 
Vanderpool, ‘‘ 1 bought it in Bitten- 
bender’s shop across the pond—or had 
it bought—and paid for it with coin— 
I paid for it, you understand.”’ 

‘* But,’’ proceeded’ the _ Right 
Honourable, ‘‘ Bittenbender’s books 
show that it was sold to Flomerfelt.”’ 

‘* What if they do?’’ said Vander- 
pool. ‘* What difference does that 
make? ”’ 

‘* A good deal of difference,’’ cried 
the Right Honourable, rising to his 
feet, ‘‘ because I am Flomerfelt.” 


’ 


That evening, after selling for 
eighty thousand dollars a diamond dog 
collar which had cost him less than 
thirty thousand, Flomerfelt, head ot 
the Flomerfelt syndicate of smugglers, 
betook himself to Ellenbogen’s Root 
at Forty-fourth Street and Broadway. 
As he took his seat, a famous Russian 
danseuse made her entrance in the 
midst of the storm of applause. 

The Right Honourable George Pon- 
sonby—otherwise and properly Flomer- 
felt—read his programme. 

‘* Mademoiselle Petrowski,’’ he 
read. ‘“Good! Never saw her in 
my life, and I’m glad to see her now. 
Bravo, mademoiselle,’’ he cried, with 
the giddy throng. He felt in his 
pocket, and drew forth some fifty 
printed slips of paper purporting to 
be clippings from a newspaper. 

‘“] wonder if there ever was any 
Right Honourable George  Pon- 
sonby?’”’ he sighed. 
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That he is mad, ’tis true: ’tis true ’tis pity ; 
ity ‘tis ‘tis true. 

And pity “tis “ti lates 
HIS is the true narrative of the 
picture hanging to the right of 
the great fireplace in my studio. 
I have been constantly asked about it, 
but hitherto have been silent—because 
the thought of putting that sad history 
into words has hurt me. But so many 
years have now passed since those 
weird and. pathetic events weres en- 
acted under my eyes, as it were, that 
the poignancy of my feelings has be- 
come dulled, though that unpleasant 
sensation in my throat and behind my 
eyes still comes as I write these words. 
After all, it cannot hurt Jules Larue, 
and I have a queer fancy that he may 
like the world to know that the great 
Pardon came at last. At the time I 
kept the matter secret for two motives. 
One was because men said that he was 
rather mad—would have said that he 
was quite mad if they had seen the 
picture then. The other reason was be- 
cause my own feelings were in such a 
state of hopeless uncertainty that I 
could not have borne any cross-exam- 
ination. Now—well 





Time has laid his hand upon my heart, 


and I can look back on that fair sum- 
mer with a tender pity. Much think- 
ing has disentangled the skein of my 
perplexities—I no longer doubt. When 
I saw the—but I must not ramble, 
though it is so difficult not to do so 
when the thoughts come rushing in. 


Ten years ago I came back to France 
after a strenuous two years of rough- 
ing it in Persia. I had completed what 
I had set out to do, and you who have 
seen my Omar illustrations can judge 
whether those two years were well 
occupied. 





I longed to see again my dear Brit- 
tany, and, on arriving in Paris, made 
up my mind to go down to Port 
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By MAUD ANNESLEY. 


Larerre for the summer. I heard that 
two of my greatest friends, were there : 
Jean Berthault and Tommy Graham. I 
wrote to Tommy, and asked him if he 
could find me a studio, and received an 
enthusiastic telegram in response con- 
taining a lengthy description of an 
ideal room close to his own. Tommy 
had never been known to write a letter, 
but, living on about three thousand 
francs a year, his correspondence was 
carried on by wire. 

I packed up my clothes and paints 
ing paraphernalia, and started. 

The boys gave me a glad welcome. 
Besides Jean and Tommy, I found 
several other old friends in the dear 
little town. We were a gay company, 
and we sat up very late that first night 
in my studio talking over old times. Of 
course, we talked an enormous amount 
of *‘ shop,’’ and any outsider coming 
in would have been bored to distrac- 
tion. 


The next morning I rose late, had 
a swim, then started out for a walk, 
intending to explore, and choose some 
eautiful spot for a sketch, to be begun 
on the following day. The weather 
was superb, not too hot, but hot 
enough to make the sight of the ex« 
quisite blue sea a refreshing one. 

I climbed the cliff, and walked along 
a charming secluded lane; then I 
crossed a field, making for a cone- 
shaped hill, shaded with trees, and 
strewn with those beautiful greyish- 
blue boulders which make such a de- 
licious colour-scheme. 


I rested when I got to the top, then 
turned a corner, and saw a man paint- 
ing. He sat on his little stool back to 
me, and I could see the whole of the 
picture save that portion hidden by his 
head. 

I stood still in admiration. This was 


no man I knew, though there was 
something about the extraordinary 
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vitality of the work that was vaguely 
familiar to me. 

The scene in front of him was de- 
picted on the canvas in bold outlines. 
It was ‘‘ premier coup ’’ painting, but 
there was nothing of the crudity of the 
school just then beginning to make a 
stir. The colouring was grand, the 
atmosphere was remarkable. This was 
some big man, and I puzzled my brains 
to remember where I had seen that 
work before. 

Just then my foot slipped on a stone, 
which rolled down the slope, and, 
brush in hand, the artist turned to see 
who was there. I started, for I had 
never seen a face in the least like his, 
either in contour or in expression. He 
was what women would have called 
‘‘divinely handsome.’’ Close curly hair 
grew sunnily round a noble forehead, 
his nose was fine and straight, his 
clean-shaven chin and upper lip dis- 
played a square, firm jaw and a won- 
derfully mobile mouth. From his sun- 
burnt face a pair of the bluest eyes 
shone, accentuated by the darkness of 
his eyebrows and eyelashes. It was 
the eyes that fascinated me; they 
looked at me with the most sorrowful 
gaze I had ever seen, and there was 
more than sorrow in them—there was 
horror, a horror one can imagine in the 
eyes of a martyr watching the faggots 
being built round his bound body. 

I shuddered, then looked away, and 
glanced at the picture, intending to say 
a few words of pleasure, and of 
apology for the interruption. 

Then I gasped, and I fear my mouth 
fell open in the idiotic way one has 
When one is startled and astonished. 

In the middle foreground—the place 
which his head had hidden from me 
before—was painted a face. But such 
a face! My blood ran cold as I stared 
and stared at the horrible, iustful, re- 
vengeful portrayer of man’s bestiality. 
It was a swarthy face, with dark 
beetling eyebrows frowning over half- 
closed grey eyes. The forehead was 
low, but broad; a dark moustache half 
hid a cruel, sensual mouth, which in 
the picture was curled in a smile of 
triumph. There was no body to this 
awful head, which was depicted there 
on that beautiful smiling landscape like 
a wrinkle on a young face. 
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I must have drawn my breath 
sharply through my teeth, any way 
something broke the silence, and at 
last I spoke, pointing at the picture. 

‘‘ Why have you put that there?” | 
asked, without ceremony, in French. 

The blue eyes looked at the awful 
head, then glanced back at me. He 
smiled—but I hope I may never see a 
smile like that again. 

‘* He comes,’’ he answered gently, 
and his voice was like his face,  re- 
fined and musical. 

‘* He comes?’’ I quoted vaguely. 

‘* Yes, I am never allowed to paint a 
picture now without him. When it is 
finished he comes—just to spoil it.”’ 

‘* But you need not paint him!” | 
exclaimed. ‘“That picture is a 
masgerpiece. Why spoil it?’’ 

‘*T must.’’ 

I cannot imagine any three words so 
fraught with the agony of fatefulness 
as that ‘‘ Il le faut.’’ 

I could not answer. I watched 
silently the long, well-shaped hands as 
he began to fix the pieces of cork on 
the corners of the picture. Then, 
murmuring something utterly incom- 
prehensible, I turned and stumbled 
down the hill. 

All the way back to the town that 
pictured face haunted me, together 
with the face of the artist—so fine, so 
cultured, so inexpressibly sad. 

I burst into the room at the inn 
where we all had our meals, and 
clattered to the place pointed out to me 
next to Tommy Graham. I was late; 
they were all halfway through their 
déjeuner, and I apologised to the fat 
patronne. Then, before my omelette 
appeared, I gasped out : 

‘* Boys, who is the painter with the 
face of a god? I met him this morn- 
ing. His work reminds me of some- 
one’s—such breadth, such colouring. 
who is he? ”’ 

Then all those bright careless faces 
turned solemn, and there was a hush 
as Jean replied :— 

‘* It’s Jules Larue.’’ 

‘Good heavens! Of course. ! 
thought I knew the touch. The man 
who did the ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ and the 
‘ Out-of-Works.’ |But—what has he 
done lately ?’’ 

There was still that mysterious hush 
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in the room, and one or two men 
fidgeted uncomfortably. 

“ Did you see his picture to-day un- 
finished or finished?’? asked Jimmy 
Bertram. 

I felt my face getting scarlet as I 
turned my omelette over and smothered 
it absent-mindedly with pepper. 

“T see!’’ Jimmy's voice was sad. 
“TIsn’t it awful?” 

‘* But—but,’’ I began stammeringly. 
“Who is the man? and why does he 
say he is obliged to paint him when 
he comes ?”’ 

Tommy drank some cider, choked, 
coughed, and then looked anxiously 
round at me. 

‘‘Do you mean to say you did not 
guess ? Don’t you know the history ? fe 
Guess what? What history? 1 
know nothing about him except that he 
was considered ‘A 1,’ and that every 
one thought he would be at the top of 
the tree before I came back.’’ 

Jean Berthault had finished his 
lunch, and he lit a cigarette. Then he 
leant forward, and looked at me 
gravely. 

‘You heard nothing while you were 
away? You did not see about it in the 
papers ?”’ 

‘Nothing. Tell me.’’ 

‘**He’s mad, poor chap; and small 
wonder.”’ 

“Mad! That man? Nonsense! 
He paints as well as ever he did.”’ 

“Yes, but no picture can ever be 
sold now. Every single one has that 
face.”’ 

““ But to whom does the face belorg ? 
Surely, he need not paint it?’ 

Slowly Jean took his cigarette from 
his mouth, slowly he blew out a long 
spiral of blue smoke. 

“That face does not exist on this 
earth,” he said quietly. ‘* He killed 
it.’ 

I dropped my fork with a clatter, 
and stared. Then I pushed away my 
plate. eo 

Tell me,’’ I whispered. 

And this is what they told me :— 

_ Just after I had departed on my 
Journey Jules Larue, whom I had never 
met, though I had heard a great deal 
about him, became enamoured of a 
very beautiful girl, the daughter of De 
Lesteron, the Minister. The father 
favoured his suit, as besides being an 
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artist of repute, Jules was of good 
family and possessed of a considerable 
private income. Héléne de Lesteron 
was as much in love as the most ardent 
lover could desire, but, unfortunately, 
she had, during the past year, flirted 
with a secretary of one of her father’s 
This man, Louis Godart, 
was a fiery Southerner, partly Spanish. 
He had fully made up his mind to 
marry Héléne, and, on hearing of her 
engagement to Jules, he threatened 
her, haunted the house, and generally 
behaved like a madman. 

One day, when Jules was Visiting at 
the Lesterons’ house, Louis Godart 
forced his way in, and entered the room 
where the lovers were seated with 
Madame de Lesteron. He raved and 
shouted; Héléne clung, terrified, to 
Jules; Madame wept. Then Godart 
pulled a revolver from his pocket, and 
pointed it at Jules. With a scream 
that was heard throughout the house, 
Héléne flung herself at the frantic man 
just as he fired, and she fell dead, shot 
through the head. Jules, mad with 
agony and fury, made one bound at the 
murderer, and caught him by the 
throat. Rage and grief lent him an 
almost superhuman strength, and, 
though he was tossed about by the 
wild struggles of Godart, he never re- 
linquished his hold. When the ser- 
vants broke into the room, and tore 
away his hands, Louis Godart was 
dead—strangled to death. 

Of course, the resulting trial was a 
mere formality. Jules was acquitted 
amid the acclamations of the public. 
He was ill for a long time—a com- 
plete nervous breakdown. Then he 
started work again. But every picture 
he had painted since his recovery had 
contained that awful face—a perfect 
likeness, I was told, of Louis Godart. 

Doctors had examined him, but they 
declared that he was quite sane—ex- 
cept in this one matter. 

He protested that Louis Godart 
always appeared just as each picture 
was finished, and compelled him, by 
threats of vengeance on Héléne’s soul, 
to paint in the foreground the likeness 
of his leering face. 

The story was horrible. I was 
haunted by the look of fear and sorrow 
I had seen in Larue’s eyes. I could 
have sworn that he was sane—yet-—— 


confréres. 
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I was intensely attracted by the 
man’s personality; there was some- 
thing about him that appealed, not 
only to my pity, but to my admira- 
tion. 

Two days after hearing this tragic 
story a slight accident brought us to- 
gether again. I found him binding up 
a dog’s leg that had got hurt some- 
how. I lent my handkerchief for the 
operation, and we got into conversa- 
tion on all sorts of subjects. He had 
heard, it appeared, of my Persian pil- 
grimage, and was intensely interested. 
I asked him to my studio, and showed 
him my rough sketches. 

From that day we became intimate. 
I liked him better than any man I had 
met for a long time. All our tastes, 
thoughts, and feelings were in com. 
mon, and many were the interesting 
conversations we enjoyed. 

Then it entered my head to try and 
cure him of his madness, and I pro- 
posed that we should go out painting 
together. He assented willingly. It 
mav have been my fancy, but I 
thought I noticed a siight expression 
of hope on his face—was it a hope that 
his terrible model would not appear if 
there were a stranger with him? 

We started together on pictures of 
the same view, a glimpse of the sea 
through ragged pines and birches. In 
the foreground were masses of light 
green bushes, and young shoots from 
the trees. 

His tree work was supreme, and 
many were the hints he gave me. My 
tree studies left much to be desired, 
I am sorry to say, and any improve- 
ment I have made is entirely owing to 
Jules Larue. 

We continued working for several 
days, and the pictures were nearly 
finished. On the last day I sighed as 
I. glanced from his easel to mine— 
could I ever hope to paint like that? 
My picture, I flattered myself, was 
good, but his was better, infinitely 
better. Then we set to work. 

It was a still, hot day. Not a leaf 
stirred, and the sea glittered in the 
sun like a mass of diamonds laid on 
blue velvet. 

I was staring at the bushes in front 
of me, wondering how I could repro- 
duce the wonderful effect of reflected 
light, when I noticed a dwarf birch 
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beginning to shake. It was a tiny 
tree, three or four feet high, a mere 
baby sprung from a chance seed 
dropped from the parent tree. 

‘* So the wind is springing up,” I 
thought, lazily. Then I noticed that 
no other leaf was stirring—trees and 
bushes were as still as their painted 
presentments. 

I frowned at the birch, and won. 
dered if a rabbit or some other wild 
thing were hidden at its base. | 
raised my head and looked. I could 
see the whole of the tiny trunk right 
to the mossy ground, but there was no 
living thing there. 

Then I heard a sigh; a long, bitter 
sigh; and turned my head. Jules was 
staring at the quivering birch with 
that look of fear and sadness in his 
eyes I had seen on my first meeting 
with him. He stared and stared; then 
he picked up some tubes and began to 
squeeze out colours on his palette. A 
shiver of cold fear went down my 
backbone as I noticed the colours—all 
flesh tints. I sat as though glued to 
my stool as he began to paint quickly, 
steadily, looking up between every few 
strokes at the little birch tree. Under 
my fascinated gaze there grew that 
awful face, put in by swift, deft 
touches. I dragged my eyes away, 
and looked again at the birch, and 
strove to see what my companion was 
seeing. I could not doubt for one 
moment that he saw what. he was 
painting. There was all that concen- 
trated gaze of the painter who is pro- 
ducing on canvas a subject before him 
—the half-shut eyes, the slight frown, 
the mouth drawn down at. the side, the 
thrown back head, as if to get a better 
view. I could see nothing! Only 
the little tree quivered now and then, 
and now and then was still, as if a 
hand touched it momentarily, then left 
it. 

I frankly own that I was frightened. 
There, in the beautiful country, in 
bread daylight, on a glorious summer 
day. .I was terrified as I had 
never been in my _ whole life. 1 
sat with my sheaf of brushes and 
my palette in my hand, and con- 
centrated my whole will in the 
striving to see what this man saw— 
but I saw only the tiny tree that ‘* now 
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was quiet, now astir,’’ and that 
painted face which grew rapidly under 
the artist’s quickly moving brush into 
the horror of revengeful triumph and 
leering abomination I had seen ten 
days before. 

Much practice had made Jules per- 
fect. He had painted that face many, 
many times. There was no hesitation. 
He just glanced up rapidly now and 
then, and screwed his face up a little, 
but the brush strokes were put in with 
bold confidence. 

I do not know for how long I 
watched the  process—it seemed 
eternity to me, but, judging by the 
shadows, it could not have been more 
than half-an-hour. Then he flung 
back his head, and again I heard that 
bitter sigh as he put down his palette. 

I glanced quickly at the birch. It 
shook. Then I noticed a small bush 
near quiver, then one further on, 
another, another right into the trees 
on our left. J was watching the pas- 


sage of someone invisible to me. 
Someone who passed away out of 
sight. As he passed through the 


bushes they sprang back and ceased to 
shake. 

I stumbled to my feet. I longed to 
scream, to do anything mad to re- 
lieve my feelings and take away that 
unmanly fear. Then Jules spoke. 

‘I hoped he would not come to-day 
as you were here,’’ he said, sadly; 
then he added: ‘‘ Did you see him ?”’ 

I coughed to clear my voice, my 
throat felt closed and burning. : 

‘ No,” I answered dazedly, ‘‘ I saw 
only that the tree was moving.”’ 

He looked away through the trees 
with a far-off, vague expression. Then 
he began packing up his canvas and 
paints. Presently he said very wist- 
fully : 4 

““T suppose you will never come 
with me again? It was better with 
you here—at least he did not speak.’’ 

Five minutes sooner I would have 
declared that nothing on earth would 
induce me again to go through that 
ordeal. Now, meeting the sad blue 
eyes, and hearing that pathetic voice, 
] eagerly announced my intention to 
paint with him during my stay in Brit- 
tany. Looking back through the 
years I can now thank Heaven that I 
Consented. At least, I eased that tor- 
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tured soul by my companionship. - I 
know that I cheered that lonely man, 
even if I had not the power to lift the 
weight entirely off his poor shoulders. 
Day after day we went out to- 
gether, placed our easels side by side, 
and painted the same scenery. Time 
after time my blood ran cold, and my 
pulses ceased to beat, as that invisible 
model posed for my friend. Often after 
that first day I saw the bushes quiver 
or the grasses bend, heard the sigh 
from Jules as he set to work, and 
watched that ghastly head grow on his 
canvas under his reluctant fingers. 
The summer passed slowly away, 
and the leaves began to put on their 
autumn glory of colouring. I. had 
done everything I could to prevent 
Larue from painting that face—ex- 
hausted every argument, used up ali 
my ingenuity, all to no purpose. As 
time went on he told me the story of 
his tragedy, and gave me an account 
of the first time his ghostly model had 
appeared to him. He had struggled, it 
seemed, not to paint his face, but he 
had been forced to by whispered 
menaces of torture to the soul of 
Héléne—threats which he had_ been 
impelled to believe by some power he 
could not explain. Once he had called 
aloud to Héléne to help him, but the 
horrid mouth had grinned, and the 
whispering snarl had turned to a 
laugh of derision as he was informed 
that Héléne could not come—when she 
could all would be wel! with him. But 
the whisper had gone on with triumph 
to hint that she would never come. 
‘*T am sometimes tempted to end it 
all, Cameron,’’ he concluded, and his 
voice held all the sorrow of the 
damned. ‘‘ But he guessed that one 
day, and told me she would suffer if I 
did that—for myself I would not care. 
Oh, Heaven, how long is this to go on? 
Even my work is ruined now, and I 
loved. my art—still love it. I am happy 
as I paint till I have nearly 
finished the picture. Each time I hope 
afresh that he will not come. If I 
could paint only one picture, Cameron 
—only one without him, I should begin 
to hope again. You have helped me. 
I shall be grateful to you for ever and 
ever. At least I am now saved from 
hearing his fearful whisper.”’ 
I defy anyone, if they had heard 
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Jules speak, and scen his actions, to 
avoid believing him. No one could 
have said that he was simply mad. | 
swear he was as any man. 
‘That he saw Godart—whether with 
the eyes, or only mentally—I am sure. 
I never saw anything but the quiver- 
ing bushes. Oh, a sudden breeze, 
doubtless—but a breeze that always 
moved slowly away after the painted 
face was finished. 


sane as 


One day in September Larue and | 
were to begin a lovely little peep of 
rocks and sand viewed from the top 
of a deep glen. There were no trees 
there, and | had planned this on pur- 
pose. I wished to see if I should 
know when—ah, well, you will say | 
am mad, too, if I dwell on that breeze! 


I was to meet Jules on the spot we 
had chosen for our work at ten 
o’clock, but I was delayed by a most 
irritating accident. Part of the ceiling 
in my studio fell down, and 1 had to 
see workmen, and make arrangements 
for the place to be made habitable. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock before ! 
could get out, so I took no painting 
materials with me, intending to rush 
up to the and fetch Jules to 
déjeuner—he never knew the time 
when -he was painting, and I felt I 
must go and tell him the reason that 
had prevented me joining him. 


glen 


I walked rather fast to be in time for 
our half-past twelve meal. I arrived 
on the land side of the glen, and be- 
gan to mount up it. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a bit of 
blue at the top, and I screwed up my 
eyes to see what it was. It was the 
blue of a woman’s dress, a beautiful 
misty blue, the colour of eves which 
are called blue-grey. ‘‘ Some visitor !”’ 
I thought, and hoped that she had not 
interrupted Luarue’s painting—some 
women are so inconsiderate. Then the 
figure moved along the right side of 
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the glen, and I watched it pass out of 
sight amongst the trees. 

I waiked on hurriedly, ‘and came 
upon the easel standing there. 1 saw 
this first, as my head above a 
boulder, To my great astonishment, 
I noticed that the canvas was covered 
with a freshly painted figure. 

A woman dressed in blue was de- 
picted full length, standing with her 
arms outstretched as if she were call- 
ing to me. I noticed the general pose 
first, and stood still to admire, so full 
of vitality was it. 

Then I saw the face. 

I dropped my stick and uttered a 
cry. It was the face of Héléne de 
Lesteron, so life-like, so resplendent, 
so exquisite, that I felt as if I were 
gazing straight into the eves of one 
of God’s angels. 

There was no mistaking 


rose 


it. Jules 


had shown me a wonderful miniature 
of her. It was not a face to forget. 

Then I remembered the figure in 
blue that I had seen, and I sprang 
suddenly to one side, and scrambled 
over the boulder. 


Jules Larue was living outstretched 
on the ground, a brush laden with blue 
hand. 

He was dead. But as I knelt and 
looked at the extraordinary glory of 
his face I lifted up my eves and said 
a prayer of thankfulness. 

I knew that at last Héléne had been 
permitted to come, and that she had 
taken Jules home. I took the picture 
and hid it, and I placed an empty can- 
vas in its place. How could I allow the 
careless throng to see what he had 
done ? They would have said only 
that he was mad. They say that now 
when his name is mentioned; say tt 
with a sad little sigh of memory. 
‘* Poor chap, he was unhinged, you 
know, but he could paint.”’ 

Well, perhaps so, but I saw the 
that and 1 saw the 
in blue. ! 


in his 


breese moved, 


woman 




















A COMEDY OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By GRAHAM HILL, 


kitchen of 


N the sitting-room 
Winck- 


the Skeates’s flat in 

worth Mansions, Culworth- 
street, Hoxton, was a stillness that 
could be felt. The linen blinds drawn 
tightly down excluded the June sun- 
shine. The kettle was silent upon the 
cold range. The cat unfolded and re- 
folded itself without a sound. There 
was something strangely decorous and 
Sabbath-like in the calm which lay 
upon the shabby apartment, and it 
was emphasised rather than disturbed 
by the noiseless entrance from an inner 
raom of two women, who closed the 
door behind them stealthily, and ad- 
vanced on tiptoe. Mrs. Skeates, forty, 
faded and pleasantly small, drew both 
the blinds half an inch lower and 
sighed. Mrs. Sisley paired the sigh, 
and remarked with appropriate re- 
signation, ‘‘ It’s wot we've all got to 
come to, I s’pose.”’ 

The speech, despite its absence of 
genuine conviction, explained the still- 
ness, and the hushed voice in which it 
was delivered was part of a great con- 
spiracy to ensure against disturbance 
the rest of one 

For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore. 

Mrs. Skeates'’s mother lay dead in 
the inner apartment. Jim Skeates, who 
piloted one of the few surviving horse 
‘buses, took a day off to make the 
necessary arrangements for the funeral 
and felt the handicap of life press les: 
heavily upon him. Mrs. Skeates’s 
feelings were mixed. After all, she re- 
flected, it was her own mother that 
Was taken, and the thought should 
have inclined her to a mood of fitting 
melancholy, but the old lady had 
supplemented the infirmities of disposi- 
tion usually associated with advanced 
age with several temperamental dis- 
abilities. Moreover, she had made a 
home with Jim and-his wife ever since 
they were married and, incidentally, 
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had made it something less home-like 
than they had looked forward to. At 
the moment Mrs. Jim’s mind was too 
engrossed with other matters to aiiow 
her to analyse with accuracy the sense 
of her loss, but it is certain that she 
was not overpowered by it. 

‘* She looks peaceful-like, don’t you 
think ?’’ she asked her friend, and Mrs. 
Sisley replied with enthusiasm, ‘‘ ’Szra- 
ordinary! .And that quiet, she don’t 
seem like the same woman.”’ 

‘* Tt does make a difference,’’ the 
other assented. 

They were both thinking of some- 
thing else, and Mrs. Sisley was con- 
sidering the easiest method of draw- 
ing the conversation into the channel 
of her thoughts. 

‘““Wot you want to do is to bear 
up,’’ she said, ‘‘ you look a bit ’ollow 
‘bout the eyes.”’ 

‘* Bad nights,’’ Mrs. Jim explained. 
‘“ All I want is a good sleep.’’ 

‘* Wot you want,”’ said her neigh- 
bour, making a dash at her objective, 
‘is a drop of spirits. You take my 
advice—— ”’ 

Mrs. Jim scattered all her hopes 
with the information that she had no 
spirits in the house. 


‘* Nothin’ in the ’ouse?’’ she 
echoed. ‘* Wotever could you be 
thinkin’ about to ’ave nothin’ in the 


‘ouse at a time like this ?’’ 

Mrs. jim was a_ mild-tempered 
woman, but her friend had no right to 
come round in a conspicuously black 
hat before she had had time to as- 
sume her own mourning raiment. ‘ I 
didn’t know as you’d be lookin’ in, 
Mrs. Sisley,’’ she said quietly, and 
then, remembering her manners, 
added, ‘‘ Thank yer for comin’, all the 
same.”’ 

There was obviously no object to be 
gained by prolonging the visit, so 
Mrs. Sisley repeated the admonition 
as to bearing up, and left. ‘* It’s all 
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jolly fine to talk about bearin’ up,”’ 
said Mrs. Jim almost fiercely as soon 


as the door was shut, ‘‘it ain’t so 
easy when you’re feeling that nervous 
you want to howl.’’ She lit a small gas- 
ring and placed the kettle upon it. ‘‘ I 


wish I ’adn’t mentioned the money,”’ 
she went on. ‘‘I wish ter goodness 
Jim wasn’t so venturesome. Il 
wish—— ”’ 

She stopped and _ listened to the 


sound of footsteps mounting the stairs. 
A moment later Jim entered. 

** Well,. Jim?’’ she asked, as her 
husband hesitated in the middle of the 
room and looked about him uneasily, 
‘wot yer staring like that for ?’’ 

‘* Seems so dashed quiet,’’ he re- 
sponded, with his gaze on the door of 
the inner room. ‘*‘ Almost unearthly, 
ain’t it?’”’ 

‘Never mind about 
his wife. 
All of 

** Every blessed bob,’’ Jim returned, 
in a tone of easy assurance. ‘‘ And if 
Black Arrer don’t win, I'll bloomin’ 


that,’’ replied 
Did you get the money on? 
a 


well buy ’im and shove ’im in the 
’bus.”’ 
** It’s a heap o’ money to risk,’’ was 


Mrs. Jim’s anxious comment. 

‘Four o’ the best,’’ answered Jim, 
with the same air. ‘‘ Old Solly’s teeth 
fair cracked when he tried ’em. That's 
me. In for a penny—in for four quid. 
I’m not one of yer little ’alf dollar 
merchants.’’ 

‘And supposin’ it don’t come orf,”’ 
persisted his wife. ‘‘ Who’s going to 
bury mother—you tell me that? ”’ 

‘You wait till it don’t come orf— 
then you come and arsk me agin.”’ 

But Mrs. Jim wasn’t so confident in 
the racing powers of Black Arrow, and 
the logic of the reply carried no convic- 
tion to her perturbed mind. ‘‘ Fat lot 
0’ good that’ll be,’’ she _ retorted. 
** You were too ’asty, Jim, and that’s 
afact. If you’d taken half the money, 
or even three pounds, and left me a bit 
in case of accidents! But no, you must 
go the whole ’og # : 

**Oh, dry up!’’ interrupted Jim, 
testily ; he had been through it all once 
before that morning. ‘‘ ’Ere’s me doin’ 
all I know to give the ol’ girl a slap- 





up send-orf, and there’s you agrudgin’ 
Why can’t yer be 
‘If Black Arrer starts at 


’er the money. 
reasonable ? 
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threes—which it ought—that’s sixteen 
quids. Sixteen quids, mind yer. We 
can do it in style for ’alf that—with 
feathers and a spread to foller, and you 
got up as shiny as a lump 0’ wet coal. 
Besides,’’ he continued, confidentially, 
‘* look at it the other way! The old 
woman was a bit free with ‘er language 
and a bit free with the bottle, and a 
bit free with our property when she 


could get it, and, like as not, if we 
didn’t plant ’er in style, they'd take 
and say I done ’er in. I uster let me 


mouth orf about ’er down at the yard. 
Nice thing for me to ‘ave ’anging over 
me, I don’t think! ”’ 

Mrs. Jim was not much impressed 
with the prospect of the unjust sus- 
picions under which Jim would lie 
if her mother was not buried with 
lavish ceremonial, but the melancholy 
picture he drew afforded her an oppor- 
tunity which she could not allow to 
slip. 

‘And ’ow would you 
if I ’adn’t 
demanded. 


ave managed 
’ad the money by me? ”’ she 


“It’s a fair licker to me ’ow you 
did it,’’ he admitted, generously. 

Mrs. Jim was gratified by his hand- 
some tribute. ‘*Oh!”’ she replied, 
‘*T knew mother’d ’ave to go some 
time or other.’ 


It didn’t seem to Jim that the fore- 
knowledge of death and the accumula- 
tion of wealth were such a natural com- 
bination as his wife’s tone suggested. 
It was a species of double-event that 
was new to him. ‘‘ The old girl ’adn’t 
a stockin’, ’ad she? ”’ he inquired, 
suspiciously. 


¢ 
got 


‘* Course not,’’ replied the woman, 

sharply. ‘‘ I jest saved it.”’ 
‘Ow ?’’ demanded Jim. 

‘* Bit by bit. Bit o’ cleaning—bones 
and old bottles—bits you gave me out 
o’ your winnin’s.’’ 

‘‘ Ho! ’’ ejaculated Jim ; he required 
no further solution of the mystery. 
‘Out o’ my winnin’s. There y’are! 
When I win you draw the ready— 
when we strike a stoomer, I jolly well 
shell out. Ww hat did I tell yer? Why, 
the money’s mine, reely.”’ 

Mr. Skeates’s masterly outflanking 
movement rendered his wife’s strategic 
position untenable. She was surprised 
and discomforted. ‘‘ Well, you got it, 


















It’s your bet,’’ was all she 


ain't yer? 
could say. e 
‘“ And it’s yore funeral! 


was his 
triumphant retort. He walked to a 
window and stood surveying the street 
through a hole in the blind. ‘*’Ere 
comes Tilly Dawson,’’ he announced, 
presently. 

‘Is she comin’ ‘ere? 
wife. 

‘‘She’s stopped to speak to some- 
body,’’ he returned from his peep-hole. 
‘““*Strewth, it’s my aunt Bella. Are 
they comin’ here?—not ’alf. They’ve 
both stopped to pull their faces strite 
and git out their wipes.’’ He left the 
window and picked up his_ bowler. 
“I'll ’op it to the King’s Arms and 
wait for the result.”’ 

‘It’s too soon for the result yet, 
Jim,”’ the wife protested. 

‘* It’s too bloomin’ soon for my Aunt 
Bella,’’ he replied, as he made for the 
staircase. 

‘* Mrs. Jim’s mind was a prey to what 
have been described as_ conflicting 
emotions, but to the casual observer 
they betokened recent lamentation, and 
Aunt Bella felt it her duty to administer 
consolation forthwith. Aunt Bella was 
a large, loud-voiced, overpowering 
woman of about fifty years of age, and 
she breathed hard as she wiped the per- 
spiration from the neighbourhood of 
her mouth and kissed her niece. ** "Ow 
are yer, Bundle? ’’ she inquired, and 
added, immediately, ‘It’s no good 
grizzlin’ about it, my gal. It’s wot 
we've all got to come to.”’ 

Aunt Bella was more dogmatic on 
“the subject of the ultimate fate of the 
human race than Mrs. Sisley. She sat 
down heavily. Mrs. Jim turned to Miss 
Dawson, a good-looking, self-reliant 
factory hand,whose shrewd tongue and 
brave finery rendered her an object of 
peculiar aversion to Aunt Bella. 

_"*’Ow are yer, Tilly? ’’ asked Mrs. 
Jim, and Tilly, giving her a hearty 
kiss, said, with genuine sympathy, 
‘You b’leeve me, it’s all for the best, 
ole dear! ”’ 

“I ‘ope she’s got enough sense to 
know that! ”’ snapped Aunt Bella, and, 


inquired his 


by way of agreeing with Miss Daw- 
son's rejoinder that ‘‘ yer mother is 
yer mother when all’s said and done,”’ 
she remarked that Miss Dawson had 
tell the bereaved 


evidently come to 
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Bundle something that she had hitherto 
not been aware of. ‘* ’Appened.yes- 
t’day, didn’t it, Bundle?’’ she‘asked, 
turning to her niece. 

Mrs. Jim nodded. 
she said. 

‘* I'd a-come sooner, but Biil’s that 
aggravatin’, it’s all one person’s work 
to look arter ’im.”’ 

Mrs. Jim inquired after Uncle Bill. 

““*I. can just get ’is foot to the 
ground,’’ Aunt Bella explained, ‘* but 
‘e can't ’obble about much, and ’is 
temper’s hunbearable.”’ 

‘“They’re all alike when they got 
anything the matter with ’em,’’ Tilly 
interjected. Aunt Bella resented Miss 
Dawson’s commentary upon a matter 
of purely family interest. ‘‘ Wait till 
you've ’ad as much to do with ’em as 
I ’ave, Miss Dawson,’’ she retorted. 
‘* There'll be plenty o’ time for you to 
chip in when yore married, my gal.”’ 

‘‘When’s it goin’ to be, Tilly?” 
Mrs. Jim asked, quickly. 

‘*T can’t say,’’ replied Tilly. ‘I 
don't seem able to make up me mind.”’ 

‘*] thort it was ’is mind wot you 
couldn’t make up,’’ sneered Aunt 
Bella. 

Tilly assumed her blandest and most 
dangerous manner. ‘You must a- 
been thinkin’ of yer own tryin’ experi- 
ences, Mrs. Platt,’? she answered, 
politely. 

‘‘If yer give me any of yer back 
answers, Miss Dawson—— ’’ that lady 
began, but Miss Dawson was ready for 
her. *‘ Ah! They tell me yore a terror 
when you're roused! ”’ she said. 

‘* Now, Aunt! Now, Tilly!’’ Mrs. 
Jim hastily protested, ‘‘ I don’t know 
wot you think, but this is a ’ouse of 
mournin’.’”’ 

Aunt Bella would only yield under 
protest. If Bundle liked to encourage 
people to insult her husband’s relations 
—but Tilly cut her short. 

‘** I’m sorry, Bundle,’’ she said ; ‘‘ 1 
won't shove in another word. Did she 
go off peaceful? ”’ 

‘‘In ’er sleep,’’ replied Mrs. Jim, 
relieved to have nipped the quarrel in 
the bud. ‘‘ You'd like to ’ave a look 
at ’er wouldn’t you, Aunt? ”’ 

‘* Gimme a chance to get me breath 
first,’’ Mrs. Platt said, savagely. Then, 
in tones that were intended to suggest 
physical frailty, she added, ‘* Me ’ealth 


***Bout four,’ 
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ain’t wot it was, Bundle. I feel that 
upset—if you ’appen to ’ave such a 
thing in the ’ouse as a drop—— ”’ 

Mrs. Jim’s offer to make her a cup 
of tea was indignantly declined. Bundle 
ought to know that tea didn’t agree 
with her—like as not it would give her 
apoplexy; and when Bundle excused 
her forgetfulness on the plea of over- 
work, Tilly came to the rescue. ‘‘ A 
fun’ral makes a_ lot o’ work, don’t 
it? ’’ she said. ‘* But there, so does a 
weddin’, for that matter.’’ 

‘*They both cost money, ’owever 
yer go about it,’’ Mrs. Jim assented, 
reflectively. 

‘* Well, what I say is,’’ pursued 
Tilly, ‘‘ gimme a weddin’ for choice.”’ 

‘*And nine times outer ten you'd 
be wrong.’’ Mrs. Platt sniffed, and 
added, ‘‘ I’ve ’ad both.’’ She turned 
to Mrs. Jim. ‘* Why didn’t ver get my 
stepfather Charley to come round and 
give yer-a ’and?’”’ she asked, and her 
niece’s explanation that she didn't 
know her aunt could spare him failed 
to please her. ‘‘ Spare ’im! I’d spare 
im fast enough if I got ’arf a chanst. 
I often tell ’im it’s a pity that mother 
didn’t take ’im with ‘er.”’ 

‘* And leave ’is pension be’ind ’im,”’ 
said Tilly, under her breath ; but Mrs. 
Platt heard it. ‘‘ Penshun! ”’ she cried, 
‘*a fat lot o’ penshun! Nough to 
treat 'isself to three-aporth o’ baccy, a 
pennorth o’ beer and a ‘ap’ney piper. 
If ’e ’as anything over he takes ’is 
beer with a pennorth o’ gin in it. I tell 
yer my stepfather Charley does ’isself 
well—drat ’im!”’ 

‘* It’s a wonder to me ’e don’t take 
*isself and ‘is luxuries into the union,”’ 
said Tilly. 

‘* Oh, is it?’’ demanded Mrs. Platt, 
fiercely. 

** 'Yus, is it!’ 


returned Tilly, em- 


phatically. 
Mrs. Platt became suddenly con- 
fidential. ‘‘ And ’e’d do it, too, if | 


didn’t keep an eye on ’im,’’ she said. 
‘* "E’d get ’isself into a blue an’ white 
choker and a wo’k’us cap and come 
’anging around Marmaduke Buildings 
ev'ry fine afternoon for the neighbours 
to see. If I catch ’im tryin’ to sneak 
orf to the wo’k’us ’’—she glared de- 
fiantly at Mrs. Jim—‘‘ I'll get ’old of 
’im and shake ’is silly ole ’ead orf.”’ 

Mrs. Jim had a kind of regard for 
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her aunt’s unfortunate stepfather. ‘ ’E 
won’t do that, aunt,’’ she said, cheer- 
fully. ‘* There ain’t no vice in old 
Charley.’’ 

Mrs. Platt had allowed herself to be 
seduced from the real purpose of her 
visit. She came back to it doggedly. 
“You wasn’t thinkin’ of arsting ‘im 
to the fun’ral, was yer, Bundle? ’’ she 
inquired, anxiously. Bundle said she 
hadn't given it a thought yet. ‘‘ Well, 
there’s no need, ver know,’’ her aunt 
continued. ‘‘If me and yer uncle 
come, it’ll be quite enough.’’ 

Mrs. Jim hesitated. Suppose Black 
Arrow didn’t win! she temporised. 
‘*T wasn’t sure as uncle’d be well 
enough by Toosday.’’ 

I suppose you’d ke sendin’ a 
mournin’ coach round for ’im,’’ thrust 
her aunt, and Mrs. Jim parried with, 

rhere’s the walkin’ at the other end 
to be thought of.’’ 

‘* Oh, ’e wouldn't want to get out,”’ 
said Mrs. Platt, determined to dispose 
finally of all objections. 

Miss Dawson who had been waiting 
her opportunity, struck into the con- 
versation. ‘‘ Kerridge exercise is re- 
commended invalids, I b’lieve,” 
she interjected. ‘‘It’il do Mr. Platt 
good to ’ave a blow.’”’ 


z 


for 


Mrs. Jim scented another squall, 
and avoided it at all risks. a 
speak to Jim about it, aunt,’’ she said. 
‘IT expect it'll be all right.’’ 


‘Oh, it don’t signify,’’ continued 
the unappeased Mrs. Platt. ‘‘ If Jim’s 
aunt’s ’usband aip’t wanted at the 
funeral of *is own wife’s mother—— ”’ 

‘* That’s enough, aunt,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Jim, irritably; ‘* we quite 
reckoned on ‘is comin’ round to ‘ave 
a snack with us afterwards, anyhow.” 

‘Somethin’ cold, I suppose?” 
queried her aunt. 

‘* Well, if you ‘ave anythin’ ‘ot, it 
means some one’s got to be ’ome to 
see to it,’’ said Mrs. Jim. 

Mrs. Platt ruminated. ‘‘ A bit 0’ 
pickled salmon and a pork pic is as 
tasty as anythin’,’’ she said. 

‘Pickled salmon’s all right,’’ as- 
sented Tilly, ‘‘ but pork pie "” She 
cniffed away the suggestion disdain- 





fully. 


‘“Wot's the matter with pork 


pie? ’’ demanded Mrs. Platt. 




















“Well, we always bury ours with 
’am!’’ replied Tilly. 

‘Ugh! ”’ growled Mrs. Platt. 
‘‘Don’t wonder you can’t get ’im to 
make up ‘is mind.’’ 

‘“ What yer givin’ us now? ’’ Tilly’s 
eves flashed dangerously, and again 
Mrs. Jim had to interpose between 
them. ‘'’Ere, drop it, you two. I 
did think we’d ’ave a bit 0’ quiet now 
that poor——’’ She checked herself, 
and added, ‘‘ Look ’ere, if you two 
want to ‘ave a row you'd best clear 
out. 
A knock at the door which had 
passed unnoticed in the heat of debate 
was repeated more aggressively, and 
Mrs. Jim, with a warning ‘* Ssch,”’ 
crossed to the door and opened it to 
reveal the figure of a very small and 
very old man. 

‘“Why aunt, if it ain’t your step- 
father Charley! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Jim. 

‘* Well, of all the old idjuts!’’ Mrs. 
Platt descended on the old man, and 
her voice was loud and menacing. 
‘Wot ver want to kick up all that 
row for? Don’t ver know as 
one’s dead ‘ere? 

Charley looked at her with blinking 
eyes, and turned to Mrs. Jim. ‘* "Ow 
are you?’’ he asked. ‘Jim all 
right ?’’ 

Mrs. Platt seized him by the shoul- 
der, and he shook from head to foot. 
““T sed, don’t yer know as some one’s 
dead ‘ere? ’’ she shouted in his ear. 

“Orl right, my dear,’’ he 
quavered. He stooped to recover a 
shocking old hat which had_ been 
jerked out of his hand. ‘‘ Orl right, 
my dear ; don’t disturb any one on my 
account.’’ : ; 

“What ver want his step- 
daughter inquired, in the same key. 

‘* Bill sez——’’ he commenced. 

“ Bill ain’t ’ere!’’ she bellowed in 
his ear. 


” 


some 


” 


"ere? ’”?’ 


: Bill $e@Z- 
““And there ain't 
ere either! ’’ 


‘No 


nothink to drink 


thank’e, my dear—nothin’, 


thank’e,’’ he mumbled, tremulously. 

Mrs. Platt’s laugh.was a travesty 
‘“’Ark at the old 
she cried turning to the others, 
and pointing a derisive finger at old 
Charley, ‘Thinks I’m arstin’ ’im to 
ave somethin’. 


upon true mirth. 
fool! ’’ 
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The others regarded Charley with 
more sympathy than mirth, and their 
obtuseness did not improve Mrs. 
Platt’s temper. ‘* What about Bill? ”’ 
she asked, aggressively. 

Charley spoke his piece like a ven- 
triloquist’s mechanical figure. ‘* ’E sez 
if yer don’t come and give ’im ’is 
dinner ‘e’ll dam well come for yer.’’ 

‘* Come fer me, will ’e?’”’ 

‘“Come for yer with a 
concluded old Charley. 

Mrs. Platt pounced on her _ tor- 
mentor. ‘* ’Ang me,’’ she cried, ‘‘ if 
I don’t shake the life out of yer.’’ 

Tilly seized the outraged lady, and 
Mrs. Jim disengaged Charley, who 
was the only unmoved member of the 
party. ‘‘ Yes, ’e sed you would,’’ he 
went on, in his thin, quavering voice. 
‘**E sed if you didn’t ’e wouid for not 
tellin’ yer.”’ 

‘*You let ‘im go to the work’us,”’ 
Tilly murmured. “KE won't come 
‘anging round of afternoons if I knew 
anythin’,’’ 

She led Charley to the table and 
pushed him gently into a cnair while 
Mrs. Jim made him some tea. Mrs. 
Platt reasserted herself. ‘* I may as 
well go and—— ”’ she jerked her tesa 
towards the door of the inaer recm. 
‘* Ain’t yer comin’, Tilly ?”’ 

Miss Dawson nodded acc2ptance of 
the invitation, and followed Mrs. Platt 
into the death-chamber. 

Mrs. Jim helped the old man to a 
slice of bread and butter. ‘‘ Can you 
eat more than that, Charley? “’ she 
asked, but her guest did not grasp the 
purport of the inquiry. ‘* Don’t ’e 
mind me,’ he said; *‘ I'll just lock at 
my paper, till stepdaughter’s ready.”’ 

Mrs. Jim watched him as he drew 
from his pocket a much-folded, pink- 
coloured sheet, and laid it on the 
table. ‘* ’Tain’t a late piper, is it? ”’ 
she asked, casually. Old Charley heard 
the question this time, and he glanced 
up with an almost quick look of re- 
proach. ‘‘ It’s the hextry,’’ he said. 
‘* I jest bort it.’’ 

Mrs. Jim was interested in a 
moment. ‘‘ May I ’ave a look at it? ’’ 
she inquired. Without waiting for his 
consent, she opened the paper and 
searched nervously for the ‘‘ Latest.’’ 
Charley was flattered by her interest, 
and as he fumbled with his spectacles 


’ammer,”’ 
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THE PALL 
he speculated upon the object of her 
search. 

*‘TIs it the Clapton Myst'ry?’’ he 
asked in his thin, lifeless voice. 
‘*I know all about the Clapton 
myst’ry. I uster live at Clapton. It’s 
a fine place for myst’ries, all down by 
the river. Terr’ble bad it smells in the 
summer—terr’ble bad. I recollect a 

His reminiscences fell on unheeding 
ears, for Mrs. Jim had found the 
‘‘ fudge ’’ news, and was devouring 
with her eves the most wonderful piece 
of intelligence she had ever read. 


NEWMARKET, 2.0.—BLACK AR- 
ROW WON. 








The words danced before her eyes, 
and she caught her breath to suppress 
the scream that swelled up in her 
throat. Old Charley could not help 
seeing the feverish emotion that flamed 
in her face. ‘‘ What is it, my dear? 
What’s the matter?’’ He half rose 
from his chair, but Mrs. Jim waved 
him down again. 

‘It’s nothing,’’ she said,  un- 
steadily. ‘* It’s——’’ She picked up 
her cup and swallowed a mouthful of 
tea. The hot liquor encountered the 
breath in her throat—the result in- 
creased the old man’s distress. Mrs. 
Jim was coughing and wiping her eyes 
and the tablecloth when Mrs. Platt 
and Tilly returned. ‘* Wot on earth’s 
come to the gal?’’ ‘““What’s up, 
Bundle?’’ inquired both women at 
once, but for the moment Mrs. Jim 
was inarticulate. ‘*Wot's that ag- 
gravatin’ old varmint been up _ to 
now ?’’ For the moment it looked as 
if Charley was about to suffer the 
shaking which would dissolve the 
partnership that had existed so long 
between his head and his shoulders, 
but Mrs. Jim came wheezily to the 
rescue. It was nothing, said. 
Only a drop of tea which had gone 
down the wrong way. 


’ 


she 


**Dunno what else you could ex- 
pect,’’ grumbled her aunt. ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
the sort of drink I should care to give 
a dog at a time like this.’’ 

‘* We'll ’ave something else after 
the fun’ral,’’ said Mrs. Jim apologetic- 
ally. ‘‘ And I’ve been thinkin’, aunt, 
we'll manage all right about Uncle 
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Bill. I dunno that we can’t give 
Charley a lift as well.’’ 

‘* Never mind about ’im,’’ returned 
Charley’s step-daughter promptly. 
‘© Ell ’ave a fun’ral of ’is own soon, 
please Heaven.”’ 

‘‘ How'd it be if Charley was to 
come over and give an eye to things 
while we're gone?’’ suggested Mrs. 
Jim. 

‘* Just as yer like,’’ said Mrs. Platt, 
‘* and if he so much as looks too ’ard 
at ther pork-pie 

‘* Suppose there ain’t no pork-pie to 
at? What then?’’ interrupted 





look 
Tilly. 

‘Oh, ves, we'll ’ave pork-pie, as 
aunt’s so set on it,’’ Mrs. Jim volun- 
teered, and Mrs. Platt’s face wore the 
smile of the victor. But Miss Dawson 
was not to be crushed so easily. “ I'll 
bet yet this,’’ she predicted solemnly, 
‘* that fer everyone that’s fer pork-pie 
there'll be a ’undred for ’am.”’ 

‘* But there'll be ’am as well—a 
dozen ’ams, if you like, and a dozen 
pork-pies,’’ said the reckless Mrs. 
Jim. Mrs. Platt gazed at her with a 
reproving eye. ‘‘ Draw it mild, 
Bundle !’’ she expostulated. 

‘* Wot’s the odds ?’’ persisted Mrs. 
Jim. ‘*‘ It don’t ’appen ev’ry day.” 

‘*T promised ’Enery to go out with 
"im on Toosday,’’ said .Tilly, who 
wished to make sure of a formal in- 
vitation to the feast before taking ner 
departure. Mrs. Jim quickly disposed 
of that difficulty. 


‘‘ Bring ’Enery along, too,’’ she 
said. 
Miss Dawson beamed. ‘Oh, 


wouldn’t I like to, just,’’ she said, 
‘‘ we've never been to a funeral to- 
gether.’ 

Mrs. Platt did not attempt to dis- 
guise her disapproval of this arrange- 
ment. ‘* There wasn’t nobody else 
you thought 0’ goin’ out with a Toos- 
day—not by any chance?’’ she in- 
quired. 

‘* No, Mrs. Platt, I can’t take yer 
to Buck’num Pallis that day, though 
the King is dyin’ to make yer acquaint- 
ance.’’ She kissed Bundle loudly. 
‘* Goo’-bye, my dear, see yer Toos- 
day.’’ At the door she turned with an 
exasperating grin on her face. ‘‘ Goo’- 
bye, Mrs. Platt, yer'll be able to say a 
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lot 0’ nice things about me when I’m 
gone.” ; 

After delivering this parting shaft 
she retired in good order. Mrs. Platt, 
who was working her brain to discover 
the unanswerable last word, suddenly 
made for the window. She threw up 
the blind, and had lifted the lower 
sash when Miss Dawson emerged in- 
to the street. ‘* Tilly !’’ she shouted. 
The girl looked up. *‘ You tell *Enery 
if ’e promises to make a ’onest woman 
of yer, you'll give ’im a good square 
meal a Toosday. P’r’aps that'll ’elp 
‘im to make up ’is mind.”’ 

The scandalised Mrs. Jim bustled 
her aunt away from the window, with 
a sharp, ‘‘Aunt, I’m surprised at you,”’ 
and drew down the blind again. 

‘“Waste o’ good food, I call it, 
growled her aunt. 

‘‘Well, if a slab 0’ pork-pie ana a 
pot o’ something wet’ll bring ’Enery 
up to the scratch I’m sure she’s wel- 
cum,’’ said Mrs. Jim loyally. 

Mrs. Platt couldn’t see it in that 
amiable light. ‘‘If Jim likes to ’ave 
ev'ry Tom, Dick. and ’Enery eatin’ 
‘im out of ’ouse and ’ome, that’s ‘is 
look out.”’ 

‘There's nothin’ ’e enjoys more,”’ 
assented the other. 

**°E never was over and above par- 
ticular who ’e picked up with,’’ re- 
flected Mrs. Platt. 

Mrs. Jim was nervous and excited, 
and her aunt’s dictatorial interference 
annoyed her. ‘““Not ’im,’’ she re- 
torted, ‘‘friends or relations—the 
more the merrier. °E’s a good-’earted 
chap, is Jim. "E’Il make you that 
welcum, you never did.”’ 

Old Charley, who had remained un- 
noticed hitherto, now interposed to 
his instant discomfiture. ‘‘’E’s a rare 
good sort, is Jim,’’ he remarked. 

“Oh, is ’e?’’ flashed his step- 
daughter, with deep contempt. ‘* An’ 
‘ow much longer are you goin’ to keep 
me waitin’ ?”’ 


” 


Charley subsided again. ‘I’m 
waitin’ for you, Bella,’’ he said 
meekly. ‘* Ho!’’ commented Bella in 


the same withering tones, ‘‘I thort 
as you might be waitin’ for next Toos- 
day.”’ 

Charley had folded up his paper, 
and secured his hat, when Mrs. Jim’s 
hopes for a few minutes of peace and 
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quietness were dispelled by the reap- 
pearance of Jim. He entered ex- 
citedly, and was about to slam the 
door behind him, but, catching sight 
of Mrs. Platt, he changed his mind 
and left it conveniently wide open. 
Jim’s face was flushed with the work- 
ings of strong emotion. His wife un- 
derstood the agitation that is caused 
by the sudden accession to wealth, and 
his scowl was explained by the pre- 
sence of his aunt Bella. ‘‘ Yer aunt’s 
just goin’, Jim,’’ she said. 

Jim tossed his hat upon the table, 
and went over to the window. ‘‘ She 
needn't ‘ang it out on my account,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘ She’ll find the door in 
the old place.”’ 


** When I want the door I can find 
it without your ‘elp,’’ Mrs. Platt re- 
torted with dignity. 

Jim’s eye was glued to the hole in 
the blind. ‘* You’re a clever woman 
—w'en yore sober,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Platt bridled up on the instant. 
Yore a pretty beauty to talk about 
sober! Yore a——’’ 

‘* Never mind, aunt, don’t stop 
now,’’ begged Mrs. Jim, but the ap- 
peal was ineffectual. 

‘“Me stop! Me!’ she cried. “I 
wouldn't stop now, not if you wos all 
dead.”’ 

‘* Now, aunt, no ‘igh words—'e 
don’t mean nothin’,’’ urged the peace- 
maker, but Mrs. Platt was still full of 
fight. 


sé 


‘* Then ’e better say less and mean 
more when ’e talks tome. ’E’s a nice 
chap for a fun’ral party—makes every- 
thin’ so bloomin’ cheerful, I don’t 
think! Makes yer feel sorry yer ain’t 
the corpse to look at ’im!”’ 

‘* There'll be another 
corpse if yer don’t git 
yer !’’ cried Jim savagely. 

Mrs. Jim saw it was full time to 
interfere. She pushed Charley to- 
wards the door, and drew his step- 
daughter after him. ‘* Wot’s the 


bloomin’ 
out—damn 


good o’ aggravatin’ ’im?’’ she said. 
‘* Take ’er ’ome, Charley. One corpse 
at a time is all I want.”’ 

Mrs. Platt glared defiantly at Jim’s 
back, then swept through the doorway, 
driving old Charley before her. Mrs. 
Jim closed the door, and informed her 
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lord and master that his aunt had de- 
parted. 

‘* Best fer ’er she ’as,’’ he growled. 
‘* Wot she come for ?”’ 

Mts. Jim was fed up with other 
people’s ill-humour, and she aswered 
tartly enough, ‘‘ ’Ave a row, I s’pose. 
It runs in some families.”’ 

‘““ Wot ver mean?’’ he said, turn- 
ing to give battle. 

But Mrs. Jim was too excited about 
her husband’s news to indulge a vein 
of sarcasm that would certainly lead 
him from the p-int. ‘‘ Don’t let me 
and you quarrel,’’ she replied. ‘* I’m 
waitin’ to ’ear the news.”’ 

‘* There ain’t no noos !”’ 

‘“* You can’t kid me, old man,’’ re- 
joined his wife. ‘‘I know all about 
it, Jim. I’ve seed the pipers, Jim. 
That’s ’ow I know. ‘ Newmarket, 2 
o’clock. Black Arrer won.’ I see it 
as plain as the nose on yer face.”’ 

‘*’Oo said it didn’t?’’ he snarled. 
‘* Started at fives, and won in a bloom- 
in’ trot.’’ He took a crumpled copy of 
a paper from his’ pocket, and 
threw it on to the table. 

Mrs. Jim seized the paper, her whole 
frame trembling with excitement. 
‘* Fives, Jim!’’ the words burst from 
her in a gush of amazement. ‘‘ Five to 
one! Why, it’s—it’s she reck- 
oned feverishly—‘‘ four fives is twenty 
and four—why, it’s twenty-four quid. 
It’s a forchun. We won’t blew this, 
Jim. We won’t have no_ pickled 
salmon nor no cut ’am neither. It'll 
be soused mack’rel an’ shin o’ beef. 
Jim, yore a wonder—strite, you are. 
We'll save this up, Jim, and get a bit 
more, and open the fried fish shop we 
uster talk about. No news, indeed! 
Not much! I knew you was only kid- 
din’ me, Jim.”’ 

‘* Kiddin’ be damned!’’ Jim broke 
in furiously, and he banged his fist 
upon the table. ‘‘I tell yer ther ain’t 
no brass.”’ 

Mrs. Jim jumped at the sound of the 
blow, and shrank from him. ‘‘ Jim!’’ 

‘* Ther ain’t a bob, I tell yer. It’s 
gorn.”’ 

‘* Gorn ?”’ she repeated blankly. 

** Stole.” 

‘* Stole ?’? Her lips spoke the word 
after him mechanically. 
‘““Yus, stole!’’ he said 
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a liar, either.”’” Mrs. Jim looked at him 
with large, uncomprehending eyes. 
“It’s that dirty Jew, Solly,’’ he went 
on. ‘Damn ’im! Damn ’im! The 
dirty, lying, thieving——”’ 

** Go on,”’ said Mrs. Jim. 
trying to take it in. 

““We ’ad a drink at the King’s 
Arms when we got the pipers up, and 
w’ile we wos ’aving it I ’eard a ’int 
of somethin’ was wrong with Solly. | 
went to w’ere ’e lived. "E wasn’t 
there, and I bashed in the door. The 
place was empty—’e’d cleared out. 
One of ’is sheeny pals grinned at me 
as I came away, and I bashed ’is face 
in fer ’im. I'll get level with Solly, 
too, afore I’ve done. If ever I get 
my ’ooks into ther dog, s’elp me, 
Ill yf He was white with the 
palsy of uncortrollable hate and rage. 
He screwed the evening paper into a 
rope, and tore it apart with cruel 
fingers. In his brain he was con- 
structing the scene he was to have 
with Solly. 

The cold brutality of the panto- 
mime startled Mrs. Jim into sensi- 
bilitv. The practical aspect of the 
situation recurred to her vividly. She 
shuddered, but not with fear. 

** That’s enough o’ that,’’ she said. 
It was Jim’s turn to. stare now. 
‘** There’ll be plenty time to talk about 
Solly after the fun’ral. Wot yer goin’ 
to do about it—that’s wot I want to 
know.”’ 

‘Wot am I goin’ to do?’’ 

““Yus, you! Are you goin’ to 
bring mother to life again—or what? 
*Cause if you ain’t, I got to bury ’er 
~—some’ow. 

Jim dropped into old Charley’s 
chair, and a flood of just resentment 
and self pity swept over him. ‘I 
tell ver I done me best,’’ he bleated. 
‘* T found the winner—it won orl right. 
It ain’t my fault if that damn sheeny 
clears out with the stuff. ’Ow could 
l ’elp it?”’ 

Mrs. Jim went to the chest of 
drawers and began to investigate its 
contents. ‘‘ What yer want to blame 
me for?’’ persisted James the Martyr, 
but his wife was busy, and did not 
reply. ‘‘ Some chaps never ’ave no 
luck.’’ 


She was 





‘* and I ain’t in the mood to be called 
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‘“‘ You done yer best, ole man,’’ Mrs. 
Jim said at last. ‘‘ P’raps we'll have 
better luck with our next fun’ral.”’ 

Jim brightened up immediately. 
‘Well, the trouble ain't my side the 
fam’ly this go.” 

‘“Tf it comes to that, who said it 
was ?’’ asked the other. 

‘“Say what ver like,’’ 
‘it ain’t my mother.”’ 

‘“No, Jim, it ain’t your mother.’ 
Mrs. Jim, who had taken several articles 
from the drawers, brought them over 
to the table. To these she added the 
clock from the dresser, and a gaudy 
silver photograph frame from the man- 
telpiece. “It ain’t your mother, 
Jim,”’ she repeated, as she spread out 
a clean apron on the table, and packed 
the articles into it, ‘‘ and this ain’t 
your clock—leastways, it wasn’t bort 
with your money. And this ain’t your 
jew'l’ry.’”’ A silver bangle, a long 
silver chain, and the photograph frame 
were added to the stock. ‘* Nor your 
weddin’ ring.’’ The ring went in with 
the rest, and she began to knot the 
corners of the apron. 

In Jim’s face, surprise had given 
way to uneasiness. Very awkwardly 
he drew a silver watch from his waist- 
coat pocket, and deposited it upon the 
table. ‘‘ That'll fetch a bit more,’’ he 
said. 

Mrs. Jim hesitated for a fraction of 
a second. ‘‘ No—you’ll want  tlxat, 
Jim. We'll get enough on these to 
bury ’er decent.’’ 

Jim was genuinely touched. ‘‘ Look 
‘ere-—’’ he began, and stopped. 

_ ‘Wot’s up now?” asked his wife, 
intent upon her bundle. 

‘I’m sorry I let me mouth orf just 
nah,”’ Jim said slowly. 


he argued, 
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‘* That's all right, Jim.’ 

There was a pause before he spoke 
again. ‘‘ I never meant arf I sed.” 

Mrs. Jim looked up with a reassur- 
ing smile. ‘‘ Course you didn’t. I 
knowd that !”’ 

There was another pause—a longer 
one—and when Jim spoke again his 
voice, in his own ears, sounded hollow 
and unfamiliar. ‘* Give us a kiss, ole 
gal,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Jim regarded him with a stare 
of blank amazement. ‘‘ Ain’t yer feei- 
in’ well, Jim?’’ she asked anxiously. 

‘“ Never you mind,’’ he returned, 
with a touch of bluster in his manner. 
‘‘ Are yer goin’ to give us a kiss or 
ain’t yer ?”’ 

The situation was growing more 
embarrassing every moment, and when 
Jim placed a clumsy arm upon his 
wife’s shoulders she made an effort to 
assert herself ‘‘ I'll give yer some- 
thin’ yer can’t wipe orf in about a 
minute,’’ she declared. 

‘*] don’t care,’’ said Jim, and, 
taking a firmer hold of her shoulders, 
he bent down and kissed her on the 
cheek. 

‘**°’Ere! Give over!’’ Mrs. Jim ex- 
postulated, rubbing her face with her 
hand. 

‘*T tell ver I don’t care,’’ Jim said 
again. ‘* Yore—yore—a damn good 
sort, Bundle—strite.”’ 

It was altogether too much for Mrs. 
Jim. ‘* You oughter be jolly ashamed 
of yourself,’’ she snuffled out between 
shyness and pleasure—‘‘ makin’ me 
make a fool of myself like this.’’ 

She hid her face against her hus- 
band’s shoulder, and, for the first time 
in her life, tears of gladness welled up 
in her tired eves, and coursed one 
another down her faded cheeks. 
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surgeon, sat in the cosiest chair 

of his private study, gazing ab- 
stractedly at the embers of the dying 
fire. 

The hour was late, well past mid- 
night indeed, and beyond the closely- 
draped windows the never-ceasing 
sounds of London's traffic had died 
away to a distant rumble, but, in spite 
of the hour, he felt but little in- 
clined to seek that repose which an 
arduous day’s work well entitled him 
to seek. 

He was alone—and that was the 
great sorrow and tragedy of his suc- 
cessful life. Around him everything 
spoke of wealth and of that refined and 
cultivated taste without which wealth 
is merely ostentation, for John Mal- 
colm was a connoisseur of no mean 
order. 

Half a dozen etchings, each one a 
striking example of its  creator’s 
genius, a couple of Whistlers, and a 
few carefully-chosen impressionist 
paintings of the Barbizon School were 
the sole decorations of, walls that were 
covered simply with paper of a sombre 
neutral brown. Tiger skins covered 
the Japanese matting on the floor, a 
Louis XV. cabinet held some almost 
priceless specimens of Sévres and 
Dresden, a small bookcase contained 
some of those rare editions so dear 
to the heart of the bibliographer, and 
all around, on every side, were indica- 
tions that everything that money could 
purchase or art devise John Malcolm 
could have for the asking. 

Yet with it all no more unhappy or 
discontented face than his would one 
care to see. There was intellect and 
strength stamped on every feature of 
it, and those who knew him well re- 
garded him as a hard, sterg, soulless 
being, who lived only for his profession 
and was indifferent to all else, a prince 
of operators and nothing else. But to 
any who chose to look a little deeper 
beneath the surface there was another 
meaning in those cold and careworn 
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features, a look that I can only de. 
scribe as one of incessant, unsatisfied 
hunger : the craving of a famished soul 
for human love and sympathy. 

And now on this evening, more than 
ever before perhaps, was that look 
apparent. He had arrived at an age 
when a man begins to weigh the value 
of success in life. Cut bono was the 
thought that ever recurred to him 
night after night as he sat alone amid 
all the carefully chosen luxury of his 
West End mansion. For John Mal- 
colm had attained all that a man can 
set his ambition to attain—with one 
exception ; but that exception made 
everything else worthless to him. 

_He was one of the greatest operators 
of the day that England had produced ; 
every honour that the universities of 
the New and the Old World could offer 
was his; his income was one to be 
envied even by the greatest advocates 
of the day ; in short, he had succeeded 
beyond even the wildest dreams of his 
student days. 

And yet with it all he was probably 
the most intensely miserable man in 
London, one whose dejection was at 
times so profound and overpowering 
that his eye and his hand had more 
than once wandered longingly towards 
that little syringe in his case that held 
peace and oblivion. No misdeed tor- 
tured John Malcolm’s soul, no vice 
stained his honour, for a cleaner-living 
man never existed. The disease lay 
deeper than even vice or crime ; it was, 
indeed, incurable, for in his early 
manhood he had loved and lost for 
ever the woman for whom his soul 
and his heart ceaselessly hungered, 
and no honours, no riches, no fame, 
could ever satisfy the wild craving of 
his being for her whose image ever 
haunted him. 

That was the secret of his melan- 
cholvy, and his sternness was but 4 
mask to hide from the world the sor- 
row that gnawed at his vitals. 

John Malcolm’s soul was like a 
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raging volcano, but to the world at 
large it was COV ered with ice. If he 
had only some one to share his 
triumph ‘and some one to share his 
thoughts, if his declining years could 
but be enlivened by the merry voices 
of children, then John Malcolm would 
have been a different man. But that 
could never be. 

For he was an exacting man in some 
wavs, and in the one way that mat- 
tered beyond all things he was especi- 
ally so. Though his fame and his 
position would easily have enabled him 
to.marry wealth or rank, he had not 
done so, nor had he the remotest in- 
tentions in that way. 

The one woman who could have 
made his life an earthly paradise was 
lost to him for ever, and no one could 
take her place. That was sufficient to 
make him completely insensible to all 
the charms of feminine beauty. It was 
unfortunate for him, too, that he pos- 
sessed no vice or ambition in other 
directions. He cared little for money, 
and almost less for fame, possessing 
that abnormally clear vision that rates 
the possession of either at its true 
value. And religion he held to be but 
a necessary stage in the evolution of 
man towards a higher level. 


So, having tasted the pleasures of 
wealth and fame, and finding them but 
Dead Sea fruit, John Malcolm was 
fast sinking into a stage of misan- 
thropy. 

Lighting a fresh cigar from the box 
at his side, he resumed his fantasy of 
what might have been, ever seeing but 
one face in his dreams. At that 
moment his reverie was interrupted by 
the ringing of the telephone bell. 
Stepping over to the instrument, Mal- 
colm answered the call. 


It was from his house surgeon at 
St. Matthew’s, the great hospital to 
which he was now a consulting sur- 
geon, and requested his immediate 
presence there to consult over a case. 

Now, ‘‘consulting ’’ surgeons to 
hospitals have been defined as ‘* sur- 
geons who are never consulted,’’ the 
post being more or less an ornamental 
one. Malcolm’s active services at the 
hospital had long been interrupted by 
his immense private practice, so that 
to be rung up at 1 a.m. at his private 
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residence was a unique experience. 
Naturally he wanted to know more. 

‘* It’s a bad case,’’ said the house 
surgeon. ‘‘ A man has been run over 
by a cab whilst intoxicated, and his 
spine is broken. In the ordinary way 
we should have regarded the case as 
hopeless, but, knowing your success 
in a previous case of a broken spine, 
we thought you would like to see if 
this one can be saved too.”’ 

Those words were quite enough for 
the surgeon, and with an abrupt ‘* Ex- 
pect me round in ten minutes time,’’ 
he put down the receiver and stepped 
to the door. Outside the room, in 
the hall, he hesitated but for a few 
seconds to get a hat and coat, and 
then stepped briskly out into the night, 
whistled for a taxi-cab, and in about 
two minutes from hearing the message 
was being rapidly driven to the 
hospital. 

John Malcolm the operator was 
another being, calm, energetic, and 
resolute, a very different person from 
the man who half an hour previously 
had been wondering why he kept on 
living. For one of his ambitions had 
been to achieve fame as an operator 
in those deadly injuries to the spinal 
column which up till now all surgeons 
had regarded as hopeless, and whose 
victims had simply been left to die. 

If he was a specialist in any direc- 
tion, it was in these injuries. A long 
series of experiments and operations 
on animals had proved to his satisfac- 
tion that the spinal cord itself, even if 
partially or completely severed, could 
be successfully sutured together, just 
as a wound of the heart—hitherto also 
regarded as necessarily fatal—could 
be united, and in one case in a human 
being—after several failures—he had 
had the inestimable triumph of restor- 
ing life and limb where both were 
apparently hopelessly -lost. 

And now after months of patient 
waiting another case had presented 
itself to him. 

The house surgeon received him in 
the great hall of the hospital, accom- 
panied by several of the hospital staff, 
all eager to witness this latest achieve- 
ment of modern surgery. 

‘* Where is he?’’ inquired Malcolm. 

‘*In the casualty room; we have 
not moved him until you came.’’ 
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Quickly they stepped to _ that 
dreaded ante-chamber of the operating 
theatre, and there on the bed lay the 
victim, moaning and unconscious. 

With a few quick movements of his 
capable fingers the examination was 
made, and John Malcolm had decided 
in his mind that here, if ever, was a 
case where a life could be saved—and 
he alone could save tt. 

‘Get him ready for the theatre,’ 
was his brief command, and quickly 
and silently the order was carried out. 

Two nurses deftly cut away his 
clothes and wrapped him in blankets ; 
the house surgeon proceeded to wash, 


shave, and scrub the skin over the 
spine and to sterilise the area where 
the wound was to be made; _ the 


anesthetist was already: administering 


gas and getting his ether inhaler 
ready ; and, John Malcolm having 


scrubbed and sterilised his hands and 
inserted them in brown indiarubber 
gloves, was mentally planning the 
lines of the incision. In a corner of 
the room an assistant had already pre- 
pared all the instruments needed, and 
there they lay in a shallow tray of 
antiseptic lotion ready for instant use. 
In ten minutes from his arrival the 
injured man was ready to be moved 
into the theatre and operated on. 


At that moment, just as he was 
about to leave the casualty room, a 
nurse tapped John Malcolm on the 


arm and drew him aside. 
‘ His wife is outside, sir ; she would 


like to speak to you before you 
operate.’’ 
Without a moment’s hesitation, still 


with his sleeves rolled up to the elbows 
and his white cloak over him, he 
stepped quickly into the adjacent room, 
where relatives waited and were inter- 
viewed, and there, standing in the 
centre of the room, pale and anxious, 
he came face to face with the woman 
who had rejected his love a dozen 
years ago, and whose image still 
haunted his brain. 

‘* Sadie !’’ The 
involuntary, and he could not have 
stayed it if he had tried. All the pent- 
up emotion of years surged out of the 
man in that one word. 

The woman heard and knew ; even 
if the finer instinct of her womanhood 
had not already told her, she knew 
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then that John Malcolm had never 
ceased to love, and loved her still, in 
spite of the life that stood between 
them. 

For a full moment neither spoke ; 


both were thinking of what might 
have been and what now could never 
be unless—— He, too, was drink- 


ing in to the full the intense happiness 
and satisfaction that her mere presence 
ever gave him. 

At length she broke the silence. 

‘* Have you seen him ?’’ she asked, 
unsteadily. 

‘* Him ?”’ he ejaculated ; 
your husband ?”’ 

‘“ Yes ; they’ve just told me he was 
run over. Can I see him??”’ 

This, then, was the man for whom 
she had rejected his love, the man 
whose appearance on the scene had 
captivated her heart and broken his 
life; this seedy, broken-down tramp 
who in his cups had been run over and 
nearly killed. 

John Malcolm gazed earnestly at 
the woman in front of him. She was 
no longer young, and much of the 
beauty she once possessed, through 
years of misery and want as the wife 
of a worthless and dissolute husband, 
had now left her. 

Her face was almost haggard in its 
misery. Her clothes were old and 
worn, her boots showed evidences of 
the cobbler, her cheap cotton gloves 
signs of the darning needle, her hat 
was the fashion of three years ago, 
but what of that? To a man of John 
Malcolm’s temperament nothing— 
absolutely nothing. The very evi- 
dences of her poverty and want only 
endeared her to him the more. 

Even at that moment, with the 
shadow of a critical operation hang- 
ing over him, her mere _ presence 
thrilled him through and through and 
stirred his pulses to fever pitch, and 
he felt - it for the priceless gift of 
herself, to be able to take her in his 
arms eal ‘call her his for all time, he 
would sacrifice his fame, his fortune, 
his position, nay, duty itself, and start 
life again in the meanest position with 
her by his side. And yet men thought 
him hard, stern, unsympathetic! 
What fools mankind were, or how 
great an actor he must have been. 

These thoughts flashed through his 
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mind as she waited his answer. He 
recalled his senses to the situation, 
and again he became John Malcolm, 
the surgeon, the man waiting to 


operate. 

‘I’m afraid you can’t see him, Mrs. 
ae? The name itself was like a 
stab to his heart. ‘‘ He’s unconscious 
and also under chloroform. I am 
going to opcrate.”’ 

*You!”’ 


The one word conveyed a whole 
world of meaning to him, and now for 
the first time the thought struck him 
like an avalanche with almost over- 
whelming force. He was about to 
operate on the one life that stood be- 
tween him and happiness ; he was per- 
haps the only man in England, in the 
whole world, who could perform that 
operation with any hope of success ; 
if left to nature, as every other sur- 
geon would leave him, the man must 
shortly die. 

He stood there for a full moment, 
irresolute and helpless ; for once his 
ready brain refused to work. 

The woman, with her finer percep- 
tion, read his thoughts, and knew. 
She pitied him deeply, but with little 
thought of what it meant to herself. 
Self-sacrifice had become her daily 
companion ever since that fatal day 
when she had thrown away John Mal- 
colm’s love to become the wife of the 
brilliant young artist whose impetu- 
ous ardour had blinded her to his 
faults, the glamour of whose presence 
had hidden the insincerities of his 
mind. 

How bitterly she had repented that 
folly she alone knew, and how terribly 
she had been punished, for with 
awakening sanity she knew that she 
loved John Malcolm, and that for 
women such as her there can be but 
one man, and one only for all time. 
All the restraints and sophistries of 
convention and marri: ige had been un- 
able to hide this fact ‘from herself or 
to chain her heart. 

“ Will he recover ?”’ 

She spoke in even tones, in spite of 
the chaotic welter of thoughts within 
her, 

In a few words he explained the 
Situation to her clearly, neither mini- 
mising the risk and danger nor con- 
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cealing his own superlative skill in the 
matter. 

She was silent for a moment, and 
then she spoke again. 

‘* If no operation is performed, he 
will die?”’ 

‘** Assuredly.’”’ 

‘And if he had been taken any- 
where else except to this hospital, 
would any surgeon have operated ?’’ 

“* I think not.’’ 

There was another pause, whilst her 
eyes sought his. 

‘You will operate ?’’ 

The words were almost a command ; 
at the least they were the sanction of 
the patient’s nearest relative. 

He nodded. He began to under- 
stand the meaning that lay behind her 
spoken words. 

‘*Aud you will succeed—for my 
sake, John?’’ 

His brain was clear now, and he 
understood that she felt his tempta- 
tion and realised its terror. Be the 
cost what it may, her command was 
clear and direct; there must be no 
paltering with his duty, even though 
that paltering should be but the least 
falling short of the supremest skill of 
which he was capable. Her spirit was 
to guide his hand along the path of 
duty, even though it meant lifelong 
misery for both. He nodded and 
understood. 

A sister tapped at the door, and in 
response to his summons entered the 
room. 

‘ The patient is ready for you, sir,” 
she explained. 

He moved towards the door. 

“Take this lady to the waiting- 
room and make her comfortable,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ She is the patient’s wife. 
Let one of the sisters keep her com- 
pany and look after her.’’ ‘Then he 
turned to go. 

‘TI will see you directly it is over,’ 
he said, addressing her. ‘‘ Every one 
concerned will do their.utmost for your 
husband. Have faith in us all.”’ 

In another second he was in the 
operating theatre ready to start. He 
had put the Tempter on one side, and 
was resolutely determined that every 
atom of the skill he possessed should 
be placed at the disposal of the man 
who now lay on the operating table, 
chloroformed and ready for the knife. 
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He should be his second and greatest 
success in spinal surgery. 

For this attitude of mind, he told 
himself, Sadie, and Sadie alone, was 
responsible. Her clear vision had seen 
his temptation, her simple faith in his 
duty and honour had kept him from 
yielding, and her gentle spirit would 
save him from staining his soul with 
crime. 

For at that moment, with all the 
influence of her presence fresh upon 
him, seeing, as it were, her tender 
gaze sustaining him, he felt that to 
fail in the least degree to attain the 
same measure of skill in operating 
that he would give to the meanest hos- 
pital case would indeed be nothing 
short of murder. 

Dipping his gloved hands once 
again in the lotion, and taking up the 
knife which a sister handed to him, 
he became oblivious to everything ex- 
cept the operation in front of him. He 
made the first incision through the 
skin down to the spine. 

He was once more John Malcolm 
the surgeon ; the human being whose 
hopeless love for Sadie had eaten into 
his very soul had disappeared—for the 
time. 

The house surgeon seized the spout- 
ing blood vessels he had cut through 
with artery forceps, one assistant 
dabbed the bleeding surface with 
pledgets of cotton wool, another held 
the cut surfaces apart with a retractor 
ready for him to proceed ; the patient 
stirred uneasily as the flesh separated 
before his dividing knife. Then he 
made a second cut, severing sinews 
and ligaments deftly, and with it his 
normal calmness and insensibility had 
returned to him. 

‘* Dab,’’ he said curtly, and more 
vessels 


sponges dabbed, more were 
secured, till a little forest of artery for- 
ceps sprouted from the deepening 
wound. 


The real operation still lay ahead of 
him. 

Rinsing his hands again, he divided 
the bones, and, laying bare the ex- 
posed cord, prepared to do that which 
no other man had yet succeeded in 
doing—to sew together the torn ends 
of the spinal marrow. 

At that moment he realised the enor- 
mous difficulty of his task, and knew 
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that he had over-estimated his powers 
of mental detachment. It is one thing 
to operate on a perfect stranger, a 
man you have never seen before; it 
is quite another matter to operate on 
kith and kin—to sever one’s own flesh 
and_ blood. That is why no doctor 
ever operates on his own wife or his 
own child. He cannot get the essen- 
tial detachment of mind, the absolute 
lack of human feeling, which an opera- 
tor must experience. 

And as John Malcolm came to the 
crucial part of the operation, when it 
would be necessary to join together the 
severed cord with a nicety of touch 
and a surety of judgment that were 
almost superhuman, he faltered. Or 
rather he thought he did. No one 
noticed a strange momentary hesita- 
tion that seized him and made him 
pause before he proceeded with the 
next and most vital steps of the opera- 
tion. His colleagues, and his house 
surgeon, who were assisting him, put 
it down to a perfectly natural pause in 
his movements before he proceeded 
to perform those delicate manipula- 
tions which he alone could perform. 

What really happened was that for 
the moment his brain refused to act 
and his hands to work. Sadie’s en- 
nobling influence had for the moment 
lost its power over him, and _ his 
grosser lower nature asserted itself. 
The animal struggling for self gained 
the mastery. Why should he alone 
save this man’s life? Why should he 
restore a sot to life, so that he might 
have a few more years of swinish self- 
indulgence, and for a few more years 
ill-treat the woman he loved? 

The man’s life was a worthless one ; 
his every act and every thought was 
one of weak and cruel self-indulgence. 
Why should he continue to live, and 
wreck the life of that woman who bore 
his name? If he did recover through 
his instrumentality, he would but live 
a drunkard’s life and be buried in a 
pauper’s grave. Was it not far better 
that such a man should cease to cum- 
ber the earth? And then, if he died, 
he, John Malcolm, could marry Sadie, 
and, with her to inspire him, what 
could he not accomplish? What 
misery had the other not brought to 
this woman? 

Poverty and hunger, cruelty and 





















destitution would be her lot in‘life as 
long as ever he drew breath, and, if 
Malcolm’s eye had not deceived him, 
she bore even at that very moment 
traces of his ill-treatment. She would 
suffer to the end, but she would neither 
complain nor murmur. For better or 
for worse had she taken this man, and 
whatever his brutality, whatever his 
infidelities, whatever his debauchery, 
she would be a faithful helpmate to 
the last. He knew Sadie, and the very 
thought of her chained to this despic- 
able cur, when he, John Malcolm, 
could give her all that was best in life, 
and with it his own strong enduring 
love, almost maddened him. A vision 
of what life might be with her by his 
side,. radiant and happy, a very queen 
amongst women, arose before his eyes. 

Why should she not have that hap- 
piness that should ke the birthright of 
every good woman, the love of the 
man she loved? Why should he go 
on, lonely and despairing, with the 
cruel years ever taking their toll of 
his life, when this prize was within his 
grasp? It was a crime that two 
people who loved as they loved should 
be kept apart. Providence, inscrut- 
able in her ways, but never purpose- 
less in her aims, had struck down with 
unerring aim the man who was not 
worthy of Sadie or of life itself. Why 
then should he step in and attempt 
to undo with his almost miraculous 
skill the decree of an infinitely greater 
and wiser Power than himself ? 

He would not go out of his way to 
rescue this wreck from the pit he so 
well deserved to fall into. Let him 
Stay there and die ; love and happiness 
lay before him ; he would take them. 
Why should he refuse the gift the 
gods had now given him? All he had 
to do was to complete the operation 
now as any other surgeon would do it, 
and declare that it was impossible to 
have succeeded. No one but he would 
ever know; no one could know. 
Those watching could never tell how 
or why he had failed. The Tempter 
had won. 

He resolved to do so; to allow the 
wretched man to die, as die he assur- 
edly must if left to himself. He would 
not go out of his way to restore him 
to life, and at the same time destroy 
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the one chance he himself would ever 
have of happiness. 

Thus he reasoned, and thus he de- 
cided—for the moment. Stay! Be- 
side his Maker—whose very existence 
he doubted—there was one other who 
would know, one whom he could never 
deceive, one who would scorn him as 
a thing accursed. 

She would know, for he could not 
lie to her; her spirit read his mind 
through and through. 

With a terrible effort of his will he 
thrust the temptation aside, and re- 
solved, whatever the result, to do what 
duty and honour demanded. 

Thoughts and visions such as these 
occupied but a few seconds of time ; 
he saw and experienced them all simul- 
taneously, as one sees as a whole the 
fleeting pictures of the bioscope, but 
he saw them clearly, and, though his 
hands had never cotized to work the 
image of what might be if he failed 
had had its inevitable effect. His 
brain underwent a species of paralysis, 
and just at the moment when he was 
about to perform the penultimate stage 
of the operation—to sew together the 
ends of the partially-severed spinal 
cord—-when every single cell of his 
brain should be working at the highest 
pressure, when every nerve and every 
muscle should be alert with trained 
and directed energy, they refused to 
work at all. His muscles would not 
obey his will power, because his will 
had exist. Instead of a 
Force he had become an automaton. 

John Malcolm the operator was at 
that supreme moment of his life no 
more than the veriest tiro in sur- 
gery, and no more able to complete 
the operation he had commeneed than 
the woman who sat in a room close 
by anxiously waiting and praying that 
he might be worthy in the stress of 
the greatest trial that could fall to 
mortal man. 

The patient moved uneasily on the 
table ; the delay, caused by the sur- 
geon’s momentary hesitation during 
the agony of his temptation, 
caused the degree of anzsthesia to 
lessen; he showed signs of coming 
round. He had been given enough 
chloroform for an uninterrupted opera- 
tion only, and the pause caused slight 
but unmistakable signs of returning 
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consciousness. The danger was 
quickly remedied, more of the anes- 
thetic being promptly given, and in a 
second or two the patient had returned 
again to a state of the deepest uncon- 
sciousness. Such an incident may and 
does occur at almost every operation, 
but John Malcolm thought that the 
face of the anzesthetist, as it looked up 
at him for a moment when the patient 
stirred, bore a look of surprise, a nate 
of interrogation almost, for it was 
foreign to John Malcolm's style of 
operating that there should be the 
least fraction of a second’s delay. The 
others, alert and silent, awaited the 
next stroke of that almost miraculous 
knife of his. 

The trivial incident recalled his mind 
to the urgency of the passing moment. 
Duty, honour, the claims of his pro- 
fession, and the urgent need of the 
helpless man on the table alike called 
aloud to him with insistent appeal. 
His brain resumed its rdéle. He 
severed the bones that protected the 
precious cord that bound the man’s 
life together, and laid it open, exposed 
to view. 

**Sponge!’’ he cried, and ready 
assistants sponged away the blood that 
temporarily obscured the wound. 
** Needleholder !’’ was his next cry. 

A nurse handed him the specially- 
devised and threaded instrument that 
he had invented to sew the precious 
fragments. This was the supreme 
moment of the operation, the moment 
when life and death hung in the bal- 
ance, when the least slip on his part 
meant the death of the man on the 
table ; every movement now must be 
made with the supremest art of the 
surgeon. He was almost, but not 
quite, himself again; ycu cannot 
emerge from the Gethsemane he had 
just passed through without traces of 
the agony being left behind, and John 
Malcolm at that moment felt far from 
hopeful of the result. The confidence 
in himself that had so often carried 
him to success was missing. The will 
was there, but he felt that the supreme 
power and skill had gone. __He felt 
that he was nothing more than an 
ordinary operator, incapable of that 
special degree of skill which this case 
demanded. Then an extraordinary 


event happened. 
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He was about to pass the needle 
through for the first suture, when his ° 
eye, glancing for a second around the 
room, fell on the swing doors opposite 
to him. Every other face in that room 
was turned towards the table, intent 
on what he was doing, and that was 
the reason that the half-opened door 
was noted by his eye alone, for stand- 
ing at it, her face transfigured by a 
light that seemed almost divine, her 
eves appealing to his, stood the woman 
whose future, as well as his own, hung 
in the balance. 

A flood of nobler feeling surged 
through his brain, and he felt nothing 
short of loathing and horror for the 
fact that he had listened, even for a 
second, to the temptations that had 
appealed to him with their casuistry 
even whilst he was operating. His 
soul was filled with remorse. All the 
novler instincts of his being arose 
within him at the sight of those ap- 
pealing, uplifting eyes that never failed 
to reach to the very depths of his 
nature. 

In one instant the mirage of sophis- 
try with which the Tempter had 
clouded his brain was dispelled, and 
he saw clearly that even by listening 
to them, and thereby unnerving him- 
self, he was a criminal in thought at 
least, if not in act. He was seized 
with an unutterable loathing of him- 
self, and with almost feverish haste he 
set himself to complete the operation. 
He even fancied, as he looked at their 
faces, that the others regarded him 
strangely, as if they felt the shadow 
of a crime. 

‘* Retractors!’’ he cried. In a 
second they were in their proper place, 
the cord uplifted, awaiting the skilful 
movements of his needle. 

It was then that he committed, as 
he thought, that terrible slip, the mere 
thought of which lay for so long a 
heavy burden on his soul. 

With all his old precision and skill 
he had now drawn together and 
sutured the jagged, uneven edges of 
the severed spine with such marvellous 
symmetry of coadaptation that the 
united whole showed scarce a trace ol 
his handiwork. The operation was 
completed. Then, and then only, after 
the wound had been drawn together 
and closed, did he remember that 0 
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pulling together his stitches he had 
drawn in within their embrace a por- 
tion of the membrane covering the 
cord, thereby uniting the whole in- 
separately in one piece and rendering 
a successful result an impossibility. 

At the realisation of his error he 
was almost paralysed with fear. The 
thought horrified him, for it was too 


late now to rectify it. He, John 
Malcolm, had actually killed his 
patient; of course, if the man had 
been left alone to Nature he would 


have died also, but that was no excuse 
for his active intervention in his death. 

Why did the others not warn him 
of his glaring error? Why had they 
let him go on? Now it was too late 
to repair it; the wound could not be 
reopened. 

Even as these thoughts tortured 
him his assistants had bandaged and 
strapped up the patient, had enveloped 
him in plaster to prevent his moving 
the spine, and were now bearing him 
away to the ward. He did not even 
dare to look at his colleagues ; their 
faces, he felt instinctively, were accus- 
ing him already, and, instead of the 
few words which the operator usually 
addresses to his colleagues, he 
abruptly slipped off his attire, rinsed 
his hands ef bloodstains, hurried on 
his coat, and left the theatre. The 
others regarded him with curiosity and 
amazement. It was so unlike the 
man, : 

What had come over John Malcolm 
that he should behave in this way ? 

Outside in the empty corridor he 
almost ran into the arms of the ex- 
pectant woman who awaited the result 
that meant so much to_ her. Her 
eyes, ablaze with anxiety, sought his 
with their one question. 

‘““You have succeeded ?’’ 


Roughly he cast aside her out- 
stretched arms. 
“Don't touch me,’’ he shouted, 


making for the door that led to the 
hail and the outer world; ‘‘ don’t 
touch me ; I am not fit to be touched 
by any one ; let me go. I have yielded 
to temptation and killed your hus- 
band.’ ; 

And before she could stop his pro- 
gress—as she would have done—and 





with those terrible words echoing in 
her ears, 


he had torn past her, 
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reached the hall, and in another second 
was outside the building. It was the 
darkest hour of the night—the hour 
just before the dawn—but, even so, a 
cabdriver recognised him, and _ hailed 
his well-known figure and drew up to 
the kerb. 

With a gesture of impatience he 
waved the driver aside and hurried off 
into the darkness, whither he knew 
not, neither did he care. One thought 
obsessed his brain, one only ; he, John 
Malcolm, was a murderer and bore the 
brand of Cain on his brow. And for 
ever now, until his dying day, he must 
walk this world, a thing accursed and 
apart. from men. He had _ stained 
his immortal soul with a deadly sin. 

The policeman on point duty at the 
corner of the hospital accosted him 


with a friendly ‘* Good-night, sir.”’ 
John Malcolm dared not reply. He 
slunk away from him in fear and 


horror. Every one, he thought, must 
read his crime in his face and see his 
blackened mind. For that, by listen- 
ing to the temptation, even though it 


was but for a moment, he _ had 
committed that irreparable error in 
operating he never for a moment 
doubted. Had he not listened he 


knew he would have succeeded. 

No law could touch him, no gallows 
would hold his shrinking limbs, yet 
every moment his conscience, clear- 
sighted and omnipresent, told him he 
was as much a murderer as any that 
ever paid the penalty of his crime. 
For hour upon hour, bareheaded and 
distraught, he walked and walked, 
his footsteps rather than his brain 
directing him, until the early dawn 
found him standing outside a wayside 
suburban inn many miles away from 
the hospital. How he had reached it 
he knew not. 

Some impulse led him to enter 
within its precincts, where waggoners 
and market-gardeners on their way to 
Covent Garden were drinking ale and 
eating bread and cheese. Even these 
stolid and unimaginative people re- 
garded him curiously, and well they 
might, for people dressed as he was, 
hatless and haggard. are not often 
seen at that hour and in such a place. 

Could they see the brand of Cain on 
him, too? he wondered. Perhaps they 
could. 
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Recklessly he ordered brandy, drank 
it neat, and called for more. It was 
given him, and that, too, he drank. 
Then with fatigue somewhat abated, 
and with the sudden fleeting courage 
and forgetfulness of the alcohol aris- 
ing within him, he went on his way 
again. He walked a few more miles 
into the country and had some more 
brandy. 

But he was tiring fast now, and the 
spirit was beginning to have its effect. 
A feeling of recklessness and bravado 
came over him; he was seized with a 
sudden idea. He would go and see 
his victim, gaze on his dead features 
—for he would be dead by now, he 
reckoned—and see Sadie too. He 
would view his own handiwork for 
once. 

A workman’s train took him back to 
London—after he had drunk some 
more brandy at the station refresh- 
ment bar—and he made for the hos- 
pital of St. Matthew. Once outside the 
portals, however, his courage failed 
him, and he dared not enter. 

Perhaps he was not dead yet; he 
would wait till he was, he could not 
face the idea of seeing him die; that 
would be too dreadful. No, he must 
make certain he was dead before he 
entered. He felt that he should 
shriek out the words ‘‘ I killed him !”’ 
for all to hear. Sadie would be there 
too, by his deathbed, and Sadie he 
must never see again. The thought 
that she was now lost to him irre- 
vocably for all eternity came on him 
like a thunderclap. 

Well, there was the river or the 
syringe, one or the other, it mattered 
not which. In the meanwhile he would 
have another drink whilst he was wait- 
ing for him to die. He did so. 

As he lifted his glass to his lips he 
noted a tiny stain of blood on_ his 
finger which his hasty wash had neg- 
lected to remove. He shuddered; it 
was his blood. Carefully. he wiped it 
away. He thought, too, the people 
who served him looked at him with 
strange looks and averted eyes. Well, 


let them look ; another whisky, please. 
He would give them something to look 
at. Had he guessed that they recog- 
that so 

drink- 
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should be 
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ing neat spirits in a _ public-house 
early in the morning, he would have 
been able to assign a reason to their 
looks. 

He was feeling quite himself again 
now, and resolved to retrace his steps 
to the hospital. He must be dead now. 
He looked at his watch; it was past 
eleven and he had been walking almost 
since three. He was beginning to feel 
tired and exhausted, and the spirit, 
too, was having its usual effect. Pay- 
ing his score, he staggered through 
the streets, regardless of the almost in- 
credulous looks of those who recog- 
nised him, and entered. the great por- 
tals of the hospital, where the bland 
and obsequious porter almost fell off 
his chair in amazement at the sight of 
his condition. 

‘* Are you ill, sir?’’ was his first 
sympathetic inquiry, lending the sur- 
geon the support of his arm—which 
the latter now indeed needed. 

‘“No, I’m well enough, where’s 

That was the House Surgeon. By 
way of reply the porter whistled up a 
tube, and his House Surgeon de- 
scended the stairs, looking worn and 
wearied after his exertions of the pre- 
vious night. As he saw who it was 
he could hardly believe his eyes. 

‘* Is—is ‘i He could get no 
further; words would not come, and 
he fell forward into the House Sur- 
geon’s arms, an inert mass. 

That individual, after the first appal- 
ling realisation of the fact that his 
chief, the great operator, had been 
drinking, acted promptly, and hurry- 
ing the now helpless surgeon into an 
ante-room, placed him gently on a 
couch, threw a rug over him, and 
locked the door, informing all and 
sundry that the Surgeon had _ been 
overcome by the fatigue of the opera- 
tion and was resting, and was on no 
account to be disturbed. The House 
Surgeon went out to think over his 
secret. He knew that a couple of 
hours’ sleep would put Malcolm all 
right again, and cautious inquiry hav- 
ing revealed the fact that none but the 
hall-porter had seen and noted his de- 
plorable condition, that person was 
easily bound over to secrecy. At all 
costs the honour of St. Matthew's 





























must be maintained. And then when 
John Malcolm awoke he would impart 
to him the great news that his opera- 
tion was a complete success, and the 
patient was now perfectly conscious 
and out of danger. 


John Malcolm slept heavily for 
hours, and when he awoke in that 
quiet little room in the hospital he 
wondered where he was. His head 
ached, but beyond that he felt him- 
self, and the fear and horror of the 
night had gone too. Then, like a 
flash it all came back to him: Sadie 
and Sadie’s husband, his broken back, 
the operation, the temptation, and his 
crime. Those last words stood out as 
if written in letters of flame. Every 
day as long as he lived he would 
awake to that one thought, and only in 
sleep would peace and forgetfulness 
come to him, or when he was 





He dared not continue that line of 
thought further, for already the possi- 
bility that in transient and artificial 
oblivion he might seek shelter had oc- 
curred to his mind. With his strong, 
forceful temperament, whatever he 
took to he would do to the uttermost ; 
in vice he would be as pre-eminent as 
he had been in his craft. 

At that moment his House Surgeon 
entered the room. 


‘““Good morning, sir,’’ he remarked, 
eagerly scanning his face and finding 
his inquiry satisfactory. ‘‘ I’ve come 
to tell you the good news myself. The 
patient has made a_ splendid _re- 
covery.’ 

What was this he heard—a splendid 
recovery ? 

He gazed blankly at the speaker. 
The patient, he knew, was dead now. 


_ Will you step up to the ward now, 

sir, he’s been asking to see you; his 
wife’s with him too.”’ 

The House Surgeon looked curiously 
at the strange aspect of John Mai- 
colm’s face, on which was depicted 
fear, hope, amazement, and incredu- 
lity. But he continued his tale, told 
him how he had come round from the 
anesthetic, had asked for his wife and 
had seen her, had taken some food, 
and, greatest triumph of all, how his 
reflexes—those involuntary movements 
of the ‘limbs that indicate the continuity 
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of the nervous system—had responded 
to his touch. 


The patient alive and well! His 
operation a success! What could 
the House Surgeon mean? No! it 


could not be the case; the man was 
dead by now, he must be dead, for had 
he not with his own hands performed 
the operation in a way that made suc- 
cess an impossibility ? 

He must be dreaming now, or the 
House Surgeon was deceiving him. 
He determined to know the truth and 
question the fellow. 

‘** But,’’ he began, ‘‘ did I not 

The House Surgeon was regarding 
him with astonishment, and his words 
faltered and died away. 

‘*Did you not do what, sir?’’ in- 
quired the young fellow, wondering 
what strange thing had happened to 
John Malcolm. ‘* So-and-so and So- 
and-so ’’—he mentioned the names of 
two well-known men who were pre- 
sent—‘‘ say that it was the finest thing 
they had ever seen. Not a hitch from 
beginning to end. Ail the surgical 
world of London is ringing with your 
name.”’ 

Well might John Malcolm wonder, 
for to his mind it was still clear that 
he had bungled, and bungled egre- 
giously. Striving hard to keep his 
voice calm and even, he yet essayed 
another question. 

‘* Did you—did you or any one— 
notice anything peculiar or unusual 
during the operation ?”’ 

That was the question he wanted 
answered, for-if he had made a slip 
some one must have noticed it. 

‘* Nothing whatever, sir,’’ was the 
ready answer; “‘ everything was per- 
fectly done ; there was a slight pause 


” 





near the beginning because the 
anesthetist had not kept him suffi- 


ciently under. He rather feared you 


would mention the matter to him 
again.”’ 
Then all his agony had been over 


nothing at all, his torture of self-con- 
demnation a phantasm of his over- 
wrought brain. 

‘‘ Let me go and see the patient,”’ 
he said, moving towards the door. 
That at least would settle matters 
finally. 

John Malcolm allowed himself to be 
led upstairs, where, in a private ward, 
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strapped, bound, and bandaged, so 
that he could not move his spine, lay 
the man whose life he thought he had 
sacrificed by his yielding to tempta- 
tion. He examined him, and found 
that everything was as his House Sur- 
geon had said. 

What had“happened? Ue could 
not have made that terrible and fatal 
blunder, the thought of which had 
weighed on his mind like a nightmare. 
Thank Heaven! It must have been all 
a dream then. 

The man, a mere wreck, with the 
tale of his debauchery written on his 
face, knew who he was, and thanked 
him deeply for saving his life. Sadie 
was unsparing in her gratitude, both 
for the life he had saved and for the 
victory he had won over himself, for 
she alone knew how sorely he must 
have been tempted, and how he had 
triumphed over it. Of his horrible 
thoughts that morning, of his wander- 
ings, and of his debauch she was, 
however, ignorant, and _ still 
so. There are some thoughts that are 
best kept locked up in the secret 
chambers of the-heart, even from those 
we love dearly, and John Malcolm 
shivered at the bare thought of what 
had been. 


remains 


The days passed quickly, and with 
each succeeding one the success of the 
operation became more _ pronounced. 
Soon the patient could move his legs, 
showing that continuity in the severed 
spinal cord had been finally assured, 
and in a week from the day of the 
operation they were able to remove 
the ponderous casing that held the 
spine fixed and immovable. 

The fame of the case had ,been 
noised abroad by now. The papers 
took it up and related it as the last 
and greatest miracle of modern sur- 
gery ; shoals of congratulatory letters 
and telegrams showered on John Mal- 
colm from every quarter of the world, 
his name was acclaimed as that of the 
greatest operator of the day, and 
finally it was hinted to him in quarters 
that count that a certain exalted per- 
sonage had expressed a wish to signify 
his appreciation of his genius with the 
highest title that lay at his disposal. 
No honour seemed too great for him. 


All this gratified John Malcolm’s 
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pride, but he still worried and puzzled 
over his extraordinary self-deception 
just after the operation. For he had 
honestly believed that he had killed his 
patient, or at least contributed to his 
death. Perhaps, in time, that thought 
would wear away, the thought that 
made all the honours now heaped upon 
him wear a guilty aspect. 

On the eighth day of the operation 
he was rung up again, and asked to 
go round to the hospital at once. ‘‘ An 
accident has happened,’’ was all he 
was told. 

Fearing the unknown, and hurrying 
round, he was met by his House Sur- 
geon, the same young surgeon who 
had hidden his indiscretion of a week 
ago. Now his face was anxious and 
troubled. He drew the Surgeon 
aside. 

‘* There’s been an accident with our 
patient, sir, the spinal case.’’ 

‘*Yes?"’ he inquired impatiently. 

‘*] fancy he’d been drinking rather 
more heavily than we knew or thought 
and he must have 


before he came in, 


been on the verge of ‘D.T.’s’ 
then——’”’ 
**Ves,’’ exclaimed Matcolm. ‘‘ What 


has happened ?”’ 

‘Well, he was all right yesterday 
after we removed his splints, but to- 
day he became delirious and maniacal, 
swore that beetles were crawling over 
him and that an alligator was at the 
foot of his bed waiting with opened 
jaws to swallow him—the usual ‘D.T.’ 
delusions.’’ 

‘“Didn’t you give him a_ sleeping 
draught ?’’ John Malcolm inquired. 

‘* Yes, but it was all so sudden.. You 
know the way an operation and the 
removal of alcohol affects some 
drunkards. Well, the long and short 
of it is that before anv one could in- 
terfere he had out of bed and 
jumped out of the window into the 
courtyard fifty feet below.”’ 

‘* Good heavens !’’ It was all John 
Malcolm’s lips would frame. 

‘* Of course he was killed instantly. 
Would vou care to see the body?” 

John Malcolm decided that he would 
not; for having been possessed with 
the idea that he had murdered this 
man at one period was auites cnoush 
horror for him. He would not see his 
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mangled body, and he gave the curtest 
possible refusal to the House Surgeon. 

But one thought —~Jinstantly _ re- 
pressed—flashed through his _ brain. 
‘There was now no obstacle to his 
marriage with Sadie! 

It was instantly put on one side as 
utterly unworthy of him or her, but it 
did flash momentarily through his 
brain, and to what man, placed as he 
was, would it not have occurred ? 

The poor victim of his own self-in- 
dulgence was buried after the inquest 
which was of necessity held on his re- 
mains, and John Malcolm and Sadie 
both followed him to the grave. 

He saw her often after that last sad 
journey of the man who had thrown 
away his talents and his life, but of 
the unchanging love he bore her not a 
syllable ever escaped his lips ; not that 
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speech was needed between them, for 
the language of their hearts spoke 
plainly to each other that after that 
interval that the universal usage : of 
mankind has decreed should have 
elapsed they would be united. 

And so it was. 

One summer evening, a year after 
his death, when all. Nature spoke.ot 
life and joy and beauty, she heard him 
speak again those words to which in 
the folly of her girlish fancy she -had 
turned a deaf ear. But this time her 
answer was not a refusal. Late though 
it was in life, to both the joy of love 
and life had come at last, and as John 
Malcolm held her in his arms, nevet to 
leave them again, they felt they had 
not lived in vain. 

Out of much tribulation had. come 
happiness in the end, and for all their 
sorrows a happy termination. 




















LLAH loved Ishmael and was 
A compassionate to him (said Mo- 
hammed, the Zouave Sergeant- 
major), for He gave the Arab four 
gifts: freedom, the horse, the camel, 
and the date-palm. But of the four 
this last displayed most surely His 
superabundant mercy, for He made it 
to grow where nothing else can live. 


Stronger than love, it roots itself 
wherever it is sown, and where the 
water is most brackish and the soil 


least profitable—even as love, there it 
bears fruit most freely. And Allah 
also gave to the Arab love for the 
palm. As witness: 

All day the guns of the French had 


hammered against Mogador  (Mo- 
hammed said), breaching the walls, 
battering the mosques, hurling their 


splintering shells along the streets and 
among palm groves and paved court- 
ways of harems, while the white-robed 
Moors flung their squadrons in futile 
walls of 


rage against compassing 
flame tipped with blue steel. But when 
night fell panic spread among. the 
ranks of the defenders, and they 


streamed out in flight through the gate 
upon the unassaulted side, leaving 
their dead to jackals and famished 
street dogs. Next morning, when the 
French troops approached, they found 
the town unoccupied and undefended, 
and entered it. 

First they opened wine shops and 
set little tables along the arcades of 
the bazaars; then they printed pro- 
clamations; then they buried the 
slain; next, upon the thought, 
they flung open the rock prison 
which, heavily barred, looked out 
upon a thoroughfare of the native 
town from beneath the precipice of the 
fortress, in which it formed a natural 
cave. The blaze of the tropical sun- 
shine bathed the front of this dungeon 
and disclosed gaunt figures in 
that fought and struggled among 


s 


themselves daily to gain the bars and 


rags 
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ROUSSEAU, 


stretch forth hands to 
charity of passers-by. From such 
these prisoners had been accustomed 
to receive doles of bread, of which a 
superfluity—when there was any—was 
thrown to others, more wasted and in 
still worse extremity, chained to the 
recesses of the walls within, where no 
light entered. 


beseech the 


At the command of the French 
General the prison’ was quickly 
emptied of its occupants, who were 


lined up before him in the street, to be 
questioned upon the nature of their 
offences, whether they were captives 
and enemies of the Sultan or merely 
murderers. But before many had ane 
swered, soldiers who had been explor- 
ing the cave came out, leading a figure 
which they had found in a recess 
carved out of the farthest sandstone 
wall, its face turned to the south, its 
hands fastened to the rock by the 
wrists above the head with weighty 
gyves, yet beating with bruised fists 
against its captivity. And when it was 
led into the day, blinking and swaying 
from side to side, as something which 
had hung in chains, those who stood 
near, seeing the horror of the man, 
prayed that he might be put to death. 

for in the first place he was lame. 
Then, though he blinked and blinked 
like an owl before a candle flame, the 
sight of his eyes had been destroyed 
by needles. And though he had hands 
he would never them in human 
fashion again, for, as is done with cap- 
tives, the palms had bcen scored with 
grooves and the fingers turned down 
and bound tightly to the open wounds 
until they had grown there, so that the 
man’s must be carried clenched 
through life, although the knuckles 
whitened and cracked as he strove to 
open them. But still more horrible 
than all was the shape of the man, for 
his whole trunk was twisted and 
gnarled and monstrously swollen under 
his blouse, as though it were the trunk 
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of a tree. At such a spectacle the 
French General stared in amazement. 
Then he said :— 

‘“Who are you, and why did they 
put you here ?”’ 

And for answer the blinded man held 
up his face to the south and smelled 
the wind over the sands. 

‘“Why are you here?’’ asked the 
French General again, through his in- 
terpreter. 

But the blind man only groped 
round with his arms outstretched, and 
then, after the manner of a_ released 
soaring bird finding its home, he found 
the south and sought to follow it ; but 
they restrained him. Once more the 
General spoke :— 

‘‘ Why did they torture you ?”’ 

Then the prisoner opened his mouth, 
and they saw that he had no tongue. 
All fell back, horror-struck at this. 
While they awaited the decision of the 
General as to the man’s disposition a 
captive who had been newly released 
came forward and touched fingers to 
lips and head. 

‘* Speak,’’ said the interpreter. 

‘“‘Lord,’’ said the captive, ‘‘ by 
Allah’s will I was chained near to this 
man, and heard the torturers confer 
together when they visited him.”’ 

“Speak on,’’ said the interpreter, 
while the General stood and listened in 
silence. So the captive recounted what 
he had heard. 

‘Lord, he was taken by night upon 
the top of a date-palm inside the Sul- 
tan’s garden, so growing that one 
seated there might see over the en- 
closure of the harem.’’ (This was 
that Sultan who spoke softly and 
acted ruthlessly, Mohammed ex- 
pounded.) ‘‘ The Sultan was sorely 
puzzled and fearful when the prisoner 
was brought before him, for he could 
not but suspect that this was no com- 
mon thief, but sent by some enemy, 
either to devise his death or to intrigue 
with his slaves and eunuchs for his 
murder, and so forbore to order him 
to execution until he had questioned 
him. But to all his questioning the 
man remained stubbornly silent. Then, 
said the Sultan softly, since he had 
sought his hospitality, he should re- 
ceive it, even as the Sacred Laws pre- 
Scribed. - And since his eves had 
looked upon such beauty as would 
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render all earthly sights stale and un- 
savory for ever after till he shouldclimb 
the date-palms of Paradise, let them be 
put out. And for his hands—how 
should he have further need of them, 
seeing that he was to be his guest 
thenceforward?—let them be folded. 
So the prisoner was cast into the. dun- 
geon, and there upon different days the 
Sultan’s mandates were fulfilled, and 
ever the torturers questioned him, but 
could learn nothing. And, one morn- 
ing, when they arrived with heated in- 
struments to force words from him, it 
was found that their prisoner had 
broken a flint from out of the rock and 


cut out his tongue. Whereupon, 
struck with terror, and fearing to 
molest further one whom _ perhaps 


Allah protected, the Sultan had re- 
linquished his attempts to put him to 
the question some weeks before you 
set us free. 

‘* But for three nights, lord, he had 
pounded ceaselessly upon the rock in 


his recess. And ever he cries out 
horribly, facing the south.”’ 
The General moved his hands up- 


ward and outward. ‘‘ Set him at 
liberty,’’ he commanded. 

So they released him, still facing 
southward ; and the deformed blind 
man held his head high, as a dog that 
hears, very far away, the sounds of 
hunting, and then sped southward 
down the deserted street, guided as 
though by an angel, avoiding the 
piles of the slain that had been heaped 
up for burial as though he perceived 
with 


them, and running long, easy 
strides that would not slacken nor 
falter until the runner chose. By this 


all knew that he was desert-born. 
When he was clear of the town he 
found the caravan road south-eastward 
and followed the camel tracks, never 
leaving the way; and if ever he slept 
by night or stopped to drink from 
some remembered fountain, he was 
afoot once more before dawn hung like 
banners upon the east over the sands. 
And those who had released him 
thought of him no more nor ever heard 
of him. Nevertheless, starving men 
waited for him, huddled upon the 
sands to die. It was for these he ran, 
knowing that he carried their lives in 
his own twisted breast. 
Eastward beyond Tuat, easternmost 
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of all those oases that Lie flung forth 
like jewels upon the breast of the sand, 
on that extreme verge where the desert 
swallows up the last habitations of 
humankind, where the fig does not 
bear fruit and the olive is a parched 
shrub, and even the veiled Touaregs 
ride no longer with lance and spear— 
there dwelled his tribe. There wel's 
of bitter water hold back the supre- 
macy of the Sahara for a short space, 
and over them tail palms bow down in 
season beneath clusters of date fruit, 
redder than any dates hitherward of 
Paradise. 

Here these half-nomad fotk dwelled 
securely among their herds until the 
time that ‘the French came into the 
land. ‘ihen, because his Circassians 
had spilled his treasury, the Sultan 
sent a tax-collector to them, demand- 
ing.a moiety of their possessions. The 
tribe drove the tax-gatherer away, and 
he went limping back with a spear- 
thrust through his side; and afterward 
he lies dead in Mogador. Then the 
Lion summoned his followers to their 
‘jyackal’s feast and came eastward, 
gathering force by the way ; so in the 
end the tribe paid both the tax and its 
increment, and the blood penalty also. 
He stopped their wells of fresh waters 
and cut down every male palm tree and 
put their leaders to the sword: yet he 
spared those palms that were then 
ladea with ripening fruit; the chief’s 
lame. son he also’ spared’ con- 
temptuously. 

‘Rule, king of the widowed palms 
and the sand,”’ he said, softly, smiling 
into his beard. 

‘** By Allah’s will, royal palms from 
Mogador shall replenish us,’’ answered 
the lame man, boldly, staring into the 
face of his dead father and making a 
vow—but this the Sultan guessed not, 
or he had slain him too. The Sultan 


laughed, and his jackals departed, 
driving their herds. Then came the 
women out from their hiding-places 


and wailed over the bedies of their 
dead, each over hers, and afterwards 
they cast dewn their shoes in front of 
the chief’s son, signifying that they 
renounced. him. The men, too, cursed 
and abused him for the ruin that his 
father had brought on them. For it 
was his father’s thrust had killed the 
tax-gatherer. 
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‘* If my father had left but one kins. 
man he would redeem his name,”’ cried 
the lame man. 

‘* Doth not the ass bray when the 
lion goes forth to kill?’’ cried all in 
mockery. 

‘“ Yet if I were not misshapen | 
would show what oualities of leader- 
ship remain in me,’’ he protested. 

l‘or that speech they mocked him 
always, and he dwelled in their midst, 
outcast, yet loving those who despised 
him, and pondering the fulfilment of 
the oath he had sworn upon the body 
of his sire. 

Time brings all Allah’s purposes to 
accomplishment. Seeing that He had 
brought the tribe to this wreck of their 
fortunes (Mohammed said), it pleased 
Him to fulfil also the Sultan’s inten- 
tions. That year they filled their jars 
with ripe dates in abundzunce, and all 
feasted and forgot their calamity. Yet 
when the next blessoming-time drew 
near they remembered. ‘thus it came 
about that a council was called, and 
all sat down to it, each fearing to be 
the first to speak the words that must 
make their plight apparent. 

‘Let us pray that the Holy One 
send us manna, as he fed the Jews,” 
said one in mockery. Even _ the 
women came near and laughed; for 
they, too, must face the fut re. Then 
cach one present took up the theme 
with some fantastical suggestion, and 
none would bruit abroad the truth, till 
an elder rose up. 

‘* Why do you hesitate to name that 
which had already befallen us?’’ he 
demanded, fiercely. ‘‘ This is not the 
work of the Holy One—may His 
name be praised !—but of the Sultan. 
For you know well that he has caused 
to be cut down every male palm be- 
tween us and Mogador, so that our 
female palms will not bear fruit for us 
again unless male boughs be brought 
to them before blossoming-time.” 

‘“What good such words?” 
cried the chief, angrily. ‘ Well we 
know. Yes, but who has uttered 
words of evil omen to drive away good 
Jinns and undo talismans? Where 
shall we gather male boughs before 
the blossoming, before we perish in 
these sands ?’’ 

Then one cried out upon the edge of 
the assemblage: ‘‘ There grow male 


are 
























palms in the Sultan’s date gardens at 
Mogador, where he remains till Allah 
purifies Fez from the plague. By night 
one might scale the wall. My father 
told me.”’ 

‘‘ Where is he that will go?’’ cried 
the chief, craning to see the speaker. 

‘I will go,’’ answered the man, 
rising and limping forward, till he 
stood crookedly before him. 

‘How can one cursed by Allah 
accomplish this?’’ asked the chief, 
checking the fierce, bitter laughter. 

‘‘Let Allah show,’’ the lame man 
replied, gathering his cloak round him. 

‘‘You will meet death,’’ said the 
chief, while all remained — silent — in 
amazement. 

‘Strong the staff that shall guide 
me across the razor bridge,’’ answered 
the lame man. 

‘* What earthly staff can a man take 
hither ?’’? asked the chief mildly. 

‘That which I cut from the Sul- 
tan’s date-palm,’’ the lame man an- 
swered. ‘* Yet I shall bring back what 
I seek before the time of the blossom- 
ing.’ So he took up his goatskin 
water-bag and limped away over the 
sand. For they had no camels. 

But the Sultan had posted guards 
in his gardens, fearing his enemies; so 
the chief’s son was easily taken. And, 
looking into the Sultan’s face and re- 
membering that oath which he had 
sworn when his father lay dead before 
him; seeing, too, how his boasting 
and the oath, too, had come to nothing, 
pride held him silent. For he did not 
doubt but that the Sultan knew him, 
and had awaited him when he should 
come. But how should the Moors’ 
Sultan recollect the chief’s son of a 
poor desert tribe whom he had plun- 
dered. And when the captive saw 
that in very truth the Sultan did not 
remember him, he dared not speak, 
lest the Sultan remember. For in & 
blouse he held the lives of all his 
people. 

Swiftly as they had come upon and 
taken him, they had not taken the tiny 
palm slip that lay clasped against his 
breast over his girdle, so tiny it was, 
so delicate and frail, and curled so 
closely. And when he felt the tender 
shoot uncurled against his heart he 
bethought him of Allah’s last and 
greatest gift to Ishmael, when Isaac, 
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Abraham’s son, supplanted him of his 
birthright, and urged the driving forth 
of his mother Hagar to die in the 
wilderness; and a_ fierce love and 
jealousy for Allah welled up in his 
heart, and he doubted no more 
that he had been appointed to carry 
back this branch, . and thus to re- 
deem the lives of his tribe. And as a 
father loves his little son whom he lifts 
to his breast, so the lame captive be- 
gan to love the branch of the palm. 

3y strength of it he laughed at his 
torturers, and in his dark dungeon 
clasped it more tightly. When they put 
out his eyes he did not weep or cry 
out, for he wrapped his fingers round 
it and felt that it was still supple and 
sound. Now it was:his plan to drink 
sparingly of whatever water was 
afforded him, and, if he could scrape 
together sand from the floor and walls, 
to fashion a cup and place water in-it 
to nourish the palm. But when his 
torturers bade him prepare for the 
folding of his hands upon the next 
day despair overmastered him. For 
now he knew that all his hopes were 
destined to die, and that never again 
should he touch what he bore nor 
water it. Soon it'would shrivel in the 
hot darkness; it drooped now, and 
the pliancy had gone out of it. 


Let him confess, said the torturers, 
and they would spare his hands, and 
let him go free; more than that, he 
should be pensioned, so that he might 
live comfortably, despite his blind- 
ness. But let him refuse, and _ still 
worse torments would be brought to 
bear. All night he lay prone on the 
ground amid the choking blackness, 
tearing at the rocks with bleeding fin- 
ger-nails and tortured by a thousand 
thoughts. And, groaning in_ his 
anguish and weeping from his blinded 
eyes, he prayed that Allah would show 
him the issue. But Allah said nothing. 
And he lay there and prayed again un- 
til Allah answered him in a dream. 

When he knew by the street sounds 
that dawn was at hand he rose and 
groped upon the wall until he found a 
flint, set hard in the rock. Breaking 
this, he cut out his tongue, as Allah 
had shown him, lest he be tempted to 
betray his people. Then he took the 
palm slip from his blouse, and for the 
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last time he pressed it to his bleeding 
lips and felt how the sap had almost 
gone from it. Finally, he. gashed his 
side witi the flint, and thrust the little 
slip into the flesh, binding it with a 
few threads torn from his girdle, so 
that it might take root there, and be 
nourished by his own life-blood, by 
Allah’s mercy. 

Presently it was day, and anon the 
torturers came in and questioned him. 
But he said nothing. So, when they 
had grown tired, they cut the palms of 
his hands and bound down the fingers 
tightly upon the wounds and fastened 
him by the wrists against the wall with 
gyves. Then he laughed out loud and 
blood came from his mouth, and they 
perceived how he had outwitted them, 
and went hastily in horror and told 
the Sultan. Thereafter they came no 
more. 

Seven days the captive clung to the 
wall, not daring to move lest he cause 
injury to that frail life that he bore. 
But on the eighth day pains racked his 
side, and then he knew that the palm 
shoot had rooted itself, and sent forth 
branches to draw sustenance from his 
veins. And, curling itself tightly round 
him, day after day, the little plant 
thrust its way upward, inch by inch, 
against his breast, yearning in blind- 
ness for that birthright of warm sun- 
light which it had never known. As 
it grew strong the pain became agonis- 
ing and constant, but the man made no 
cry, nor uttered complaint. It clung 
to him, and climbed, and, as though 
necessity had given it the properties 
of a vine, it thrust out tentacles and 
gripped him. These became branches, 
knotting him round; they met, crossed 
and recrossed, until they grew to mon- 
strous size, and their fierce grip 
crushed the breath from his chest. 
Then the prisoner knew that the period 
of intense vitality which precedes the 
blossoming had come, and that with- 
in no more days than one with fingers 
could count he must be back with his 
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people. For the first time his reason 
trembled, and he began hammering 
upon the wall, striving to break 
through southward. He did not cease 
to hammer until men came and led him 
into the sunlight, which fell warm on 
his wasted cheek. Afterward he be 
gan to run. 

So. he ran on and on, guided by that 
supreme, overpowering instinct that 
possessed him. He ran more quickly, 
raising the torn hood of his blouse to 
shield the palm from the unaccustomed 
sun, and to delay the blossoming. He 
stopped no more for sleep nor water, 
even from wayside pools. The desert 
reached up to him; winds beat on him; 
suns burned; his flying feet traversed 
the illimitable sands; the wasted legs 
almost by a miracle bearing up the 
body, now monstrously overgrown, 
and no longer human in aspect. Rob- 
bers swooped down on him and. fled 
shrieking from what they saw; he did 
not heed them. He had reached the 
last oasis, and neared his home. Still 
he ran on and on. Within his frame, 
now almost incorporated with the sub- 
stance of the palm, he felt no more 
the pains of the flesh, but a new in- 
stinct that seemed to transcend expe- 
rience, the budding of the shoots; and 
in his clouding brain remained one 
thought : to reach the place of his tribe 
before he was transformed into a more 
kindly element and rooted in the wel- 
coming soil. His limbs carried him 
long after consciousness had ceased. 
He did not hear the shouting of men 
nor rippling of water; he stumbled 
onward until he sank upon the ground 
beneath the waiting palm-trees. 

Thus did Mohammed, the Zouave 
sergeant-major, expound his tale, and 
thus did he end it : 

‘‘And to this day, springing from 
his dust, straight through the cloven 
roof of the sepulchre, tall palms bow 
down in season beneath clusters of date 
fruit, redder than any dates hitherward 
of Paradise.”’ 
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The way to study music 
is through the 


PIANOLA 


NTIRELY aside from any idea of purchasing a 
13 Pianola, and without any obligation even to consider 

a purchase, come to /Eolian Hall merely to see and 
hear. Come and find out what every person of refinement 
and culture should know about the instrument which has 
made possible a revolution, more important to the study 
and enjoyment of music than even the introduction of the 
pianoforte. You owe it to yourself and to your friends 
to know all that anyone of musical tastes ought to know 
about the Pianola. 


If you have merely heard the Metrostyle 
Pianola played in houses you have visited, 
you can know only a small part of it. You 
will look on the whole world of musical 
enjoyment with new eyes—you will hear 
with new ears—after the revelation that is 
waiting for you when you visit A¢olian Hall. 


The Pianola can be had combined with the world-famous 
Steinway, Weber, or Steck pianos. 








This instrument—the Pianola Piano—is the piano of to-day. 
Full particulars are given in Catalogue “ V.” 
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NE of the great points about 
() food and clothing is that no 
matter what ‘happens they 

must be attended to. After a great 
private or national disaster people are 
content to put up with makeshift 
meals and makeshift garments for a 
day or two, because their nature is 
moved far below the surface, but very 
soon habit asserts itself, and the full- 
course dinner, with the correct gar- 
ments in which to partake of it, are 
demanded. At first sight this attitude 
may seem heartless, but it is not 
reallyso, We must keep the machinery 
of life going smoothly or thousands of 
people suffer. What if the stars forgot 
to make their ‘orderly procession” 
just because one of their number had 
gone out! In fact, “to eat, drink, 
and be merry” is not a bad motto, 
neither is it without virtue to dress 
well even though disaster be at our 


very heels, 
* 


* * 


Let us, then, give ourselves up to 
clothes with a will, and not be ashamed 
of it, although all sorts of tumultuous 
things may be happening in the great 
world without. The West End has 
decided that clothes shall be much more 
comme il faut than they have been for 
two years. Clinging garments are to 
be worn, it is true, and the skirts of our 
tailor-mades are to be short and 
narrow, but they are not to be entravés. 
Other dresses are to be longer, and 
some of them will be draped. The 


tunic skirt is the dominant one for 
simple afternoon frocks, and the one 
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illustration 
an idea of the favourite kind. The 
underdress is in finely striped navy 
blue and red fine serge, and the tunic 
is in blue serge with bone buttons, 
and a tab of embroidery in the two 


we show in our gives 


colours hanging from the décolleté, 
which is filled in with a little cream lace 
guimpe. Round the waist is a narrow 
velvet band fastened with a blue 
enamel button. I have seen dozens 
of these little dresses, and most of 
them were charming. Some were in 
velvet, others in a new kind of material 
with a Liberty surface, but much 
stronger, and many of them were 
trimmed with fur. The three-piece 
costume is really the most economical 
thing to have in these days, when 
everyone wants a smart luncheon dress 
combined with a simple walking cos- 
tume. Thus, a dress after this style, 
with coat to match, is ideal. In Paris, 
black velvet with ermine trimmings 
and creamy lace corsage will certainly 
be one of the most popular of combina- 
tions, for the Parisienne adores black 
and white. In London, women are not 
averse to olive green velvet with 
touches of rich embroidery on the 
corsage, and skunk trimmings ; but in 
both cities we shall see a lot of black 
velvet, ribbed grey and taupe velvet, a 
certain amount of shot ribbed velvet, 
some white ratine, a good deal of cream 
serge trimmed with black velvet, any 
amount of blue serge and plaid trim- 
mings, or plaids in different colours 
trimmed with plain cloth, or velvet, 
and touches of fur. Buttons are used 
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without screen or lantern. 


changing expression—ever made. 


All-British 


goods. 


17 monthly instalments of £1 1 0. 





To BOND'S, LTD., 
138 NEW BOND ST., 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
eo 1. I enclose 19/- (plus parcel post on 4 Ibs. if 
not apply, Ut of United Kingdom) for a Kinora and speci- 
men reel, with the right to have the price returned 
if I do not wish to keep it, or allowed in exchange 

if I select a larger model Kinora. 


2. I enclose £2 2 0 (and amount for postage on 


With a 1/6 Kinora paper negative (40 feet), 640 separate pictures 
can be taken in from 14 to 3 minutes with the Kinora Motion Camera. 


The 15/- table Kinora blends them into one living picture —viewed 


In a living portrait many of the single pictures will be delightful 
expression-studies. A Kinora Child Portrait is the most perfect 
likeness of a child—not merely its look, but its movements and ever- 


Outdoor, sporting, group, racing and other subjects are taken with ease. 


After 10 minutes’ study of the 


Kinora 


Motion Camera 


Amateurs get delightful results. 


Write for a Kinora (15/- model) and 
specimen reel. Enclose 19/- for United 
Kingdom (plus parcel post on 4 lbs. 
abroad). Money returned without ques- 
tion if you are not satisfied and return the 


The specimen picture will show you 
whether you would like a Kinora Camera, 
to take Living Pictures. Price £19 cash, 
or (in Great Britain) £220 cash and 
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13 lbs. if abroad). Please send me a Kinora 
Motion Camera, with instructions. I will pay the 
balance of price by 17 monthly instalments 
of £110. 

3. Free of charge, please send me the Golden 
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generously on the hardy tailor-mades, 
and on the demi-tailleurs, made in 
velvet or satin-cloth, lace and fur are 
happily united. As I said last month 
all coats are longer, but what surprises 
me a little is that so many dressmakers 
are reviving the Russian blouse. I 
dare not say yet whether it will take, 
but I shall be surprised if the Parisienne 
adopts it willingly. If prophecies were 
safe things, I should say that the 
regulation dress of the Frenchwoman 
this winter would be a neat serge or 
velvet tailor-made with big fur collar, 
or cravat, a huge muff, and a smart 
toque, for morning wear, and for 
afternoon, a very elegant velvet dress 
and coat with magnificent furs, and a 
velvet hat trimmed with feathers, or a 
dress of fine material, such as cachemire 
de sote, with trimmings of lace and 
chiffon, and a big fur coat, and velvet 
hat with feathers or aigrettes. Her 
evening dotlette would depend abso- 
lutely on where she was going. A 
restaurant dinner and a theatre after- 
wards would mean a simple but very 


exquisite black and white gown, with a 
coiffure of aigrettes, jewels, or em- 
_ broidered band ; a “ First Night’”’ at the 
Opera would mean an elaborate evening 
dress with a magnificent cloak and coif- 
fure, such as we show in the illustration 


on page 825. Dinner at home, and 
a book on the sofa afterwards, would 
mean ‘a charming tea-gown, and a few 
friends to dine sans cérémonie would 
necessitate about as much dressing as 
for a restaurant dinner. The time 
when Frenchwomen wore hats in the 
evening is now past, and very great 
attention is given to coiffures in con- 
sequence. In London, the theatres 
always show smarter /ot/ettes than in 
France, except on “First Nights,” 
when France is the smarter of the two. 
Otherwise, dress in Bond Street is 
much the same as it is in the Rue de 
la Paix, and what holds good for one 
holds good for the other. There is 
always, of course, the difference in the 
way the things are worn, and I honestly 
think we can give each other hints upon 
many things. The Frenchwoman 
simplifies her éotlete more than the 
Englishwoman, to its great advantage, 
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but the Englishwoman keeps her in- 
dividuality and a certain stateliness, 
where the Frenchwoman will sacrifice 
everything for chic. This is not 
meant as an odious comparison, because 
both have their charm, and even 
though I went so far as to say that we 
might learn from each other, it would 
be a thousand pities if either changed 
the other much. If we all dressed 
alike, how dull it would be—about as 
dull as if we all spoke Esperanto. Let 
us, therefore, keep to our own little 
ways and borrow only just as much as 
we choose from our neighbours across 
the Channel. 
* * * 


One of the peculiarities of the season 
is the affection the big dressmakers 
have shown for uniting thick woollen 
materials with silken ones. Asa rule we 
have seen serge trimmed with Liberty ; 
this year we see Liberty trimmed 
with serge, and many silken materials 
have an opposite side of wool. Even 
the velvet we use is woolly, and ratine 
in two shades is much affected. Wool- 
work trimmings are also in favour, and 
one of the Place Vendéme dressmakers 
has a kind quite peculiar to his house. 
It looks like the old chain-stitch work of 
some far-away days—I forget exactly 
when—and it is worked into quite 
elaborate designs on tailor-made coats 
and skirts, or it is put on like camieu 
work—that is, it is shaded through 
many tones in some design suggestive 
of rich Moorish work. Again, on 
evening dresses, one finds it in the most 
brilliant tones, but here it is frankly 
the old-fashioned wool-work flower 
sort of thing. Wreathes of it in tiny, 
brilliantly coloured blossoms, such as 
would have delighted the belles in the 
days of Jane Austen, are woven round 
a décolleté, or a high waistline, and 
really the effect is rather charming. 

* * * 

The part of our dresses which has 
changed most in the models already 
shown, is the sleeves We heard and 
believed that the kimono sleeve was 
finished, and to some extent it certainly 
has lost its prestige, but it is not by any 
means finished. The new edition of it 
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such as chiffon, lace, tulle, etc., the 
bishop sleeve leaves nothing to be 
desired, and I have seen several 


is long, and I know of no prettier 
sleeve than it, under this guise. It runs 
off the shoulders and narrows gradually 


delightful little dresses in 
which it has played a very 
pretty part. A_ velvet 
afternoon dress, with a 
short-sleeved tunic, will 
have Jlaize bishop sleeves, 
pulled into the wrist by a 
band of fur. A black and 
white chiffon blouse to 
wear with a velvet coat 
and skirt will have the 
same kind of sleeve finished 
off at the wrist by a flissé 
frill which will fall well over 
the hand. The newest 
coat sleeve is very évasé at 
the bottom, but I am not 
at all sure that this idea 
will find favour. It may, 
but the line is not a good 
one, and on small people it 
looks clumsy. Some 
sleeves are tight all the 
way down from the arm- 
hole, but these are gen- 
erally rucked a little, and 
if well done, they often 
suit a woman with a long, 
thin arm better than any 
other kind. 


* * * 


F-vening dresses are 
nearly all grandiose. They 
are made in velvet, plain 
or embossed, or in brocade 
of some very handsome 
design. An American girl 
told me that all the even- 
ing gowns she had seen so 
far were made in tapestry, 
and really they look as if 
they were, so rich and gor- 
geous and solid is the stuff 
used for many of them. 
As a rule, they swathe the 
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An Opera Cloak by Muirtial et Armand. 


to the wrist, where it clips the hand 
tightly. In velvet, serge, satin cloth, 
or any fairly strong material, this style 
is quite successful. For flimsy materials 


figure in Princess robe 
fashion, and end in a 
pointed train, the shoulders 
being draped with a fichu of Jace or 
fringed chiffon. Some have draperies 
about the feet, but the main point 


[Felix 


about them is their beautiful, simple 
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AS SUPPLIED TO HIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL 


some great composition you are impressed 

by three things—the musician's perfect 
command of all the resources of the keyboard, his 
sympathetic touch, and the individuality he is 
able to impart to the music. Try to realise how 
delightful it is to be able to bring such a complete 
command and individuality to the Piano. 


W oom: listening to a great Pianist playing 


Each of these great gifts is yours when you possess 
an Angzlus—the wonderful control of all the 
resources of the Piano, the sympathetic touch upon 
the keys, the note of individuality. They are 
achieved largely by the marvellous and unique 
patented Angelus Expression Devices, the Melo- 
dant, Phrasing Lever, and the Artistyle, without 
which the greatest musicians have admitted that a 
musical rendering of all music is impossible. 


The Angelus Player-Pianos compiise Grard and 
Upright Pianos of the most artistic character, and 
include the famous Erinsmead, the 

superb Marshall & Rose, Knabe, 

Emerson, Winkel mann, Squire, etc. 

These makes of Pianos have been 

carefully selected on account of 

their beauty of tone, perfect touch, 

and durability. 


You are invited to call and hear the 
Angelus, or write for Illd. Cata- 
logue No. 25 of the latest models. 


Sir Herbert Marshall 
& Sons, Lté 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 


‘ANGELUS 











Why Should I Use 


Cuticura Soap? 


“There is nothing the matter 
with my skin, and I thought 
Cuticura Soap was only for skin 
troubles.’ True, it zs for skip 
troubles, but its great mission is 
to prevent skin troubles. For 
more than a generation its deli- 
cate, emollient and prophylactic 
properties: have rendered it the 
standard for this purpose, while 
its extreme purity and refreshing 
fragrance give to it all the advan- 
tagcS of the best of toilet soaps. 
It. is also invaluable in keeping 
the hagids Soft and white, the hair 
live and glossy, and the scalp 


free from dandruff and irritation. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d’Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd. Cape 
Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug « Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

a@”Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 
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line. Nothing should be allowed to cut 
this. The fichu even must appear to 


be a part of it, so that as the eye we 
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Photo] A simple Afternoon Dress by Rondeau. 


glides over the ensemble, it? maybe 
entirely satisfied, just as whenjone 
looks at a really beautifully posed 
statue, or a well-composed picture. 


[Felix 





The simplicity of the design of all the 
best dresses this vear is the reason 


so many gorgeous 
materials, as nothing 
interferes with the 
design of the woven 
pattern on them, and 
the glory of cloth of 
gold woven with bril- 
liant flowers is all 
there for those who 
like to see. Silver 
tissues with flowers, 
satin tissues with 
raised velvet flowers, 
are all most beautiful, 
and the exquisite lace 
which is used to form 
either fichu or tunic 
to fall over them, is 
a delight to lovers of 
that always much- 
loved luxury among 
women of _ refined 
taste. Fur is used 
on most evening 
dresses also, either as 
a band round the feet 
or as an edging to 
delicate lace. Black 
and white dresses will 
always be worn for 
evening ; in fact, no 
woman can afford to 
be without one in 
these days And 
what a_ scope she 
has! Creamy Lib- 
erty, edged with fur 
and draped with a 
filmy Chantilly fichu 
or tunic. Cream bro- 
cade with a plain 
chiffon tunic finely 
beaded with jet, or 
merely hemstitched, 
and a_ touch of 
ermine or swansdown 
or marabout on it, 
black satin trimmed 
with ermine and 
one quaint jewel at 


the waist, but I could go on-for a 
year with first one suggestion then 
another, and always in black and 
white. 
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Incidents 
from a Lady's life 
(Picture 18) 


At the Ball 
the “4711 Eau de Cologne 


will refresh you more than any 
other Perfume. Its scent is not 
overpowering, but discreet. It 
is the ideal of all Perfumes. 


e%s; 


Acombination of odours —very refined 
and bewitchingly sweet. It is the Per- 
fume (and the only one) for Men to use. 
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Only the Eau de Cologne actually distilled at Co'ogne 
can claim the original composition. The ‘4711 * has 
ever since 1792 been distilled exclusive'y at Cologne, 
after our own Original Recipe. 


Insist upon the Blue & Gold labelled “4711 and 
refuse Substitutes! — Sold everywhere. 








| Kaude Cologne 


iry tne 1/6 box of “4711” Eau de Cologne Soap. ---- 
OMPLE XION 
on, ee 
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R . i a Billiard 

i ey s Tables. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Whatever size your room there 
is a RILEY table to fit it, 
RILEY S MINIATURE TABLES are as 


BEAUTY=CUP For the Face, 
MASSACE ang body 













“No one who owns thig 
Wonderful little Cup need fear ¥ 
wrinkles or blackheads.” 


The simp!icity of this scienti- 


fe system of eclf-applied noe. Y trade perfect and accurate as the 
rn oe aad the speed with which | Mark full size The. miniature 
Clears the complexion, are *Neu-Vita’ table fits on your own Din 


almost beyond belief sir i 
‘emarkable results, Bla Er ae ap cases are banished in 





ng table from £3 7s 6d. 


60 second : in many cases are banished in ® Riley’ illi ini 
pesnae, rounds out the ie soothe blood by atmospheric Tables from £43 105 10282. 
the waste places of the bod. KS eatms. and neck, and plumps Prices include all accessories carriage 
direct} : ody with woiderful rapidity. Acts 


id to nearest railway station in the 
nited Kingdom Cash or easy pay- 
ments. 
FREE on receipt of post card full 
detailed Illustrated Catalogue of Billi. 
ard and Dining Tables 


Sstiny. Also an hygienic e ye-ba' 
Hee welt in plain wranper—with Free Boo 
PO Gheeedns ant Priceless Value—to any address for 2/1 
Wrie W. HARLAW Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 
change Buildines Heu-Vita Institute, 6-106 Ex- Challenge Works, 
Established 1900 Ss, Southwark Street, London. E. J. RILEY, Ltd., 
: {Agents wanted. 4 London Showrooms. 147 Aldersgate St EC. ® 
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Hats are not very exciting. The 
autumn has brought with it a series of 
soft felt hats which women have 
been wearing with rather heavy lace 
veils ; but the little maid in the streets 
has taken them up so enthusiastically 
that they are no longer possible to 
women who claim distinction. Toques 
with narrow brims and very high 
crowns, upon which wave every kind 
of. feather fantasy the mind can 
imagine, are being sold a great deal, but 
the really elegant woman will preserve 
as great a simplicity and as perfect a 
line in her hats as she is doing in her 
evening dresses. This is actually the 
mark of a good hat. But to get that 
good line one has to pay dearly. I 
never can understand why little mil- 
liners never make a hat light, or good 
in line. Cheapness and comfort can 
never go together in millinery it seems, 
and yet, considering the short life of a 
hat, it is heart-breaking to have to pay 
very dearly for it, especially when 
one’s purse has already been severely 
tried by evening dresses and furs. In 
winter, the thing one can do is to buy 
a good felt, a good feather, a barette, 
and put them all together oneself ; but 
to do this one must have a gift for that 
sort of thing, and the gift is not 
accorded to us all. A smart felt 
toque, a velvet one, perhaps one in 
fur, and a couple of good velvet picture 
hats with aigrettes or feathers, or both, 
will carry a woman through any 
ordinary season nowadays. But she 
must have each one perfect in its way. 


* * * 


The long coat is another problem of 
the hour. It is absolutely necessary 
to have two, not counting evening 
cloaks, those gorgeous wrappings which 
suggest all the riches of the East 
crammed into the garment of one 
woman. There is the useful ratine 


garment for travelling or motoring. 
Well, one has no great difficulty about 
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this, as: comfort is the main thing, 
But the driving coat, which must sit 
over a smart visiting dress and possibly 
sit down itself in a drawing-room or a 
tea-room or concert hall, is a different 
matter. The question. is solved at 
once if one can have a long fur coat, 
and that a good one. But if the 
choice lies between a poor fur and a 
good velvet, let me beg every woman 
to choose the velvet. A fur collar may 
trim it, or it may have one in some 
kind of silken material. I have seen 
some lovely grey velvet coats trimmed 
with Japanese blue silk embroidered 
in greys and blacks, and a grey ribbed 
coat looks well with a big collar in 
silvery brocade, like the colours in 
chinchilla. Black velvet may have a 
collar trimmed with thick cream lace, 
or a striped black and white satin one. 
Brown velvet or olive green may have 
a velvet collar stamped with squashed 
roses or chrysanthemums, and _ the 
linings should always suggest the 
colours in the collar. For instance, a 
grey velvet coat trimmed with Japanese 
blue should have a blue lining, and 
so on. 
* * * 

Shoes are to be in the shape of the 
dainty footgear of the time of Louis XV. 
No more club-toed shoes will be seen 
in the salons of the smartly dressed, 
and I am so glad, for if everyone else 
is tired of tight skirts, I am utterly 
tired of ciub toes and big bows. Pro- 
bably one will get just as tired of 
Louis XV. heels and pointed toes, 
especially if they are allowed to get 
slovenly ; but for the moment they are 
very nice to behold, and they do make 
the feet look slender, which is surely 
better than looking merely short. 
Stockings for day wear should be of 
quite plain silk in the colour of the 
dress ; but for evening they may be as 
richly embroidered or inserted with 
real lace as the pocket and taste ef the 


wearer admits. 


M. E. CLARKE. 























THE PICTURES OF 
THE YEAR—1911 


THE EXTRA NUMBER OF THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BEST PICTURES IN THE ACADEMY 
First Prize - £10 Second Prize - £5 














RESULT OF THE COMPETITION 


In the above competition a very large number of voting papers were again received. 

When the votes had been tabulated and counted, it was found that the following works had 

been selected—-in some cases by an extremely large majority—as the favourite works of the year 
1911 exhibited at the Academy. 





1. The Best Picture of All . . ‘‘ To the Unknown Land."’ 
By E. BLAIR LEIGHTON 





Io 


. The Best Historical Picture ‘‘ Charles I] presenting Barbara Palmer to the Queen, 
Catherine of Braganza, Hampton Court, 1662."’ 


By EpGAR BUNDY. 





3. The Best Landscape. . . ‘‘A Sunny Day, North Wales."’ 
By B. W. LEADER, R.A. 





4. The Best Marine Picture . ‘‘Jn Spite of Wind and Weather.’ 
By C. NAPIER HEMY, R.A. 





5. The Best Animal Picture . ‘‘ The Forest Pool” (or ‘‘ The Rear Guard '’). 
By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 





6. The Best Feminine Portrait ‘‘ Lady Hindlip.”’ 
By J. J. SHANNON, R.A. 





7. The Best Male Portrait . . ‘‘His Grace the Most Rev.Randall Thomas Davidson, 
D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


By JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 











[Continued on page 829. 
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THE PICTURES OF) 
THE YTLAR—-19 


THE EXTRA NUMBER OF THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE | 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE BEST PICTURES IN THE ACADEMY 
£10 5 








First Prize - Second Prize - 








RESULT OF THE COMPETITION? 





8. The Best Group ‘* The Children of Major Stirling of Fairburn.” 


By RALPH PEACOGK., 





9, The Best Classical Picture 


‘* Diana protected by her Nymphs when disturbed by 
Acteon while bathing. 


” 


By Miss I. L. GLOAG, 





10. The Best Religious Picture 


‘‘And He came and found them asleep again ; for their 
eyes were heavy.''—St. Matthew, xxvi, 43. 


By W. HATHERELL. 





11. The Picture which Tells the 
Best Story 


‘* The Wedding Dress." 


By FREDERICK W. ELWELL. 





12. The Best Piece of Sculpture 





** Peter Pan.”’ 





Sir GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A, 





THE PRIZE WINNERS 


We have received no coupon which contained more than nine winners. 


in naming those. 
divided between the following competitors :— 


Fouc competitors have been succes 


The first prize of £10 will therefore, in accordance with Rule 2 governing the Competition, 


Charles J. Dark,.30 Renfrew Road, Kennington, S.E. 

Robert Peart, 22 Dockwray Square, North Shields. 

Hugh Thornton, c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54 Parliament Street, S.W. 
W.H. Wright, The Cedars, Worsley Road, Southsea. 


No less than sixteen competitors have succeeded in naming eight winners, and in accordance with the 
rule the second prize of £5 has been divided amongst them. A Postal Order for ‘6/3 has therefore been sent to 


ot the following : 


Mrs. K. Aldrich, 9 Manor Read, Leyton. 

Miss Rose Bale, The Acre, Windsor, 

Ernest Henry Bassett, 3 Buckingham Road, Kingsland, 
N.E 


Miss Rose Berry, Manor House, Ashley, near Market 
Harborough. 

Miss Alice Bromley, Hemington, near Derby. 

Spendley Cato, 82 Cato Road, Durban, Natal, S.A. 

Miss Dorothy Clarke, Lynwood, Weymouth. 

Miss E. C. Cowen, 14 Sainfoin Rd., Upper Tooting, S.W. 


Philip Cowen, 14 Sainfoin Road, Upper Tooting, S. 

Jas. A. Doran, Warrant Officer, H.M.S. Impregnal 
Devonport, Devon. 

Miss Mary Drummond, c/o Messrs. W. Drummond &: 
Co., Audrey House, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C. ; 

H. Hall, 38 The Bayle, Folkestone. 

R. C richton Layng, 36 Hawthorn Road, Kettering. 

Miss Winifred Roome, 11 Palace Gate, Kensington, 

Miss E. Richardson, Pennhome, Carlton Hill, Exm 

Miss A. Walker, 312 Victoria Avenue, Auckland, N.Z. 
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